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U. S. Army or Navy 


RED CROSS OR Y. M. C. A. 





Letters of Credit are the safest and most convenient 
medium for carrying funds. 


We are issuing such Credits, FREE OF COMMISSION, 
to officers and men in the U. S. Army and Navy, and 
to those engaged in Red Cross or Y. M. C, A. work. 


We have also sent our American representative to France for the 
convenience of our friends, with headquarters at the office of the Crédit 
Commercial de France, 20 Rue Lafayette, Paris. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Philadelphia New York Boston 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CQO. 


Founders Court, Lothbury, London, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 














State Street Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Interest is allowed on daily balances 
of Three Hundred Dollars and 
over subject to check. 


Depositors may use any one or all 
of the three offices. 


Safe Deposit boxes at all three offices. 








Main Office: 33 State St. 
Copley Branch: 579 Boylston St. 
Mass. Avenue Branch: Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
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Conveyancers Title Pnsurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $600,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


Moses WILLIAMS FREDERICK C. Bownpitcn, President 
ALBERT D. Bosson Henry H. Epes, Manager 
Finance Committee 














CHARLES RIVER TRUST CO. 


When your son comes to Harvard, or your 
daughter to Radcliffe, start an account here. 


Commercial accounts 


Savings Department | Resources last report 
Safe Deposit Vaults $4,210,225 


Trust Department 





Depository of the Bursar of Harvard College 
Depository of Radcliffe College 


HARVARD SQUARE - CAMBRIDGE 
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You are not doing justice if you 
buy coffee with premiums, _—~2¢ 
af 
coupons and schemes @ 
attached. If you want “ss 
knickknacks and jewelry, buy 
them separately for what they 


1-4 and 1-2 |b. tins 


are worth—don’t buy them with your coffee and teas and 
_ pay twice their value. White House Coffee and Teas 
** are never sold in bulk. The unbroken label is your 


4 


protection and our guarantee. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


1, 2, 3, 5 Ib. tins Principal Coffee Roasters BOSTON—CHICAGO 











CONVENTION AND REVOLT 
IN POETRY 


BY 
PROFESSOR JOHN LIVINGSTON LOWES 


TuE substance of this reflective volume of criticism has been delivered 
in a series of lectures at Harvard University, where Professor Lowes 
holds a chair in the English Department. Its subject-matter is Vers 
Libre, Imagism, and various forms of “ultra” poetry as seen from 
the point of view of an enlightened traditionist. Professor Lowes is a 
diverting as well as an instructive writer, and the book should be 
read eagerly by the growing public interested in modern poetry. 


$1.75 net. (Ready late in March) 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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CHECKING ACCOUNTS SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


CAMBRIDGE TRUST COMPANY 


1336 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., COR. HOLYOKE ST. 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 





ITS CLOSE PROXIMITY TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY, ITS 

EFFICIENT METHODS OF BUSINESS AND COURTEOUS 

TREATMENT OF PATRONS, ARE SOME OF THE REA- 
SONS WHY THIS BANKING INSTITUTION IS 


THE CHOICE OF MANY HARVARD MEN 








SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS TRUST DEPARTMENT 

















THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 


BY HORACE M. KALLEN 


“The courage with which Dr. Kallen attacks the problem of world organization is only 
equalled by the reasonableness of his conclusions and the deftness of his presentation.” — 


J. RanDoLPH CooLipGE, JR. 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.58 


THE LETTERS OF SUSAN HALE 
EDITED BY CAROLINE P. ATKINSON 


“Undoubtedly one of the events of this literary year —such an event as does not 
occur every literary year, or even every ten.” — Chicago Post. 


$3.50 net; by mail, $3.60 


Write, today, for catalogue 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 212 Summer Street, Boston 
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“A great literary achievement.” 
Lord Charnwood, in the New York Times 


THE 
DEVELOPMENT 7%: UNITED STATES 
FROM COLONIES TO A WORLD POWER 


BY 


MAX FARRAND 


“ Professor Farrand has written a very unusual book — such as has not hitherto 
appeared dealing with American history. . . . This is the first time that there 
has been produced a balanced study of moderate length which escapes being 
a mere sketch or abstract. ... A delightful book to read, and a most illumi- 
nating and instructive book to study.” Theodore Roosevelt, in The Outlook. 





“Thisisno bulky, “It is refreshing 


: “ Professor Farrand’s book is the 
tiresome tome, most brilliant and significant sur- 
ae vey of American history published 

but a hand) vol since Goldwin Smith’s famous vol- 
ume in which you ume. It does not, like the latter, 
: a stop short with the obvious political 
will be able to events. It sets them in the light of 
discover what the deeper economic causes which 
have given them their basic impor- 
tance. ... Above all, it is valuable 
to the general reader because he 
has for the first time within brief 
compass an adequate explanation 
of the meaning of the history he has 
inherited. Professor Farrand has 


to read a history 
that is not writ- 
ten to flatter na- 
tional pride and 
that tells what 


our government 
5 the author re- 


really is, what it 


seinen Rie lags gardsasthetruth 


world, and what without fear of 


criticism or mis- 


it means to you.” 


Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette Times. 





performed a great public service by 

making these results so arrestingly 

accessible to the average man.” 
Flarold J. Laskz. 








apprehension.” 


Chicago News. 





“ A good, brief survey which treats of the essential movements and events in 
the history of the United States ; it is perhaps as good a story of the country 
as can be told within the limits of 340 small pages. Short as it is, there is a 
great deal in the book that most men of fair education do not know, and an 


” 


interpretation which historians of standing have never thought of making. 


The Nation. 
$1.50 vet 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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Books on the War and Reconstruction 





DEMOCRACY, DISCIPLINE 


AND PEACE 
BY WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 


A brilliant and eloquently written study of the fundamental nature of democ- 
racy —its doubts and ideals — in the light of the present crisis. As the author 
of “The Dawn of Italian Independence,” “ The Life and Times of Cavour,” the 
“Life and Letters of John Hay” and other historical and biographical works, 
Mr. Thayer is peculiarly fitted to write of the ideals of democracy. The papers 
in this volume have been delivered as lectures in the Culver Foundation at 
Brown University. 

$1.25 net. (Ready in April) 


DEMOCRACY IN RECONSTRUCTION 


Edited by JOSEPH SCHAFER and FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND. A constructive 
discussion of our after-war problems by more than twenty leading authorities. Essential to 
all who wish to clarify their ideas and stabilize their opinions on the subject of reconstruction. 
$1.50 wet. (Ready late in March) 


SOCIAL WORK 


Essays on the Meeting-Ground of Doctor and Social Worker 


By Dr. RICHARD C. CABOT. Contains within compact compass precisely the informa- 
tion needed by every social worker. $1.50 met. (Ready in April) 


PRISONER OF THE U-90 


By LIEUT. EDOUARD V. ISAACS. A story of adventure without parallel in the Great 
War. Lieut. Isaacs was taken prisoner, depth-bombed by a destroyer, caught in the mine field 
and finally landed in Germany. Secretary Daniels calls it “a story that will live in the annals 
of Naval daring.” $1.25 wet. (Ready late in March) 


MY GERMAN PRISONS 


By HORACE GRAY GILLILAND. “Captain Gilliland’s book is most interesting and 
gives a true picture of life in German war prisons.” —/ames W. Gerard, in his introduction 
to the book. $1.50 xet. (Ready late in March) 


WAR FINANCE 


By CLARENCE W. BARRON. A popular and authoritative discussion of war and recon- 
struction finance based on a first-hand investigation made during a recent trip to Europe. 
$1.50 net. 


ADVENTURES IN PROPAGANDA 


Letters from an Intelligence Officer in France 


By CAPTAIN HEBER BLANKENHORN. A vivid and coherent narrative of the most 
interesting aspects of war propaganda. $1.50 met. (Ready in April) 


Boston Houghton Mifflin Company New York 
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Preparatorp and Professional Schools 





— 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL 


Prepares especially for Harvard and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Small 
classes. Lower school for boys from 8 to 15. Supervised play and work. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships for boys of exceptional character and ability. Tuition, $250. 


IRA A. FLINNER (Harvard), Headmaster, 322 Huntington Ave., Boston 





Tutoring for Harvard TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


Preparation by experienced teachers, with first- With Experienced Assistants. Thorough preparation for 
class facilities for instruction and for living College. Supervision of students’ work throughout the year, 
accommodations for pupils from a distance. Also tutoring in College Courses. Reference, by permission, 


Address for descriptive booklet to Harvard officials and instructors. 
CHARLES S. MOORE, A.B., A. M. (Harvard.) 
William W. Nolen, A.M. Assistant Recorder of Harvard College, 1902-11 


1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass, Tel. 2316-W 10 Frost St., Cambridge B, Mass, 


Parvard Dental School 


All candidates for admission holding a degree in letters, science, or medicine, from a recognized 
college or scientific school, or a certificate of having passed an examination for admittance to Harvard 
College, or any other reputable college of letters, are admitted without examination. Candidates who 
have completed a four year scientific or classical course in a reputable high school may be admitted 
under certain conditions, without entrance examination, each case to be decided upon its merits. All 
other candidates must pass an examination. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE: Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have 
studied dentistry four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have 
passed an examination on all of the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

The fiftieth year of the school began September 23, 1918. For additional information or catalogue, 
address 











Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Law School of Harvard Anidersity 


i 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following persons will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 
degree : — 

Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 

Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 
the Class during the Senior year. 

The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 

1. Graduates of approved Law Schools having a three-year course for their de- 
gree. 

2. Persons who have never received a degree will, in rare instances, be admitted 
as special students, upon passing admission examinations in Latin, French, and 
Blackstone. 

Special students are not eligible for a degree. 


The School opened in 1918 on Monday, September 23. 


Persons wishing further information are advised to communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys IVAN SPEAKS 


Cambridge, Mass. TRANSLATED BY 
37th year begins Sept. 22, 1919. 
THOMAS WHITTEMORE 


2. 




























Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 

site Soldiers Field. 

i lai sitll Sayings overheard by a Rus- 

sian nurse working among 

GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, Russian soldiers at the front 
Rev. WILLARD REED, ’91. ‘ 

in 1915, 1916 and _ 1gI!7, 

selected and translated by 

- Thomas Whittemore. Spoken 


CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE without premeditation and 


printed without change, these 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


PrG i — H 86 | 

















Residence, Business and Investment Property 


. ec a Bd sayings penetrate the mystery 
‘ the vicinit t t : 
. ay ee ne ee ere Tem of Russia and reveal the Rus- 
ad ° 
iT BENJAMIN P. ELLIS sian soul. 

Successor of ROBERT J. MELLEDGE 75 cents wef 
: (Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE HOUCHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


e; 
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-LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


66 Park Pl., New York 68 Devonshire St., Boston 


Employs about 80 persons in reading more newspapers and 
periodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who 
cut from them — to order — matter for Public Men, Officials, 
Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, Authors, Candidates, and others 
with a personal interest; but chiefly serve Railroad, Insurance, 
Manufacturing, and other Corporations, Contractors, Supply 
Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek contracts or 
trade from a distance, and want to know of chances to do 


business. 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


| MAKERS OF SOUVENIR AND MEMORIAL ALBUMS 
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COLBURN’S Watch & Clock Shop 


RELIABLE REPAIRING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


oe Jewelry Establishment in City. 


Telephone your Orders Camb. 5343 


1432 Massachusetts Avenue 
HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE 
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Parkinson & Burr 


53 STATE STREET 


BOSTON 


7 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


£44 
ve 


A New Story by 
Arthur Stanwood Pier 
95 
DORMITORY 
DAYS 


ver 


LAAs 


= 

_ 

a 

| 

¢ 

| 

3 

~ Younc America is shown at its best 

| in these stories of life at St. Timo- 

+ thy’s. Sports and studies, friendships 

| and rivalries, develop those charac- 
teristics of American manhood to 

7 

| 

7 

4 

| 

= 


ve 


vey 


which, especially at this time, we 
point with so much pride. Boys from 
twelve to sixteen or seventeen will 
find ‘Dormitory Days” good read- 
ing, and, with no feeling of being 
preached at, will find unconsciously 
inspiration to strength, steadfastness 
and patriotism. $1.50 net. 


LAAs 


4 
ver 


; HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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HOTEL TOURAINE 


In Boston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 


You have a choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels: 
SK 


beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere. 


PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
In the financial district. World-wide 


J.R. WHIPPLE COMPANY reputation for New England cooking. 


AVQUUNUUETEUUUEUUUUUUUUUOUOUUUOGUOUONOGUOOONONOOOONNGNONOOGNOOOOONOOOONGNONNERUOOROOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOGOOGOOGOGOOOOOQOOUOUUUOOUUUUUUUUO TE 
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THE ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL PRESS 
PRINTERS 


Correspondence Solicited 





College CLASS BOOKS a Specialty 
270 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















A new collection of outdoor papers 


FIELD AND STUDY 


By JOHN BURROUGHS 


Mr. BurrouGus actually brings the fields to his study in this new book, of which 
‘*Study Notes” occupies a small part and the remainder is devoted to all outdoors. 
There are birds, chipmunks, and other wild creatures described with that charm com- 
bined with truthfulness to scientific fact which has given the author his world-wide 
reputation as the greatest living nature writer. $1.50 net 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 





Boston 














BILLINGS & STOVER 
Apothecartes 


1360 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 





OLD CLOTHES WANTED 
MAX KEEZER 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR YOUR 


Automobile Insurance 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


CAST-OFF CLOTHING 
Also Old Gold, Watches, Chains, Diamonds, 
Bric-a-Brac, Furniture, Rugs, Etc. 
Will call at your room day or evening at your pleasure. 


My Adv. can be found in the Crimson, Lampoon, Ad- 
vocate, Illustrated Magazine and the Monthly. 


1236 Massachusetts Ave. CAMBRIDGE 


TELEPHONES 302 — 52936 





Best Companies at Lowest Rates 
ALSO 


All Other Kinds of Insurance 


ROBT. A. BOIT & CO. 
40 Kilby Street, Boston 





Established 1874 


DURGIN, PARK & CO. 
Market Dining Rooms 


Tel. Richmond 72662 


Open from 6a. m. 
to 7 p.m. 


30 North Market and 31 Clinton Street, Boston 
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Reconstruction and 
Prosperity 


HE WORLD is turning to problems of recon- 

struction. Foresighted manufacturers are pre- 
paring for the reaction which is bound to come, with 
bitter foreign and domestic competition. 


With government demand and support withdrawn, 
the problem for each manager is—how can his busi- 
ness enjoy sustained prosperity ? 


More than ever before the individual manufacturer needs to 
be efficient and know exactly where he stands. He must 
produce without waste and know his costs. 


Rule of thumb methods must go. There must be an accu- 
rate measure of efficiency in all departments. The demand 
is imperative for improved methods of handling material, 
and better planning and production control. These things, 
furthermore, do not antagonize labor. 

The best evidence that we can help you get these results is that we have 
satisfied clients in every industrial state in the Union. Our permanent organi- 


zation of engineers, qualified by training and experience to deal with the 
characteristic problems of industry, is at your service. 


Write to our nearest office for our plan for a survey and preliminary report 
on the possibilities in your plant. 


Scovell, Wellington & Company 


CERTIFIED Industrial Engineers and 
Cost Accountants 


A National Organization for Constructive Service 


Boston, 110 State Street Springfield, Mass., Stearns Building 
Chicago, 10 South La Salle Street Cleveland, Illuminating Building 
New York, Woolworth Building 
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UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


GOODYEAR WELT SEWING 
MACHINE 


:. sews the welt, the upper and 

the insole securely together, the 

stitches being of equal length and 

automatically measured. The prin- 

ciple of the curved needle is made 

use of, first invented by Auguste 
Destouy in 1862. 


GCODYEAR LOCKSTITGCH 
MACHINE 


T attaches the outsole to the 
welt and is one of the most 
essential and efficient machines 
used in the making of the Good- 
year welt shoe. It was first per- 
fected by Charles Goodyear in 
1871 and 1875, since which time 
valuable improvements have 
been embodied therein. 


More than 550 different machines, essential and auxiliary, for use in the making of all kinds and 
grades of boots and shoes, are manufactured at Beverly, Massachusetts. 
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TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 
Ready in April A Quarter Century Record of Success 


. ee Preparation by Experienced Teachers for Harvard 
Professor Irving Babbitt’s one te a 


Newly equipped laboratories and class-rooms. 


ROUSSEAU AND WILLIAM W. NOLEN 


Little Hall, 1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 


: ROMANTICISM Telephone Cambridge 627 
A profoundly illuminating discus- HINCKLEY & WOODS 


sion of Rousseau’s world-wide in- 


fluence on literature and modes INSURA N CE LIABILITY 


of thought. $3.50 net. 98 MILK ST. AUTOMOBILE 
BOSTON BURCLARY AND 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
INSURANCE AT LOWEST RATES 


TELS.: 1465.1466,1467,1468,1469,4085 & 41239 MAIN 


DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE P. BAKER 


A practical book on the acting drama, giving, not theories of play writing, 
but the practice of the dramatists of the past; pointing out just what they 
have shared in common and just how their methods differed. 

As head of The 47 Workshop at Harvard, Professor Baker is known through- 
out America as a successful teacher of dramatic technique. This book, in which 
are embodied the results of years of instruction and practice, treats the many 
problems of dramatic technique in a way that will illuminate the whole subject 
for the would-be dramatist. $3.75 net 












































HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 

















HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 HAMILTON PLACE, BosTon 














For Hire 


packard Cwin Sires 


Touring Cars, Limousines and Landaulets by the hour, vap, week or month 
Careful Competent Chauffeurs 


€elepbones, Bach Bap 4006-4007 frank HFACCANN, 15 Cambria Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Various Duties 
of Our Trust Department 


The officers of our Trust Department are re- 
sponsible for the safe and efficient management 
of a vast amount of trust property. 


Among them are specialists having a thorough 
knowledge of the laws relating to the adminis- 
tration of estates, and large experience in the 
care and investment of trust funds and in the 
management of real estate. 


Together they possess, with their business exper- 
ience and knowledge of investments, the neces- 
sary qualifications for their work. 


Their exacting duties are described in our 
booklet “Concerning Trusts and Wills,” a copy 
of which will be sent on request. 


Write or call for Booklet H-1 


Old Colony Trust Company 


17 Court Street, Boston 
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HARDING UNIFORMS 


ARMY OFFICERS r ENLISTED MEN 
MILITARY TRAINING SCHOOLS 
AND RIFLE CLUBS. 
MILITARY BOOKS & CAMP SUPPLIES. 


D FOR CATALOG 


™H A RDING? 


FORM anv REGALIA G. 


"22 SCHOOL ST. 


BOSTON, MASS. ESTABLISHED 190Q 



































HuGH NAwN CONTRACTING Co., 
Engineers - ontractors 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Organization available for Immediate Service 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


WIRE US YOUR NEEDS 
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‘* There could scarcely be a better method of establishing in one’s mind the 
background of the great drama which has just closed its first stage than to read 
this book. It deals not simply with the rise and fall of dynasties and the play of 
arms, but with social, political and economic developments that should be studied 
if we are to understand the world drama now before us.’’ — The Continent. 


MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


From Waterloo to the Armistice of 1918 
By J. SALWYN SCHAPIRO 


“To Professor Schapiro history is not merely a fancy panorama of great public events, 
but acool, critical inquiry into the hidden forces that precipitate these events. ... What 
the author sets out to do is to tell us the fundamental whys and wherefores of the 
European drama with a view to illuminating the actual, factual life of the people... . 
The book follows a much praised, rarely imitated example of Macaulay’s in making 
history as entertaining as fiction.” — Mew Republic. 


“Taken all in all, Professor Schapiro’s ‘*No more lucid, readable and interest- 
book is perhaps the best single volume ing history of this modern period has 
treatment of the history of recent times.” appeared.” — Congregationalist. 

— Historical Outlook. 


“The volume is well written, logical in arrangement, accurate, and unbiased. It 
stresses the history of the most recent decades and furnishes an admirable basis for 
an understanding of the remarkable times in which we live.” — Survey. 


“A most useful volume . . . essential to “A concise survey of those living forces, 
an understanding of the problems with some of which have brought on the pres- 
which the Congress of Versailles will ent European chaos, others of which are 
have to deal.” — Philadelphia Public the hope and salvation of the future.” — 
Ledger. Literary Digest. 


‘A learned, well-balanced presentation of many forces, political, economic, scien- 
tific, and even literary, which have combined to make the modern world. Professor 
Schapiro has brought within the compass of a single volume an enormous material, 
arranging it in orderly perspective with reference to a single viewpoint.” — American 


Fistorical Review. 


Although published only last Fall, ‘‘ Modern and Contemporary European History ’’ has already 
gone through five large printings and has also been adopted by the Y. M. C. A. for the use of the 
army in France. It contains 756 pages, 27 maps, 14 in color, and an unusually full and helpful 
bibliography. The price is $3.50 net at any bookstore or from the publishers. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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The Sign of Service 


This Indian Head brings to mind the Indian traditions 
of New England. “Shawmut” was the original name for 
the city of Boston, and the National Shawmut Bank 
adopted the name 82 years ago. 





Today, the Shawmut trademark is recognized at home 
and abroad. It stands for exceptional banking strength. It 
is the service emblem of one of the most progressive banks 
in the country. 


This Bank is organized to meet every demand of na- 
tional and international business. Its officers, men of 
broad commercial and financial training, have given 
intensive study to new conditions. 


The National Shawmut Bank of Boston is a “bank of 
the world” in the widest sense, with resources and facilities 
for establishing credit and promoting trade relations every- 
where. 


SSeS) = 


Shawmut Service means complete, practicalized bank- 
ing service suited to the exact needs of the individual 
manufacturer, merchant, shipper and banker. 


Correspondence invited. Write for booklet, “ Acceptances,” which 
explains the new credit instrument used in financing foreign trade. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of Boston 
Resources over $200,000,000 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


N January 6 there was probably not a Harvard man anywhere in 

the world who did not feel more than a shock, more than a pang, 
at the unexpected news of Theodore Roosevelt’s death. Even those 
graduates of Harvard who criticized sharply Theodore Roosevelt’s 
policies and utterances respected him for his vigor, marveled at his 
versatility, admired him for his fearlessness, liked him for his exuber- 
ance, and were proud of him as a Harvard man. 

That he was the most widely loved of all the graduates of Harvard 
may be affirmed without likelihood of contradiction. No other Amer- 
ican has ever exercised such a compelling power over young men. He 
inspired in them ideals, he stimulated their desire to lead courageous, 
fruitful, strenuous lives. It was not only to youth that he appealed, 
although perhaps to youth his appeal was strongest. He was like 
Lincoln in his ability to win the fervent affection of all classes and con- 
ditions of Americans. And because of that ability and because of his 
own deep loyalty to his college, he contributed enormously to the 
prestige of Harvard. In his own person he uprooted and destroyed the 
singular legend that at one period was cherished in some parts of 
the country —the legend that the Harvard man was inevitably a man 
of inferior virility and vitality. The fact that Theodore Roosevelt was 
not only a Harvard man but was constantly expressing his obligation 
to Harvard and his affection for Harvard won for the University the 
respect of many who had otherwise been contemptuous of it. 

To secure an adequate appreciation of Theodore Roosevelt’s life 
and character for this number of the MaGazrNz was found to be im- 
possible. Provision has been made for an appropriate article in the 
June number. 
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LIBERALISM AT HARVARD. 
By THOMAS NIXON CARVER, 


Davip A. Watts Proressor or PouiticaL Economy. 


VERY one thinks himself a liberal and wants to be called so. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that any movement, whether in 
the field of religion, politics, or education, should try to gain prestige 
by calling itself a liberal movement. Not everything is liberal which 
calls itself by that name. Before the Harvard public accepts that 
self-chosen title for the so-called ‘‘liberal’? movement among the 
alumni, there ought to be a clear understanding of the meaning of the 
word. In order to help remove the prejudice in favor of the word 
“liberal” and against the word “‘illiberal,’”’ we may remind ourselves 
that there is, after all, nothing in liberalism which makes it inherently 
better than its opposite. It is not a word to conjure with. Like 
“democracy,” “liberty,” “progressive,” and other good words, it 
may be applied to some of the best, and quite properly likewise to 
some of the worst, things in the world. To be called a liberal on some 
questions is as clearly a term of reproach as to be called an illiberal 
on others. 

But what is liberalism and with what is it to be contrasted? To 
begin with liberalism in the field of religion — it is not identical with 
heterodoxy, nor is it the opposite of orthodoxy. A liberal in religion 
is quite willing that any one should believe the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, the Virgin birth, the atonement, or infant damnation. What he 
objects to is being told by any other person or any organization what 
he shall or must believe. If the liberal were to refuse to others the 
privilege of believing any of these orthodox doctrines, he would in- 
stantly become an illiberal, especially so if he undertook to use any 
kind of authority or compulsion, or to invoke the power or prestige 
of any organization to prevent their believing or saying that they 
believed them. The real contrast is between authority and liberalism, 
and not between orthodoxy and liberalism, unless by orthodoxy is 
implied some element of authority or compulsion. In short, the 
religious liberal is not one who holds certain theological doctrines, or 
who rejects others; he is one who is willing to leave every one free 
to decide for himself what he shall believe and disbelieve. His 
apparent opposition to creeds and formule is only incidental. He 
has no objection to any individual having a creed or formula of his 
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own, provided he does not attempt to force it upon other people. 
He stands in opposition to the authoritarian and to no one else. 

Again, a whole church may be very democratic and very illiberal 
at the same time. It might be democratic in the sense that every 
question of policy or belief was determined by a majority vote of all 
its members. It would be illiberal if, after having decided, even in 
the most exquisitely democratic manner, what was true and what 
was untrue, it should then use its authority to impose that belief 
upon any individual dissenter. Its illiberalism would be due to its use 
of authority, not to the fact that the authority was autocratic rather 
than democratic. On the other hand, it would be possible though 
improbable, that an extremely autocratic church should be extremely 
liberal. It might be autocratic in the sense that no question whatever 
was ever submitted to a vote. It might be liberal in that the auto- 
cratic authority never attempted to dictate to any individual what 
he should believe or what he should do. It might be a one-man church 
government and yet rely wholly on persuasion, and never upon any 
kind of a threat, either in this world or the next, nor upon superior airs 
or moral browbeating to win adherents and retain their support. As 
a matter of fact, if we except one or two small church organizations 
which are both democratic and liberal, we shall find that, as a rule, 
the democratic churches are quite as illiberal as the undemocratic 
churches. It is the absence or the presence of authority over the 
individual which determines whether it is a liberal or an illiberal 
church. 

Again, liberalism is not identical with democracy. Few things are 
more democratic and more illiberal than a lynching bee. There every- 
body is satisfied except a small and insignificant minority of one. 
The trouble with it is not that it is undemocratic; the trouble is that it 
is illiberal. It applies the principle of force and compulsion, not the 
principle of individual freedom and voluntary agreement. In a small 
country village where every one knows everybody else’s business, the 
whole community may, with great unanimity, agree that it is highly 
improper for any one to do what Mrs. Jones is said to have been doing, 
and they may on that account ostracize her. That verdict would be 
highly democratic, but it would also be highly illiberal, and very hard 
on Mrs. Jones. A thoroughgoing liberal would say that it was no- 
body’s business what Mrs. Jones did, in which case the liberal might 
be right or wrong. The rightness or the wrongness of his position 
would not have anything whatever to do in determining whether he 
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was a liberal or not. A liberal may as easily be wrong as right on any 
specific question of this kind. Whether one is a liberal or not, in 
matters of this kind, depends solely upon whether he believes in the 
freedom of the individual or in the exercise of authority over the 
individual. In these as in all other questions, the liberal stands over 
against the authoritarian. 

Again, it is the use and support of authority as such, not the source 
of that authority, which separates the liberal from the illiberal. A 
free-trader is, on this question at least, a liberal because he prefers 
to leave the individual free to buy where and what he pleases, not 
because he supports a democratic government. A protectionist is, 
on this question, an illiberal, that is, an authoritarian, because he 
wants the government to exercise its authority to prevent individuals 
from buying where and what they please, not because he supports 
an autocratic government. An opponent of prohibition is a liberal 
in that he prefers to leave the individual free to drink what he pleases 
and to get as drunk and make as disgusting a spectacle of himself as he 
pleases, not because he is more of a democrat than the prohibitionist. 
The prohibitionist is an illiberal, that is an authoritarian, in that 
he wishes to interpose the authority of the government to prevent the 
individual from drinking that which he, the authoritarian, deems it 
improper for the individual to drink. (In this, as in all other cases, 
to repeat, it is quite as possible for the liberal to be wrong as right.) 

In all these cases, and the illustrations might be multiplied indefin- 
itely, all liberals are set over against all authoritarians. There are 
differences among liberals, but these differences are less wide and 
deep than those which separate all liberals from all authoritarians. 
Similarly, there are differences among authoritarians, but they are 
less than those which separate them from the liberals. The greatest 
difference among authoritarians, and the one which separates them 
into the main groups, is that between those who, on the one hand, 
advocate the use of autocratic authority over the individual and those 
who, on the other hand, advocate the exercise of the authority of the 
democratic mass over the individual. Every one who stands for a 
general extension of government authority over the individual be- 
comes, by that very fact, an authoritarian, that is, he may believe 
in extending the authority of a democratic or of an autocratic govern- 
ment. 

The fundamental similarity of the two kinds of authority explains 
the observed fact which, without a knowledge of this underlying 
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philosophy, is hard to understand, that the great mass of socialists, 
whether in Russia, Germany, England, France, or the United States, 
find less to condemn in the principle of government authority as exem- 
plified in the late German government than they find in the more 
liberal governments of England, France, or the United States. With 
many of those who live under liberal governments, it is true, the 
love of their own country, the prospect of invaded homes, and the un- 
doubted German atrocities, proved more than they could stomach, 
and they were forced into a more or less half-hearted support of the 
Entente cause in spite of their admiration for a “socialized” Germany, 
that is, for a country where authority rather than liberty prevailed. 
The leaders of the German socialists used openly to declare that while 
they did not like the autocratic features of the German government, 
and would prefer to see it made more democratic, yet they would prefer 
it as it was to the liberal governments of the enemy countries. They 
were no stronger than the liberals in their opposition to autocracy; 
they differed, however, in their insistence upon an enlarged use of 
government authority. They were logically consistent because their 
philosophy was an authoritarian philosophy. Under it they proposed 
to invoke the authority of the State to get things done instead of 
relying upon voluntary agreement among free citizens, which is the 
method of every liberal government. Bolshevism is in this respect 
identical with Prussianism; it differs only in the source of the authority 
which tyrannizes over the individual. Every thoroughgoing authori- 
tarian in England, France, and the United States is driven, by the 
sheer logic of the situation, to a more or less definite approval of both, 
although, in war-time, he frequently feels that he must support his 
own country. While we all reject in theory the motto, ‘‘ My country, 
right or wrong,” nevertheless, in our own instinctive reactions to 
practical situations, it is sometimes difficult to get away from it. 
In spite of this, all the liberal countries have had, in this war, much 
to fear from their own socialists, and nothing to hope for from the 
German socialists. 

Again, liberalism does not mean a general kindly feeling toward 
the so-called “masses,” nor a mere desire to “do something for 
labor.” Some propose to help the masses and to do something for 
labor by imposing the authority of the mass upon the individual in 
a multitude of details, taking away from the individual the privilege 
of making his own adjustments on the basis of voluntary agreements 
with his fellow citizens. They who advocate this policy are essentially 
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authoritarians and not liberals. Others propose to help the masses 
and to do something for labor in ways which will leave the individual 
free to make his own adjustments on the basis of voluntary agree- 
ments. Such persons are liberals and not authoritarians. Not all 
authoritarians and not all liberals are on the side of the laborer, nor 
are they all against him. The most constructive and far-reaching 
programmes for the raising of wages and a general approximation to 
equality of incomes are set forth by liberals and not by authoritarians; 
that is, by those who do:not propose to extend the authority of the 
mass over the individual rather than by those who do. 

There are many liberals who realize that freedom has its penalties, 
and that some individuals may suffer under it. Freedom to travel may 
mean the freedom to get hurt in a railway accident. Freedom to 
talk may mean the freedom to make a fool of one’s self. Freedom to 
choose one’s studies may mean the freedom to make a bad choice. 
Freedom to make one’s own economic adjustments may mean the 
freedom to starve. A man who cannot find any one who cares enough 
for what he can do or make to be willing to pay a satisfactory price 
for it, may have to go hungry. A liberal programme for the allevia- 
tion of misfortunes of this kind is one which leaves freedom to the 
individual, but reduces to the minimum these dangers. Instead of 
forbidding him to travel lest he get hurt, it seems to the liberal better 
to make travel safer. Instead of forbidding him to talk lest he make 
a fool of himself, it seems better to give him intelligence enough to 
make him a safe talker. Instead of forbidding him to choose his own 
studies lest he make a bad choice, it seems better to give him the best 
possible advice and then let him choose. Instead of taking away his 
freedom to make his own economic adjustments on the basis of vol- 
untary agreement lest he should fail, it seems better to create such 
conditions as will enable every one who can do or make anything 
useful to sell his service or his product at a good price, and then 
leave him free to seek that price. 

It generally happens that any one who tries to sell something of 
which the community already has too much will have a hard time 
selling it. If his living depends upon it, he will be poor. But if the 
community already has too much, it is no service to the community 
to try to sell it any more. If the thing he is trying to sell is a certain 
kind and grade of farm product, then the class of farmers who try to 
sell it.will necessarily be poor. If it happens to be a certain kind and 
grade of labor, then the laborers who try to sell it will likewise be poor. 
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On the other hand, any one who tries to sell anything of which the 
community has too little and wants more will generally be able to sell 
it at a good price. When the community has too little of it and wants 
more, it is a service to sell it more. Whether the thing in question 
be a certain kind of labor or some material commodity, the result will 
be the same. They who live by selling or producing it will prosper 
under a system of voluntary agreement. They will not need nor ask 
for the authority of the state, or of any other organization, to relieve 
them of distress because they will not be in distress. 

It would be perfectly easy, if a really liberal party were in power, 
to create such conditions as would enable every one whose labor was 
worth anything to society to sell it at a good price on the basis of 
voluntary agreement and without authoritative interference in the 
process. There is nothing inherent in the nature of labor which puts 
it at a disadvantage in the bargaining process. Whenever a certain 
kind of labor is over-supplied, they who try to sell it are at a disad- 
vantage. The same is true whenever a certain kind of capital or a 
certain kind of anything else is over-supplied. When a certain kind 
of labor is under-supplied, as in the case of ship carpenters at a 
recent period, they who try to sell it are at an advantage. They can 
take good care of themselves under the system of voluntary agree- 
ment. In cases of this kind it is not the laborers but their employers 
who feel weak and try to invoke authority in their own behalf. It 
would be easy, under a liberal programme, to make conditions so 
easy for all laborers as to enable them all to prosper on the basis 
of voluntary agreement and without any authoritative interference. 
There are many liberals whose sole purpose in the study of economics 
is to improve the conditions of those laborers who are, at the present 
time, at a disadvantage. They are quite as much concerned over the 
problem of poverty and feel quite as kindly toward the poor as any 
authoritarian can possibly be or feel. 

Whether, therefore, a person is a liberal or not does not depend in 
the slightest degree on whether he is sympathetic or not toward the 
less fortunate classes of the present. It depends wholly upon his 
method of dealing with the problem. If his method is to interfere by 
outside authority in the process of voluntary agreement, he is an 
authoritarian. If his method is to avoid interposing outside authority 
in the process of voluntary agreement, but to create such conditions 
as will enable all to prosper under that process, he is a liberal. 
“Stealing the livery of Heaven to serve the devil in” is not con- 
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fined to the realm of religion. Some of the most thoroughgoing and 
narrow-minded authoritarians in politics and economics are to-day 
posing as liberals. Nor is this kind of camouflage entirely unknown 
in the field of education. The adoption of the elective system was a 
great liberal movement in this field. Whereas formerly the faculty, 
or some governing body, had imposed its authority upon the student, 
even in the choice of studies, under the elective system the student 
was left free to choose for himself. Any movement to abridge this 
freedom and again impose the authority of the faculty or of the 
governing bodies cannot properly be called a liberal movement. It 
is merely the recrudescence of authoritarianism, and is essentially 
illiberal. 

Freedom on the part of the teaching staff, to teach whatsoever 
seems to them to be true and germane to their subjects, is of course 
a liberal policy, but it is no more liberal than allowing freedom on 
the part of the student to choose what he will study. Dictation to 
the members of the teaching staff as to what they shall teach is an 
authoritarian or an illiberal policy, but it is no more illiberal than 
dictation to the students as to what they shall study. To be sure, 
liberalism may be a bad policy in the one case and a good policy in 
the other, but this does not in any way affect the liberalism or the 
illiberalism of the two policies. 

It is certain that thoroughgoing and consistent liberals, who 
regard things liberal as superior generally to things illiberal, will be 
as likely to stand for the freedom of the student as for the freedom 
of the professor. Few of us, however, are thoroughgoing and con- 
sistent in any philosophy. Most of us are believers in authority if 
it happens to be a case where we can exercise it; but we are opposed 
to it if it is to be exercised upon ourselves. College professors are not 
always free from this preference. We are all for academic freedom 
because, without it, authority will be exercised over us. Some of us 
are opposed to the elective system because it deprives us of the 
opportunity to exercise authority over some one else. A thorough- 
going liberal is in favor of both because it reduces the authority of 
one person over another. A thoroughgoing authoritarian is opposed 
to both for the opposite reason. 

We may now point out the general contrasts between the liberal 
and the illiberal, or the authoritarian. The liberal in every field is 
willing to trust people with freedom, but unwilling to trust one person 
or group of persons with power over others. The authoritarian is 
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willing to trust people with power over others, but unwilling to trust 
them with freedom to take care of themselves. The liberal believes 
that it is safer as a rule to trust a man with power over himself than 
with power over some one else. The authoritarian believes the oppo- 
site. Each may lay equal claim to the possession of confidence in the 
people. The liberal has confidence in the ability of people generally 
to take care of themselves and their general willingness to do whatever 
is needful to be done and to do it mainly on the basis of voluntary 
agreement. The authoritarian has confidence in the wisdom of the 
mass, of those persons chosen by the mass, or of those whe otherwise 
find themselves in positions of power, to tell individuals what they 
ought to do and compel them to do it. The liberal would say that 
if individuals have not wisdom or character enough to be entrusted 
with freedom, — that is, with power over themselves, — they cer- 
tainly have not enough to be entrusted with power over others. The 
democratic authoritarian has so little confidence in individuals as to 
be unwilling to trust them with liberty, but he imagines that, in the 
alembic of the mass, the ignorance and vice of individuals are dis- 
tilled into wisdom and virtue. Therefore the mass may safely be 
entrusted with power over the individual. 

Finally, a liberal is not necessarily an individualist. In their actual 
historical development words take on meanings not embodied in their 
etymology. It has been remarked that “physics” might just as well 
have meant what “physiology” now means, and “physiology’’ what 
*‘physics” now means; but that usage has established their present 
meanings. A parallel case is found in the terms “socialist” and 
“individualist.” The socialist prizes the individual more highly than 
the individualist does. The socialist regards the individual as an 
end and society as the means, whereas the individualist reverses the 
process. The individualist is concerned primarily with the building 
of a good society. If he can accomplish that purpose, he is willing to 
sacrifice any individual or number of individuals who hinder the work. 
The socialist is not willing to sacrifice individuals, and is willing to 
throw on society the responsibility for their care. The individualist 
advocates freedom of individual initiative on the ground that this is 
the best way to build a great society. It enables society to appraise 
the worth of each individual in the most direct and practical way, 
rejecting and eliminating those whom it cannot use to its own advan- 
tage and preserving and encouraging those whom it can. From this 
poiut of view the individualist might just as well have been called a 
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socialist. He cares nothing for the individual as such, but everything 
for society. He cares greatly for individual freedom and responsibility 
as a means of building a great society, knowing that under individual 
freedom and responsibility, many individuals will be sacrificed for the 
good of society. He is, in short, an individualist because he prizes 
individuality as a means to something larger, not because he prizes 
the individual as being particularly precious in himself. On the other 
hand, the socialist is a socialist, not because he cares so much for 
society in itself as because he sees in society a means of rescuing from 
failure and defeat certain individuals whom he now sees to be suffering 
those misfortunes. 

“The day of the individual has ended, that of the group has 
arrived,” has been rather pompously asserted by a person high in 
authority who was apparently under the impression that he was 
saying something. The day of the group has arrived and departed 
a great many times in the past, and these oscillations will probably 
continue for a long time in the future. The above remark is only a 
euphemistic way of saying that the day of freedom for the individual 
has ended and the day of authority on the part of the group and of 
obedience on the part of the individual has arrived. If it were literally 
and generally true, it would mean that religious freedom was at an 
end, that henceforth the individual would believe what the group 
decided he should believe. It would mean that freedom of speech was 
at an end, and that the individual should say or write only that which 
the group, through its censors, decided that it was expedient for him 
to say or write. It would mean that academic freedom was at an 
end, and that the professor should teach and publish only that which 
some group, either public or private, decided that it was expedient 
that he should teach or publish. What the speaker meant, however, 
was merely that in the one narrow field of labor adjustments, the day 
of voluntary agreements among individuals was at an end, and that 
henceforth individuals should, in this field, make such agreements as 
some group decided that it was expedient that they should make. 
On general questions of individual freedom as against group domina- 
tion, the speaker in question was doubtless liberal enough; he had 
become an authoritarian only on one particular question. 

Even in this case, it is not quite accurate to say that the day of the 
individual has ended and that of the group has arrived. One has a 
right to ask, What group? The United States of America is a group. 
Some of us have thought it a very important group. We also thought 
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that it was a great achievement in group formation when there was 
built up a great system of law, recognizing no class interests, giving 
no advantage to special groups, either religious, educational, political, 
or industrial, but subjecting them all alike to the rules of what the 
national group chose to call “universal justice.” That looked like 
an exaltation of the group. When the opposite process begins, when 
we begin to say that this national group does not know what justice is, 
when we are no longer willing to accept the verdict of its courts, when 
we are no longer willing to subject all lesser groups to the will of this 
large group, but are willing that certain lesser groups shall defy the 
law of the larger group, to assume the prerogative of force, either to 
punish or protect their individuals, or to wage war against enemy 
groups, it is at least an open question whether the day of the group 
is arriving or departing. 

In the days when large groups, dominated by autocratic rulers, were 
being defied by local rulers who were gathering supporters and re- 
tainers around themselves, and assuming the prerogatives which had 
formerly belonged to the rulers over larger groups, would it have been 
accurate to say that the day of the “group” had arrived? Later, 
when the rulers over larger groups again came into power by sup- 
pressing smaller groups and taking power away from their local 
rulers, treating all men alike under a system of law as wide as the 
confines of the larger group, would it have been accurate to say that 
the day of the “group” had ended? Later, especially in our own 
country, when small democratic groups were gradually being deprived 
of their powers and prerogatives by the larger democratic group called 
the “nation,” so that all men, regardless of their membership in 
smaller groups, were treated alike under one system of law, could one 
have said accurately that the day of the group had ended and that 
of the individual had arrived? Not unless his mind was incapable of 
thinking in terms of anything larger than the little geographical or 
religious group to which he belonged. If, now, the process is again 
reversed, and certain small industrial groups, democratically organ- 
ized, are assuming some of the powers formerly exercised by the larger 
national group, also democratically organized, defying its laws, refus- 
ing to allow every individual to be equally treated under the laws of 
the larger group, but insisting on special consideration for their own 
members, is one justified in prating about the arrival of the day of the 
group? Have we not a right to ask which group he is talking about? 
With these distinctions clearly in mind it would be well for those 
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Harvard men who call themselves liberals, to take stock of them- 
selves that they may know just how far they are really liberals and 
how far they are really illiberals. In matters of religious belief, do 
they propose to leave the individual free to decide such matters for 
himself and to be as orthodox or as heterodox as he pleases, or do they 
take the position that authority should be invoked, or any kind of 
compulsion, physical or moral, should be used in favor of orthodoxy, 
heterodoxy, or any other doxy? The answer to that question will 
determine whether they are religious liberals or not. In the field of 
government, do they propose that the government shall leave individ- 
uals generally free to pursue productive work and to organize them- 
selves on the basis of voluntary agreement, using power only to repress 
destructive work, or do they propose to invoke government authority 
to get the necessary work done, and to organize industry on a military 
basis by telling each one what he shall and must do? This will deter- 
mine whether they are political liberals or illiberals. In the field of 
education, do they stand for the freedom both of the student to study 
and of the teacher to teach what he pleases, or do they hedge on this 
question, and stand for the principle of authority in one or both cases? 
The answer to this question will determine how far and in what sense 
they are liberals in education. In the field of social economy, do they 
prize individual freedom as a means of building the kind of a society 
which they would like to see, and do they propose to improve the 
condition of the poor by making it easy for them to bargain freely to 
their own advantage, or do they prize the group merely as a means of 
preserving the individual from failure, and do they propose to use the 
authority of the group for that purpose by taking away from the 
individual the liberty either to starve or to prosper? The answer to 
this question will determine whether they are liberals or illiberals in 
the field of social economy. None of these answers will, it must be 
said once more, throw any light on the question as to whether it is 
better to be a liberal or an illiberal. 


























Selective Service. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE. 
By EDWARD HICKLING BRADFORD, ’69. 


HE success of the selective service of 1917 was sufficiently unusual 
to merit the attention of the sociologist and the historian. Con- 
scription without a soldier in sight, and without the rigidity of mili- 
tarism is an anomaly. This was what General Crowder accomplished 
— a fact which is greatly to his credit not only as an officer in charge 
of the duty of raising an army, but as a citizen who relied upon civil- 
ians to carry out his plans. It is no small achievement to have con- 
ducted a draft acceptable not only to the legislative and executive 
bodies, and to the army authorities, but also to the satisfaction of 
the people to be drafted and their relatives. The results attained were 
most gratifying, moreover, as shown by the quality of the army raised. 
Many conditions have contributed to this happy result, and not the 
least of these is the excellence of the original plan supplemented by 
the many rulings which came down to the various Draft Boards from 
the office of the Provost Marshal General in response to a multitude 
of wise questions from perplexed Boards. 

For a realization of the merit of the measures adopted to assemble 
the American armies in the Great World War, it is well to recall the 
state of public opinion at the time of the passage of the Draft Bill by 
Congress. It is to be remembered that Great Britain, though air- 
raided and submarine-blockaded under the threat of invasion, hesi- 
tated for some time before deciding to employ compulsory service; 
that Australia rejected conscription; and that in Canada the Act, 
adopted only after successful conscription in the United States, occa- 
sioned much discontent and disturbance. The American Congress 
wisely adopted the Draft Act at once before beginning military opera- 
tions, and carried out the regulations of the Act with practically no 
difficulty, and with general popular approval. This was partly due 
to the experience in the Spanish-American War and in the results of 
the National Guard mobilization along the Mexican frontier, as well 
as to the recollection of the difficulty met in the volunteer system of 
the Civil War. The American people took the Spanish-American War, 
the Philippine War, and the prospect of a Mexican War with little 
seriousness. They recognized, however, that a war with Germany was 
a different matter. 

Many people believed that no draft law could be passed; a people 
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with universal franchise hesitates to vote itself to the thraldom of 
military service. It was also thought that the States of the Mississippi 
Valley, feeling safe from the danger of invading armies, would never 
submit to the demand for conscription. Several Western Congressmen 
who went to their homes for advice, returned with a mandate from 
their constituents to vote for the Draft Bill, which they promptly did; 
and the Selective Service Act was passed. It was the choice of the 
American people, who entered upon the war advisedly, discreetly, 
soberly, and in the fear of God. 

The next scene in the drama of events could have been watched in 
a large committee room of one of the State Capitols where a group of 
thirty or forty citizens of middle age — worthies rather than notables 
— were gathered on the summons of the Governor and the Adjutant 
General of the State to take oath and assume the burdens of the duties 
imposed upon them under the President’s command, and to carry out 
as members of the District Boards the Selective Service Regulations, 
provided by law and to be administered by the Provost Marshal 
General. A second meeting for organization, to secure uniform action 
of the Boards throughout the State, was held behind closed doors. 

After a short period of uncertainty and confusion, the District Draft 
Boards began their work and held daily sessions to consider the many 
papers appealed from the decisions of the Local Boards. The meetings 
were wisely, by the vote of some of the District Boards, open to the 
public. It was of the first importance that the public should realize 
that the Selective Service was justly selective; that there were no 
secret channels of approach, or back-stair suggestions, and that influ- 
ence or favor was not possible. Any registrant desiring to appeal from 
decision of his Local Board would be heard, and any friend could pre- 
sent facts for a registrant, but no prolonged legal arguments explana- 
tory of the rights of citizens or the proper interpretation of the law 
were permitted. The District Boards were organized as Courts of 
Final Appeal to administer the Selective Service Regulations as pre- 
scribed by the Provost Marshal of the United States, subject only to 
reversal by the President of the United States. 

A little consideration would show the nature of this extraordinary 
venture in popular legislation embodied in the establishment through- 
out the country of these suddenly created and untrained courts with 
practically a power of life and death, with little or no oversight or 
control. To order a man into military service is not tantamount to 
condemnation to summary execution or penal servitude, but the 
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practical results might seem to the unwilling individual to be but 
little different. 

There was no tried procedure or experience to temper the arbitrary 
power suddenly imposed on groups of individuals selected almost by 
haphazard without any positive knowledge of their aptitude for the 
work required except that of common repute or the impression of the 
advisers of the Governors of the respective States. A greater oppor- 
tunity for corruption or the abuse of personal power was probably 
never before furnished on so large a scale. The Revolutionary Tri- 
bunals of the Terror were hardly vested with more authority. 

Carlyle, in his spirit of dyspeptic cynicism, asserted that an equal 
number of men rounded up in the street by a press-gang and placed 
in the Houses of Parliament would be endowed with as much wisdom 
as that shown by the Lords and Commons. The extravagant state- 
ment was recalled to a member at one of the meetings of the com- 
bined Local and Advisory Boards, where discussions were held as to 
proper procedures and interpretation of rulings under the Selective 
Service Act. Those present appeared to be locally representative men, 
of divergent interests, who agreed on the main purpose of loyalty, 
looked at the various questions from different points of view, and 
worked out satisfactory results by common sense rather than technical 
interpretation of the rules. There was an evident intention in the 
selection of the members to eliminate politics and religious or race 
prejudice. It was wisely determined that there should be a labor 
member on each District Board, that there should be lawyers and 
physicians in sufficient numbers, but without a predominance creating 
the point of view of specialists. Though the medical member of the 
Local Boards was an important member, in the District Boards, or 
Boards of Appeal, when no examination of registrants was held and 
judgment was based largely on affidavits, he was the least important; 
the lawyer was the most necessary member. One essential qualifica- 
tion for membership on these Boards was the quality always needed in 
American affairs, viz., that of being a “good mixer” — or, in other 
words, the ability to take the other man’s point of view, and to 
listen with interest to what he has to say. 

The work of selecting registrants for service was for both the Local 
and District Boards extremely hard. The first million numbers drawn 
by lot in Washington represented registrants to be immediately in- 
ducted into military service in order of their respective numbers up 
to the required quotas; only those physically qualified, whose absence 
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would inflict the least hardship on the community were to be selected. 
The first burden of hurried selection fell most heavily upon the Local 
Boards, whose members were obliged to listen to appeals and solicita- 
tion, — in many cases of neighbors and friends, — both for exemption 
and for preferred changes of admission to the service ahead of their 
order numbers. 

The Selective Service Regulations in the first months were not so 
explicit as they became later after experience of the working of the 
Draft had given wisdom. Haste necessarily brought confusion, and 
there was need of haste, for the Allies wanted our soldiers, and there 
was no time to be lost. 

Enough praise cannot be given to the members of the Local Boards 
throughout our country. It was in reality their patriotic labor which 
gave the Nation an army in so short a time. The anxiety, the mental 
tension wore heavily upon many of the working members of these 
Boards. Besides the tax upon their time, the necessary neglect of 
their business and resulting loss, the wear and tear of responsibility, 
in some cases undermined their health. In one State alone two deaths 
were recorded justly attributable to the overwork and anxiety in 
selecting and inducing registrants into service under the first quota. 
The work was made possible by the public spirit of the people who 
from the first approved of the purpose and democratic character of 
the Selective Service. Not only was there an absence of an anticipated 
threat of riot or resistance, but even the pacifists, conscientious ob- 
jectors, and German sympathizers kept a discreet silence. The Local 
Boards being close to the sentiments of the people found much of the 
patriotic human interest which relieves the drearier aspects of ordi- 
nary conscription. 

The District Boards, as boards of appeal covering the area of many 
local divisions, saw comparatively little of registrants. The cases 
coming before them on affidavits and appeals were of those who wished 
to be excused from service for various reasons. The District Boards 
faced the hard side of compulsory military service, and judged without 
the personal bias of acquaintance or sympathy. The papers of appeal 
were considered strictly according to the regulations. In many in- 
stances the Local Boards left all questions of important decision en- 
tirely to the District Boards, and automatically questions of exemp- 
tion on industrial grounds were referred to the District Boards. The 
work involved in the careful consideration of many thousands of 
papers required the exercise of judicial qualities to a degree not usually 
developed in ordinary occupations. 
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Although the printed rules received from the Provost Marshal’s 
office were in form mandatory, the implied discretionary powers 
brought great responsibility upon the members of the Boards. Upon 
the District Boards was laid the duty of providing that the Draft 
should not create undue hardship in any instance, and their decision 
as to what constituted undue hardship was practically final. 

A great advantage came from the divergent points of view of the 
different members of the Boards. What may be termed a professional 
psychology was observable. The medical man trained to listen to the 
claim of the individual with a professional purpose to help him would 
incline to grant exemption to those who put up a reasonable argument 
to that end. Furthermore, he would not be keen to detect fraud. He 
usually accepts his patients’ statements as facts. The man trained in 
the competition in trade is more suspicious. The business man or 
contractor is restless over technicalities, and wants to finish his under- 
taking on schedule time. The labor man wishes to protect the working- 
man against hardship and crowding by the profiteer. A man carefully 
educated as a lawyer hesitates to violate constitutional rights, and 
hesitates when precedent and decisions are wanting. 

The training and experience of the Bench and that of an engineer 
skilled in large undertakings and in utilizing labor effectively furnish 
excellent ability for a District Board. Men with such training scan 
with skilled intelligence affidavits and questionnaires which contain 
both truth and exaggeration or deceit, and estimate expertly the 
value of different large industrial plants and their claim for the exemp- 
tion of necessary men. 

After the induction into service of the selected men of the first 
million registrants, which was practically completed by the autumn 
of 1917, came the more deliberate and less hurried classification of 
the remaining 9,000,000 registrants between the ages of 21 and 31. 

The most difficult decisions the Boards were obliged to make were 
those in regard to claims for exemption on the ground of dependency. 
These claims could be made by any dependent, and for that reason 
did not necessarily measure the lack of patriotic zeal of the registrant. 
In a conflict of duty between that to the home and to the country, the 
District Board was to make a final decision based upon the facts pre- 
sented in sworn affidavits and upon a knowledge of the regulations. 
Judgments so formed, the testimony presented being imperfect, must 
necessarily be faulty in many instances, especially as adequate time 
for thorough investigation was not always possible owing to the 
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multitude of claims. Unjust decisions in some cases were unavoidable, 
but it is believed that these were few as the utmost pains were taken 
to obtain the facts. 

Mistakes were, however, minimized by hearings in some instances, 
and by repeated investigations by agents. Truth as to the amount of 
property owned is not easily ascertained. Heavily mortgaged real 
estate, which to envious neighbors appears as wealth, may in reality 
be a liability. The actual dependency of aged parents or minor chil- 
dren upon the energetic efficiency of a devoted son or brother is not 
easily established. It was always desirable for the members of Dis- 
trict Boards to bear in mind the need of considering the opinion of 
the community and to respect it in regard to the merits of claims; 
the strength of the Selective Service must rest finally upon the 
approval of public opinion. But strict justice was the main purpose. 

Claims for deferred classification on the grounds of late marriages 
required much consideration, partly because different communities 
looked upon the question differently, and divergent opinions in differ- 
ent adjacent localities brought undesirable confusion and resulting 
dissatisfaction. 

The Government itself was not at first definitely determined upon 
the best method of procedure in treating these cases. The regulation 
was sufficiently definite. All marriages entered upon after the enact- 
ment of the Selective Service Law were to be regarded as under sus- 
picion as probably contracted for the purpose of establishing a claim 
for exemption —i.e., “slacker” marriages. The contrary must be 
proved. But every bride and bridegroom would claim that they in 
their marriage had no idea of the Draft. They had been planning 
marriage for months or years, etc. True marriages are made in Heaven. 

The fact remained that many late marriages were hurried by the 
war, and that practically none were made without the knowledge that 
the bridegroom might be needed for service, and therefore the status 
of matrimony was entered upon with a full knowledge of the probable 
consequences. Some of the marriages were undoubtedly made for 
romantic reasons, the glamour of a soldier husband, but many men 
deliberately married in the hope of exemption. If the normal rate of 
marriage could have been determined and the increase known, a 
basis could have been determined on which to estimate the number 
of slacker marriages. But in the absence of any specific ruling, each 
case had to be judged upon the evidence presented with a common- 
sense interpretation. 
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A more definite ruling, which simplified decisions, was finally re- 
ceived from the Provost Marshal’s office, but it was made so late as 
to apply only to the registrants who came of age in the year ending 
June, 1918, subject to the new Draft. It was to the effect that late 
marriages themselves established no claim for dependency, but in 
marriages made before January, 1918, dependency could be claimed 
for achild born or unborn on June 5, 1918. An unborn child in a mar- 
riage entered upon after January, 1918, could not be made a basis of 
a dependency claim. 

It is difficult to estimate sympathetically matters of emotion and 
sentiment from bare statements in answers to questionnaires, even if 
accompanied by photographs of bride, and newspaper clippings with 
cuts depicting the charms of the brides to be. Personal appeals were 
sometimes made by attractive young women who asserted that pure 
affection alone and no thought of evasion of the Draft influenced their 
decision of marriage in the month following the announcement of the 
Draft Law. The purchase of diamond engagement rings, the public 
announcement of engagements, were urged as proof that love alone 
moved them to marriage in spite of the well-known fact that many 
engagements are broken and many plighted troths never kept. In fact, 
some have been known to have been engaged many times before mar- 
riage. A hard-hearted and matter-of-fact Board was obliged to decide 
that a mere engagement, even if known toa large circle of friends, could 
not be considered the same as a contract of marriage. The records of 
divorce courts, and marital troubles suddenly settled at the outbreak 
of the war, drunkards and recreant spouses forgiven by pitying wives, 
or the reverse, men denounced by deserted women, with anonymous 
letters accusing a Lothario, all came under the scrutiny of those who 
like the Fates, or Minos and Rhadamanthus, should be pitiless. A 
well-to-do parent, who had supported his daughter, a romantic widow, 
suddenly turned her out of doors in July, 1917, and sternly obliged 
her to be supported, in a newly engaged and expensive apartment, by 
a young son; either, as stated, because she hoped to marry an impe- 
cunious lover, or perhaps, as was suggested, that her son might claim 
her as dependent upon his meagre earnings. A pitiful note from a 
young bride stated that she never could return to her father’s 
house, and was an expectant mother unable to work; she was found 
to have left her home and married one who would shelter her from 
life in an apartment with a loose-living father. A frank registrant, 
answering the official question of the questionnaire as to any other 
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means of support of his wife, stated that he wished he could find 
him. 

It would appear that the number of young, devoted, chivalric 
men who marry delicate and feeble women is extremely large. In 
fact, judging from the affidavits presented, the physical condition of a 
large number of brides is extremely poor, and their imminent nervous 
collapse, if deprived of the company of their husbands, certain. 

Do men choose in preference, from the nobility of their protecting 
natures, the pitifully weak and clinging-vine type of wives, or {s the 
status of marriage such as to break down the self-reliance of even 
stout-hearted womanhood? 

Most bridegrooms among the claimants for exemption on the 
ground of dependency considered matrimony a serious undertaking, 
which absolved them, on account of its responsibility, from any duty 
to the State. 

One curious anomaly of the regulations was the direction that a 
man married to a capable woman who had earned her own living pre- 
vious to marriage, and was not yet a mother, could not claim exemp- 
tion, while the more heroic man, who had indulged himself in the 
luxury of marrying charming female incapacity, could. A premium 
was thereby placed upon the value of idleness among women. 

Besides many instances which could be lightly considered were 
others of pitiful hardship, where young people, carried away by the 
flush of the romantic sentiment of a war-time marriage, found the 
reality of stern anxiety in the result of ill-advised conduct. 

The number of instances of human interest, both humorous and 
pathetic, which could be quoted, would fill a volume. Second-rate 
musicians thought their art too sacred to be profaned by military 
service. An individual engaged in the lucrative business of collecting 
the refuse from city stables and shipping it by train to suburban buy- 
ers claimed exemption as an agriculturalist. An undertaker thought 
he was engaged in a necessary industry and was therefore exempt on 
industrial grounds. One happy bridegroom claimed that his wife, 
much older than himself, and not welcomed by his parents, was de- 
pendent upon him because she weighed 220 pounds. A large number 
of well-satisfied men stated their belief that they were helping their 
country much more in their daily occupations than if serving in the 
trenches, though they would be otherwise happy to serve in the ranks. 
Several members of small and obscure religious sects who did not 
believe in war, or who could not look upon a dead body without defile- 
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ment of their sacred calling or beliefs, asked that the religious char- 
acter of their lives be respected. One even claimed exemption because, 
though not professing any religion, he was opposed to war. 

Fraudulent claims were in many instances evident. Direct deceit 
could as a rule be detected. Although it is said to be easy to lie, it is 
difficult to lie skilfully, especially if the questioner has had experience 
with liars. 

Intentional deceit was, however, exceptional. By far the greater 
number of claimants evidently acted in good faith in considering their 
own personal interests of paramount importance. 

One regulation of the Selective Service Regulations, though justified 
by a proper desire to keep the service honorable and the uniform above 
reproach, excluded all men who had served time for a felonious crime. 
In one instance a registrant who several years before had been con- 
victed of burglary, had served out his sentence in a penitentiary, and 
had afterwards lived decently and honestly, desired to win back his 
good name in the army. He wished to give to his wife and child an 
honorable name. His request was supported by a letter from his wife, 
who waived a claim for dependency. It was, however, under the regu- 
lations, impossible to grant the request. The wearers of the uniform 
would object to any suspicion of association with convicts. 

As by far the greater number of claims for exemption on account of 
dependency came from the less well-to-do classes, no impression as to 
the general financial state of the city could be formed. There was, 
however, a noticeable absence of claims for exemption from registrants 
of easy circumstances. 

A recent French novel, L’Inferno, by Henri Barbusse, consists of 
reflections on a series of events seen by an observer through a hole 
in a wall of a room. The conduct of those who, unaware of observa- 
tion, acted out their true natures, justified the conclusion that human 
life is far from being as idyllic as the poets might wish to believe it 
to be. 

Novel writers who draw pictures from their own imagination, even 
if based on their own experience, give impressions colored by their 
own limitations. They generalize from small particulars, and flatter 
themselves that they are realists. They find what they look for, and 
consider their recorded impressions human documents. 

To generalize from a glance through the opened doors of thousands 
and thousands of households of a large city, would require a bold as 
well as a comprehensive observer, and would present imperfect opin- 
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ions hardly deserving acceptance. Yet it is natural to wish to record 
an impression from so unusual an opportunity as that given to any 
one whose duty it has been to examine as carefully as may be, even 
with insufficient presentation of facts, into the condition of a multi- 
tude of lives as recorded in their own statements under circumstances 
where the records are of importance, and not hastily made. 

It is impossible after such an experience for any one with an open 
mind, even admitting all evidences of fraud, deceit, cowardice, self- 
seeking, egotism, selfishness, immorality, to come to any other con- 
clusion than that the great mass of humanity in our large cities has a 
healthy moral soundness. The conservative, constructive, humani- 
tarian forces are immeasurably stronger than the selfish, destructive 
influences. Humanity is far from heroic, it is essentially common- 
place, unless in rare instances when played upon under the stress of 
unusual circumstances; but humanity is absolutely and soundly hu- 
man, and as such worthy of sympathy and interest. To look only 
upon its pathologies is to fail to study the whole; it is to study the 
mud in the street, and to fail to see the beauty of the landscape 
and the sky. 

The Selective Service Act has had one great advantage for the 
American people which was never anticipated by its framers. It has 
shown, as nothing which has ever come to us, to ourselves as well 
as to our enemies, the immeasurable, splendid, sound, healthy force 
latent in our Nation. 


THE NEW SYNTHESIS. 
Br GEORGE FULLERTON EVANS, ’05, 


OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 


T is hardly to be doubted that the question by which any system 

of college education may best be challenged is this: In what man- 
ner does the growing man see his way in life more clearly for having 
been to college? 

This is a question which has long challenged the colleges and which 
was, before the war, in many colleges being unsatisfactorily answered. 
Now that the war is over, there is some doubt whether certain of our 
colleges of liberal arts will decently long survive to answer the ques- 
tion at all. No one can certainly say what the effect of the Great War 
is to be on the American college, but any one interested in colleges 
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and in college problems is warranted in venturing his guess, at least 
sure that mere venturesomeness nowadays will not serve alone to 
damn his utterance. 

Then let us venture our thesis. It is that, whereas the American 
college of liberal arts has for a number of years risked its reputation 
as an institution that could help the average growing young man to 
see his way on the whole more clearly for having attended it, the 
Great War, by the manner of its focusing the minds of men on certain 
great eternal and essential relations, has given the liberal college a 
hint of that institution’s true and lasting office, and may help the col- 
lege to set out with a new warrant of instruction which will enable 
it to get back the place it has so nearly lost. 

By the term “liberal college” are meant collectively the American 
institutions of liberal arts, the advanced higher schools not com- 
mitted to professional training. The term as used recognizes that the 
intellect has after all an end of its own. It was just this sense of the 
term that Cardinal Newman illustrated in one of his famous addresses 
before the University of Dublin. 

Before the World War, the liberal college was professedly trying to 
educate, it is true, — “to provide leaders among men”’ (to use the 
words of Woodrow Wilson when he was president of Princeton). But 
while thus professing, the liberal college, it may be maintained, was 
rather too busy showing young men how to become clever, efficient, 
hireable workers to be able to show them how to become potent 
thinkers on whom the world could count in a crisis. 

The college faced the embarrassing problem of trying to prove to 
the youth of America that there was value in things connected with 
age-long experience and learning, when youth cared primarily about 
his own getting on. There was a degree of tragedy in this. Yet the 
college was brave. For its own part it was trying honestly to educate 
— to keep clear before the mind of youth the deep-seated relations 
of things. The trouble was that youth was less interested in funda- 
mental relations than in the plain uses to which things could be put. 

The college was in much the same situation as the old professor of 
the era of 1850-1880. At the beginning of that period, college chairs 
were few. The professor occupied what some one has well called a 
“settee.” He taught for example, Astronomy, Philosophy, Botany, 
and Mathematics. And all the while, as the professor taught all these 
things and grew old at it, there came (mainly from Europe) more and 
more facts to be classified. And, as this went on, there arose about 
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the old Professor of the truly Liberal Arts many professional labelers, 
whose one poor claim to relationship with him was that they labeled 
liberally. Soon in each of the branches which the old professor orig- 
inally taught there appeared need for more and more close research 
and classification. And so, at last, by dying off, the old professor took 
the only possible graceful means of relieving the whole situation of 
embarrassment. 

I am not herein setting up a reactionary claim of objection to 
Science; I am merely trying to give the old professor his due. He pro- 
fessed not so much to teach all Mathematics and all Botany and all 
Philosophy, as to teach the great Relations existing within them and 
between them. His mind was not so empty as it seemed. It may 
have lacked many facts, but it was full of the Life of all facts. He 
seemed to the world like a back number, but in reality he held the 
keys to something which, if it had been shut off from us and lost, 
would have meant a loss irreparable. 

The American college has risked a predicament. There is much to 
justify the statement that the period 1880-1910 was for our liberal 
colleges a period of lessening influence and power as compared to the 
influence of the technical and professional schools. From 1880 on, 
the college has often been hard pressed to justify its own existence. 
Many young people coming to college were asking of it, “Show me 
the way to make a living.” And many a liberal college, having long 
of necessity admitted that teaching was not the best way to make a 
living, was pointing to the numerous professional schools now fast 
encircling it and saying, “These can answer you.” 

The liberal college was simply facing what may be summed up as 
an era of completely threatening intellectual agnosticism. We may 
employ the word “agnosticism” here deliberately. Pray what else 
can we call a period when men begin to doubt everything except what 
they seek for the satisfaction of their transient desires? 

It is all of a piece with the Nineteenth Century swing to Natural- 
ism. Even Evolution — at first the confirmation of the glorious rela- 
tion which Man held to Nature — soon itself forgot that Nature can 
be held in any relationship, and ran amuck and became the agnosti- 
cism of Science. Certain men saw that unconscious stones seemed to 
have been blindly evolved, and, in an habitually blind attitude, they 
lost their own race-consciousness, and, taking the accumulations of 
race-wisdom, they hacked it off, and labeled it “Science, self-sufficient.” 
Germany and its thought-system is, for example, the result of such 
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unchecked naturalistic thought. Germany has appeared a race con- 
scious of no debt to the rest of the world. But men and nations owe 
one another respect and guidance, and this respect and guidance goes 
both backward and forward in history for establishing its warrant. 
Those of us who do not believe in “giving our ancestors the vote,” as 
Chesterton urges, at any rate are likely to expect in some way respect 
for the guiding of our descendants. During the last century, facts 
poured into our universities, into our country, into the world, too 
fast to be adequately related. They were simply being labeled as 
fast as might be, and in our accumulating confusion, we were forget- 
ting that anything mattered but the labeling. 

Of course every scientist did not lose account of fundamental rela- 
tions. Thomas Huxley in the eighties shows that the process of mere 
labeling had not got the better at least of himself. In speaking of his 
work, he says that he knew of nothing that gave him more real 
pleasure than that which came when a whole mass of different struc- 
tures were seen to run into one harmony as the expression of a central 
law. This, we may take it, is real Science at its work. And we must 
not forget that the word “science” comes from scio. Surely anything 
short of knowing relations is only partly knowing! 

Nor did every college, any more than every scientist, lose account 
of fundamental relations. The college as a whole in America could 
not have survived ten years if it had. But it ran into danger, and one 
symptom of the general danger was that colleges were appearing more 
and more afraid of proclaiming any definite intellectual policy. The 
college seemed to be allowing Society to take it more and more for 
granted. In the universities the tendency was to make scientific 
methods in all things stand as good university policy. Upon the col- 
lege faculties the effect of the tendency was to make scholars more 
welcome than teachers. And upon the students, the effect was to 
make them independent of recognized standards and to lead them to 
expect to find mental shuffling credited with the rewards of genuine 
thought. 

The great educational experiment known as the Elective System 
was the natural child of prevalent mid-Nineteenth Century thought. 
Carried to its illogical extreme, as it often has been, it is the blind 
theory of the survival of the fittest at work academically, with the 
responsibility for the “failures” disavowed by the administering pow- 
ers. However, it is not necessary that in application the Elective Sys- 
tem be carried to its illogical extreme, any more than that the working 
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of popular government be pushed in practice to its worser possibilities. 
The Elective System can be made to work as well as popular govern- 
ment. But in the successful popular government, in return for the 
loyalty which is expected, some protection to all is promised. It is 
largely because the Complete Elective System disavows protection 
that it is to be challenged. The dangers of popular government under- 
lying its benefits make it necessary that we have the best men to 
govern. It was the fact that Harvard in the nineties had the best of 
presidents that kept the educational Bolsheviki from getting the 
upper hand in New England. 

It may be objected that the college does not owe a man high grades. 
It does not. But it owes him protection from low ones. The city in 
which a man is born does not owe him a living. But if when he is 
grown another city invites him to come and share its great benefits, 
it must adapt itself to his needs and see that they are largely answered. 
And is it not one of the greatest needs of youth that it be as early 
as possible delivered from muddle-mindedness? So many “Alma 
Maters” have been like too up-to-date mothers — women who have 
either not known just what was good for their children or who have 
not cared to commit themselves or their offspring by definite advice. 
Many a youth stood the Elective System well; but many a one found 
his course a chaos without relations, not so much a “course” or run- 
ning ahead, as it was a race-track which at every point met itself 
going another way. It would not be fair to argue that the Complete 
Elective System necessarily muddled the student; but it does seem 
fair to assert that a general strict preventing of the muddling process 
was not workably established. The trouble with the Complete Elec- 
tive System was that it was too complete. It was like the self-govern- 
ment of the Russians under the Red Rule, so completely full of self- 
chosen men and self-chosen policies to be pursued, that all sense of 
responsibility and of relations was easily lost. And practically up to 
the time of the Great War this lack of insistence of relatedness in our 
education went on. 

From somewhere came suddenly a cleavage in the world’s ethics, 
and right and wrong before the world had to be defined; came sud- 
denly a challenge as to how men shall best go to work to get things 
done, and the world was given to see suddenly, that work may be 
done in either of two ways. It may be done by doggedly specializing, 
or by divinely correlating. The one is the method of Germany; the 
other is the method, which, now taking thought, we should like to 
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think of as our own. And with our taking thought and with our choos- 
ing, there comes out such a fact as this: that things in general are per- 
haps not so much gases and molecules, as agents for hindering or 
helping the progress of civilization. And does it not suddenly become 
demonstrable that the men of large vision, fit for occupying places of 
power, are the men who, while they may be technically trained, are 
more than that? They are at once capable on short notice of relating 
things that need relating, and so keeping the world from whirling into 
a welter of Specialized Efficiency. When a man thinks safely in a 
crisis, he forgets details and thinks of the relations between details. It 
appears that only so can a man remain sane. 

The German philosophy is no older than Darwin. Thomas Huxley 
and the German General Staff learned from the same masters. To the 
one, Science was not self-sufficient. It was a part of the expression of 
a Central Harmonic Law. To the German group, it mattered not to 
trace the harmony, if only the structure of a thing and the thing itself 
were closely differentiated, — labeled, in short. 

Suddenly in many respects this War has brought men up short from 
trying to label things, and has shown them that they must see the 
larger harmony between things or else give up altogether. It has shown 
them how they may search for and how they may find relations be- 
tween things, and especially how they may take consolation from the 
promise that the world is speeding toward a great joining and not 
toward a great sundering. 

Who was there teaching in an American college last year who did 
not mark a new seriousness on the part of the students? Sometimes 
they introduced in class a subject, which for its weightiness and its 
risk in handling made the teacher tremble behind his desk. It was as 
if, knowing themselves about to go out to face alone a great problem, 
they asked a word of assurance, before they went. The meaning of 
things — especially the meaning of things taken together — formed a 
new field for their thought. The young men thought of death in these 
late days as a thing more imminent than they had imagined. They 
seemed to discover that death as a scientific process had given place 
to Death, a person. 

University departments sped up during the war to train men for 
a single purpose. Medical departments, technical, scientific depart- 
ments worked as they never worked before. Science proved greater 
than ever before, for, for the first time it did things in an unscientific 
way. For the first time since their establishment, the specialized and 
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specializing departments worked with a real vision. All interested in 
university work had a real vision, and saw for the first time how uni- 
versity work could be focused. It was a blanket vision, verily let down 
from heaven, and all that it held is seen now to be consecrate to the 
glory of God, — the God of Victory and Peace. It is not necessary for 
the redemption of the sciences that they stop to make any profession 
of faith — for instance, to acknowledge God. They cannot stop. To 
halt to praise God is to become a Pharisee in the streets. Science is 
just now too busy saving men to do anything else. 

It fairly looks at last as if Science were discovering Man. It would 
appear that Man is actually being acknowledged by blind Nature as a 
thing worthy of homage, one the travail of whose spirit could actually, 
when it chose, arrest the march of natural progress. And it seems to 
be the good-will or good spirit that promised from the day of the 
Marne to come out victorious. And in the future only that university 
wherein the sciences continue to be focused for the betterment of 
Man’s Civilization will be the university that will do what the world 
is expecting of it. 

And the Liberal College in the midst of all this — what is to happen 
to it? With the long-delayed sight of the relations of things flashing 
out elementally clear, there need be no doubt about the College. The 
University will always be a place where the professions are taught 
and with them the technical sciences. The Liberal College must be 
the place where these are linked together. Men preparing for the scien- 
tific and learned professions are to study the great basic relations of 
things in college and then pass into the higher university schools to 
deepen their detailed knowledge and to perfect their technical skill. 
Let the Liberal College be thought of, then, as the eye of the Univer- 
sity, — recognizing light and also sighting dangers; let it be the shrine 
where forever shall be kept the secret of the close and very plain 
relation of the sciences — where, for centuries now to come, men 
may find interpreted the causes of the world’s threatened downfall 
and the reasons for its delivery. 

And now, as proof that such bethinking of its newer and newer 
duties is for a nation’s department of Higher Education most possible 
and practicable, comes the report of the New British Education Bill. 
What a hopeful document it is! — what a proof that old Mother Eng- 
land has plenty of good mother-sense left, and, like most good mothers, 
can see farther than her children! 

Great Britain, in short, is enacting into law a programme which 
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seeks to insure and use the great habit of scientific efficiency which 
she has attained — perhaps imported from Germany. But especially 
is she making certain that the soul of Britain is to be preserved. The 
Bill insures a decrease in secondary education, but it admonishes that 
technical scientific education shall not begin until the pupil shall have 
a good general education. This, in other words, is a definite demand 
that the relations of things shall be appreciated by the student as 
widely and wisely as possible before the separation of the world 
into facts is undertaken. Germany has risked herself in the hands of 
skilled technicians and lost. Great Britain, in the greatest of all her 
national crises, has caught the vision of the means of preserving her 
spirit alive. 
American education is safe, if it heed the lesson. 


ADVENTURES OF AN AVIATOR. 


N the December number of the Macazine was printed a brief 
account of the exploit for which Lieutenant Arthur Hadden 
Alexander, M.L.A. °17, received the Distinguished Service Cross. 
The letters following were written by Lieutenant Alexander to his 


mother. 
96TH AERO SQuADRON, 
August 11, 1918. 
Dear MortuHeEr: 

Just back from my first raid into Germany. We got away about 
quarter of eleven, really the worst part of the day to fly because of 
the heat bumps which are terrible in this part of the country. I flew 
next to the leader on the left, a position I like best of all, and enjoyed 
every minute of the trip, — well, all but a few minutes as I will nar- 
rate. We took off and climbed, climbed, climbed back around our 
side of the lines until we got about 15,000 feet or so and then made for 
Germany. It all seemed unreal after waiting and talking about it so 
long; and when I saw the trenches loom up ahead through the scat- 
tered clouds, it seemed unreal and entirely natural at the same time. 
We passed over a place where there had been a terrific battle some - 
time ago and the ground was absolutely bare, — all brown and black 
and a sea of pockmarks which were shell holes. There were so many 
trenches that it was impossible to tell which were ours and which were 
Boche, though it was n’t hard to tell when we got over the other side, 
as little black smoke puffs began to appear, mostly a long way behind. 
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When they got close enough we took shots at them to warm up the 
machine guns. 

Well, away we went on and on picking up this and that landmark 
which we had studied out beforehand. The clouds got pretty thick, 
though they were a long way down below us, which doubtless saved 
us from getting more anti-aircraft fire but at the same time it made it 
hard to find our way. About two thirds the way over a lone Boche 
chasse plane came out of the clouds, hesitated when he saw us, then 
cautiously came up a little closer and tacked on behind at a safe dis- 
tance, though several of the fellows took shots at him just for luck. 
He sort of cocked his head at us once or twice and then disappeared 
in the clouds, to get his gang probably. Finally we picked up our 
objective and got the signal to get ready to bomb and closed in even 
closer than we had been. Just to give you an idea of how close we fly, 
the leading observer has a gold tooth with a bridge on it. I got so close 
that I could not only see the tooth, but when he grinned at me I could 
see the bridge as plainly as if we had been sitting in a room talking. 
It is exhilarating to fly in formations like that where every one is 
packed in wing to wing. 

As we went over the objective the leading observer ducked down 
into the cockpit of his machine, all the other observers scanned the 
sky for Boches, and the pilots watched for the bombs to fall from the 
leading plane. Down they go, dropping flat and gradually pointing 
nose down, and as they leave the first machine the others drop theirs. 
You can see them for a while and then they go out of sight only to 
make their whereabouts known by a red flash, a white patch and then 
a cloud of black smoke sometimes accompanied by a big red flash if 
they hit an ammunition dump. This time they lit on the railroad 
yards and warehouses.of an important junction and although the 
smoke was too thick to let us see what damage was done, it must 
have been considerable. As soon as the bombs were dropped we turned 
and headed for the lines, and then the real fun began. We had to pass 
over several good anti-aircraft batteries on the way back, and as I 
was looking around at the puffs ahead and to one side some distance 
and really enjoying things, a sort of coughing “wgrough” went off 
just below my wing, followed immediately by another that could n’t 
have been more than 75 yards away. It is a highly unpleasant sensa- 
tion. When they break some distance away it is amusing, but when 
they come close you wonder how much closer they are going to come 
and wish you were back on the ground. There were only half a dozen 
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or so that were really close, though they kept breaking ahead and 
even right in the formation for some time. Just before we got to the 
lines a formation of six Boche planes came up out of the clouds at us. 
One of the boys was hanging behind and they all made a dash for him, 
and you should have seen him scamper for the formation. It reminded 
me of a lost duckling making for its mother with a flock of dogs after 
it. He got back all right and the Boche simply hovered around us 
until we got well over the lines, waiting for some one to stray from the 
formation. We were all waiting for them, rather hoping they would 
attack us, but they don’t seem to like equal numbers or even slightly 
superior odds in their favor; their method is to fly in big bunches and 
pick off the stragglers. 

When we got well over the lines the leader gave the signal to break 
up and then came the gradual glide down into the field with throttled 
motor with a little tour at every 3000 feet or so to get used to the 
denser air. Finally the home field came into view and down we came 
into it like a flock of pigeons after an even three hours trip. At about 
3000 feet the air got so bumpy that I had to use both hands and feet 
to keep the machine on an even keel from there down to the ground, 
particularly over the woods just before landing in the field. It has 
crossing the English channel smoothed to an asphalt pavement. The 
best part of the whole trip is to feel that warm blast of ground air hit 
you after the cold upper currents, come down to the field and make a 
perfect landing, if you are lucky enough to get away with one, then 
taxi up to the hangars where all the mechanics, staff, sometimes 
French and English from neighboring squadrons, sometimes a general 
or two that come up to see us return, and all the peasants in the 
neighborhood are waiting. I have three mechanics with a Dutchman 
who speaks funny broken English as chief, and when they saw me 
land they waved their hands and came dashing out on the field like 
kids when their papa returns at night, grabbed the wings and steered 
me up to the hangar, all talking at once. The poor old Dutchman, 
who is the best mechanic on the field, had a horrible time and got his 
words all mixed up asking, “How does she have went?” and other 
funny things. And then what a joyful feeling to ease yourself out and 
take off the heavy flying clothes and stretch out your legs. One of 
my legs almost went to sleep with the constant strain of pushing just 
a little on the rudder. When we looked the machine over we found two 
holes from fragments of high explosive shells, — one in a wing and 
the other in the tail, just little holes about as big as the end of your 
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thumb but enough to mark with a small maltese cross in a circle, the 
sign of a wounded machine. One of the boys had a wire shot in two 
and about a dozen holes in the wings. He was just behind me. All in all 
it was a great experience ond I suppose there will never be another 
like it. The weather promises to be good now, so I suppose we shall 
be going over every day if not twice a day. Once a day is enough, for 
although I wasn’t particularly tired, there is a certain lassitude 
brought on by a three-hour trip, particularly if there is any fighting, 
that makes it about enough for one day. The quick change in altitude 
is rather trying and you are constantly on edge with looking for 
Boche, dodging the shells and finding your way, to say nothing of 
keeping within twenty or twenty-five yards of the next machine in 
formation. 
Now they have movies in the Y.M.C.A. so I must stop. 
Lots of love. 
HappDEN. 


96TH AERO SQUADRON, 
August 16, 1918. 
Dear Moruer: 

We are in the middle of a stretch of perfect weather and certainly 
are making hay while the sun shines, — and I might say while the 
planes last, for they are certainly getting shot to pieces, slowly but 
surely and sometimes not so slowly at that. We go on at least one raid 
a day and for the last two days have had two each day, each of around 
three hours, so that when the day is over we are plenty ready for sleep. 
The high altitude for these long hours is very tiring and unless one 
comes down very gradually each time it is hard to get to sleep at 
night. Your ears buzz and head throbs and sometimes you can hear 
that motor humming along all night. Yesterday was the best day I 
have ever made in the air. We went over in the morning fairly early 
and I had my first crack as a flight leader. It was a peculiar feeling, 
leading a formation of eight planes over into Germany, hitting the 
objective, and getting them all back. The leader has to regulate the 
formation so that the slowest can keep up and at the same time get 
over there and back without running out of gas, so you have to pick 
your course pretty carefully not to lose any distance. What with 
placing the bombs in the right place (the leader regulates the bomb 
dropping) and dodging the anti-aircraft fire, it is quite a responsi- 
bility. We got away with it all right, made a beautifully bunched 
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direct hit on a railroad yard filled with cars and got home in good 
time with nothing more than a few holes through some of the wings. 
°T was a happy trip. ; 
The real party came in the afternoon of the same day. This time I 
was flying in deputy flight leader position behind and to one side of 
the leader, who was a man who had been with the French for some 
time. Some of the machines dropped out, so that we only had five 
machines going over. We got over in good shape, had just dropped the 
bombs and were turning for home, when out in front loomed a forma- 
tion of six Boche fighting planes, little fast monoplane machines that 
were painted like fishes, orange and black stripes with a white tail on 
which was the old iron cross. Just as I spied them my observer tapped 
me on the shoulder and pointed out three more over to one side; and 
just then a bullet hit my radiator and my motor began to slow down 
and we started to drop back out of the formation. Oh! moments of 
joy! Those certainly were a bad couple of minutes until our leader 
saw I was in trouble and slowed down for me, and even then I did n’t 
know whether the motor would hold out or not. It did all right and I 
sneaked back into place and then we went to it. We were at a decided 
disadvantage because we were outnumbered almost two to one and 
had slower and heavier machines, even though we had front and rear 
guns, but we closed in tight and whenever a Boche would come within 
good shooting range every one would let go at him at once as if it were 
timed. It was a good hot running fight all the way from the objective 
well back over our side of the lines when the Boche let loose a few 
parting shots and swung off. How good those lines did look as we went 
over them! It was certainly interesting to see those little fellows*bob- 
bing around under our tails as they would pull up at us and let loose 
a burst, then swing off on a wing and come in again, sometimes as 
close as 100 yards, and now and then we could see a stream of tracer 
bullets go by from their guns, — silver streaks that tell where the 
bullets are going, and then when one of them would get in good range 
all our guns would converge on him and the cone of tracers would go 
directly at him from all sides. Several of us saw one of them start to 
fall but he disappeared before he hit the ground and as we were busy 
taking care of his friends don’t know whether we got one or not but 
have asked for confirmation from the observation posts. I was watch- 
ing the leader and guiding on him when all of a sudden I saw the wires 
on the tail part as a bullet severed them, but he got home all right. 
It was a wonder that some of the machines were able to get home, 
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for they certainly were shot up. One machine had eighteen holes in 
it and had two wires shot away. The leading pilot was slightly wounded 
in the leg, — the bullet must have hit a strut and then went through 
his puttee and just barely penetrated the skin. I got away pretty easy 
with a bullet through the radiator, one through the propeller, two 
through the wing and one through the tail. One man got a bullet 
through his tire, so when he landed he almost tipped over. All in all 
it was a pretty busy day with plenty of excitement to last some time, 
though we went over again this afternoon and are going over again 
to-morrow, weather permitting. My permission comes in three days 
and I think I shall be good and ready to spend a quiet week sunning 
myself at the seashore. 

A scrap like that does n’t seem like a real fight but more like a game. 
It does n’t seem as if they were shooting bullets at you trying to kill 
you and that you are trying to do as much for them because you don’t 
see the bullets hitting the plane nor do you hear much of the shooting 
except of course your own guns which rattle away merrily. Sometimes 
if your own observer is not shooting you can hear the Boche guns if 
they are pretty close, but when they get that close you know it is time 
to do something. It seems more like a manceuver of some kind, partic- 
ularly after you have been doing the same thing behind the lines. No 
one got excited and every one seemed to do just the right thing at the 
right time, which is very good, for we were outnumbered so much 
that they would have got one of us sure if they had been able to break 
up the formation. 

Now it is bedtime so I must cease and get ready for another day, 
and $ good-night. 

Love ever. 
Happen. 


Base Hospitat 18, 
September 18, 1918. 
Dear Motuer: 

Your son managed to connect with a Boche bullet in such an effect- 
ual way that it has n’t been seen since, so there is another perfectly 
good bullet wasted. Just at present I am lying on my back in a splen- 
did hospital and receiving royal treatment, having my face washed 
twice a day, listening to the phonograph, when I am not asleep, and 
being eased and coddled by splendid nurses and most excellent doctors, 
and all in all faring very well, though it is decidedly the quiet life. It 
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is n’t every day one gets wounded nor every day one gets away with 
it, so I am making the most of it. 

It happened this way. We were over in Germany (Sept. 7) on a 
raid, — about noon it was, — and had just dropped our bombs on the 
railroad tracks when Boche machines began to appear from every 
side. The wind was such that we had to stay over there longer than 
usual, which gave them a chance to come up to us, and they sure came. 
At first it was a fairly even scrap, but more and more of them kept 
coming on until you saw them wherever you looked. Once I looked 
down, and there was a gang more on the way up. We were in the back 
of the formation, and things got hotter and hotter. They kept closing 
in, and we finally gave them all we had, but it got to be almost impos- 
sible to keep them off because there were so many. 

They closed in to us as close as 30 to 50 yards at times, and you 
have no idea what a sensation it is to hold to your formation and hear 
the Boche machine guns from four or five planes cracking at you, see 
their tracer bullets flashing by your head, and hear and feel them hit- 
ting the wings and fuselage. McCleanan, my observer, kept after them 
all the time, tapping me on the shoulder as he wanted me to tip up to 
give him shots, until he finally collapsed with two bullets in one leg 
and one in the other. Almost at the same time a bullet went into my 
side, through my belt, and into my stomach. 

From then on the only thought I had was of getting back, and I got 
down under the leading machine until we crossed the lines and then 
opened the motor wide, poked the nose over, and made for home with 
all the speed I could make. How I got there I don’t know, for there 
were many blank intervals, and it seemed ages, but we finally got 
back to our own field and a safe landing before I went completely 
under. Four of us were wounded, my observer and two others, none 
particularly seriously — two in the legs and one in the head. 

They brought me over here to the hospital, and three very good 
surgeons went into my stomach after the bullet, but never did find it. 
They did, however, find where it had been without much trouble, and 
sewed me up inside and out and put me in a nice, clean, comfortable 
bed, and now I am waiting for the day when I can have something to 
eat again. The wound is not serious but merely inconvenient, and I 
should be out in no long time. 

How thankful I am to be right where I am and not over in Germany 
somewhere in the same condition, or even to be alive at all under 
the circumstances, for I certainly saw old man death peeking around 
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the corner at me, and so did Mac. There are certainly lots of things 
to be thankful for, one of which is to have such a dear mother as 
you to come back to and to look to for strength. 


Lieutenant Rustin McIntosh, ’14, wrote on September 11, 1918, to 
his family as follows: 

“T have n’t got a terrible large amount of time before the lights go 
out, but I want to write you of a fine thing I heard day before yester- 
day. In town I met a classmate of mine, who is in aviation, and I found 
he was in the same squadron as Hadden Alexander. Of course I asked 
how Hadden was; and he told me that Hadden had got pretty badly 
messed up about a week before. It seems that a bunch of eight Amer- 
ican planes went out and dropped their bombs in Germany, and on 
their way back, when still about 20 miles from the front, were attacked 
by eleven Boche planes from the Richthofen Circus. All of the Amer- 
ican planes, though pretty well shot up, managed to return safely, and 
they got one and possibly two of the Germans. Hadden’s observer was 
shot through both thighs, and Hadden himself was hit in the side. He 
fainted a couple of times on the way back, but got his machine to 
earth safely at their field, and climbed out of his plane all right. They 
put the wounded men into an ambulance, but disregarded Hadden 
because he was walking round making sure that the others were get- 
ting taken care of. When the ambulance was about to start off, he 
asked if there was any room, and said he guessed that if there was he’d 
better go to the hospital too. As a matter of fact he was the most 
seriously wounded one of the bunch, with a bullet in his liver that had 
entered on the left and gone the width of the abdominal cavity before 
stopping. .. . Yesterday I got over to see him. I found him feeling 
fine and in every way getting on wonderfully well. The surgeons were 
unable to locate the bullet, and had to sew him up without removing 
it, but he has had no temperature since, and in all probability he will 
recover completely and the bullet will stay quiet.” 

It is pleasant to know that Lieutenant Alexander has completely 
recovered from his wound. He has been appointed by General Pershing 
to a board consisting of six officers, all of whom have been cited for 
conspicuous bravery, have served more than a year, have been 
wounded and decorated. Their mission as direct representatives of 
General Pershing is to investigate instances of great heroism and make 
recommendations for the conferring of the Medal of Honor, Distin- 
guished Service Cross, and Distinguished Service Medal. 
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WHEN THE AUSTRIAN DRIVE FAILED. 
By W. HOUSTON KENYON, Jr., ’21. 


N the Italian front, the ambulance section of which I was a mem- 

ber was assigned to the Grappa Sector and covered from the 
Piave River to the Brenta River, with headquarters on the banks of 
the Brenta. The actual lines on this sector were in the mountains, but 
so few of the summits did Italy hold that all the principal hospitals 
were on the plains and maintained contact with their posts up at the 
line principally through the medium of the ambulances of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. To climb the mountain was a task consuming the bet- 
ter part of two hours, and a descent with a load of wounded was not 
any more rapid. A round trip, including necessary delays at the hos- 
pitals and the time required for obtaining fresh gasoline, oil, tires, etc., 
usually consumed all of five hours. To facilitate the movement of 
large numbers of wounded in time of stress certain hospital units 
had made arrangements with the men operating the cable railways — 
known as telefericas — to transport wounded on the return trip of the 
cars. And this system, properly perfected, helped infinitely. From 
certain parts of the front all the wounded were handled thus, and 
as a result the ambulance on duty on the mountain worked only be- 
tween the medical post and the teleferica station. Other cars met the 
wounded at the foot of the cableways and carried them to the hos- 
pitals. But always the most desperate cases had to be brought all the 
way to the bottom en voiture, and this necessitated keeping two cars 
always on duty at a mountain post. Other sectors of the front were 
served by hospital units which had not been able to make teleferica 
arrangements or whose chief surgeon disapproved of such a method 
of removal of the blessés. At such posts each new batch of sick or 
wounded meant a complete round trip to the base hospital. Of each 
type of medical post we had two, serving in all a sector of the front 
perhaps four miles long. 

On the 14th of June, 1918, I was relieved from front-line duty at a 
non-teleferica post and proceeded down the mountain to my head- 
quarters and reported for a period of repos. The afternoon and evening 
of that day were as quiet as the many that had preceded them, but 
toward midnight one or two of us who were not yet asleep remarked 
upon the spasmodic increase in gun fire which could be heard dis- 
tinctly on the mountain. But spasmodic gun fire was far from a nov- 
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elty and at a rather late hour I fell asleep. Some time later I remem- 
ber hearing some one in the room say that there seemed to be unusu- 
ally heavy firing; but for the most part my slumber was unbroken for 
several hours. 

Quite early in the morning, about six I think, I was awakened by 
loud talking. Every one was awake and in the door stood our sous-chef 
du section. He told us briefly that the Austrian offensive had started 
and we had better get up immediately. He had been in France as an 
ambulance driver and had known what it was to be in the path of the 
Boche advance. He knew that, though no calls had come for ambu- 
lances, every man must be at his post ready for a day of waiting, or a 
day of desperate work, or a day of hurried flight toward the rear. And 
every man respected utterly his judgment. 

After a hasty breakfast we were off, toward one of the big base hos- 
pitals; by ones and twos the ambulances started out. Until this mo- 
ment, excitement had kept us concentrated on our work, but now I 
was able to take in my surroundings. The road showed signs of the 
passing of tremendous columns of men during the night, but there was 
very little above the normal amount of traffic. From the mountains 
came a dim grumbling undertone that rose and fell in intensity — 
sometimes sinking to a point where it was inaudible above the noise of 
the car, again rising to a pounding crescendo which made the window 
in the ambulance rattle and which could almost be felt in the steering 
wheel. To all appearances the mountains at first looked quiet enough, 
but it took no very practised eye long to observe the sharp, jagged 
flashes of the batteries and the occasional spout of earth as a stray shell 
soared over from far behind the Boche lines. Along the roadside 
women and children stood at their doors, curious and full of wonder, 
but with a world of worry and anxiety in their eyes. In some places 
old men had gathered together a few precious belongings in sheets and 
had laid them by the door against the moment when word should be 
passed along to start down the road away from the enemy. 

Then we reached the hospital, and parked the car in a long row of 
others which had already arrived. 

For nearly an hour and a half we waited, alternately frenzied with 
excitement and wearied with the delay. Car after car went out, but 
still no call for No. 22. No. 22, I may remark, was a large Fiat ambu- 
lance capable of carrying six litter — or couchés — cases, or eleven sit- 
ting — or assis — cases. It was operated at the time by another Har- 
vard boy, John Fiske, and myself. In the order of sequence we were 
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the third large ambulance due to go out. During the course of the 
delay there was no reduction of noise up on the line. I remember the 
constant rumbling and crashing, the muttering, and the trembling 
shocks, that, much dimmed by distance, floated down to us. Once, as 
I looked, I saw a sudden flash, directly on the sky-line, and a great 
mounded cloud of dust and dirt rose up to hang like a pall over the 
spot for nearly five minutes. Once a rushing scream burst above us 
and formed a small compact little black cloud high in the air, while the 
shrapnel tore its way harmlessly into the foliage of a little orchard. 
Again a small shell fell without bursting into a thicket near a cavalry 
remount depot and raised pandemonium for some time. Some few 
minutes later another scream ended in a tiny burst which sounded 
like the pop of a bottle. I was mystified until the true import reached 
me. It was gas. That one and only gas shell precipitated the flight of 
the civilians, and during the greater part of the forenoon they were 
to be seen leaving their dwellings, carrying absurdly big loads, and 
always trying to maintain a sort of half dog-trot. 

Toward nine o’clock — we had reached the hospital just before 
eight — traffic on the road became gradually more and more con- 
gested. The hospital was situated on a “parallel” road just at its 
junction with a “perpendicular” road, and the crossing teemed with 
life. I was surprised to observe that the number of civilians had 
grown tremendously, and that many large calibre guns were in the 
rearward movement. None actually were coming down the mountain, 
but several batteries passed en route from the Piave. Very little seemed 
to be passing up toward the front, excepting camions full of food sup- 
plies. These, of course, move in times of quiet and in times of storm. 
But the stream of civilians raised the greatest comment. 

Rumors began to spread very rapidly. Most seemed to agree that 
the line in the mountain was holding reasonably well, though all the 
advanced positions had fallen. But froth the Piave the news was not so 
reassuring. Report said that the Austrians were across on a wide front 
and might be now between Grappa and Venice. As if in confirmation 
of this a light field battery, according to news brought from our head- 
quarters, had taken up a position on our front driveway facing, not, 
as might be expected, toward the gap in the mountains opposite that 
point and known as the Brenta Valley, but along the face of the moun- 
tains. In other words, the enemy was expected to arrive from the 
Piave as he swept up the whole Venetian plain. On top of this dis- 
quieting information came definite orders from our sous-chef that if our 
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work carried us near our headquarters we were to pack such things as 
could go into one piece of luggage and leave it by the front door for 
transportation, if possible, to safety. Also a little town far back on the 
plain was named as a rendezvous for such cars as could get away. 
That was the last straw. Evidently the Piave line was crumbling and 
the Boches would have no trouble in sweeping up the foot of the moun- 
tain and capturing the entire Italian Fourth Army intact as it lay in 
the hills with all its vital arteries of roads and telefericas ending at the 
foot of the mountains. Secretly I thought of the cars on duty on the 
mountain. What had happened to them in that raging inferno in 
those tiny valleys and lofty crags far above the Venetian plain? 

At that moment an orderly dashed out of the hospital. After a hur- 
ried report to our sous-chef he again disappeared. A moment later 
John was cranking the engine of No. 22 while I was getting out steel 
helmets and gas masks from under the seat. We were to go up the 
mountain! 

Again I felt the old thrill and excitement. The instructions had said 
that the advanced posts on the mountain were overwhelmed with 
wounded and if a car could get through, it would be needed very 
badly. In my wildest dreams I could not have imagined such luck — 
for duty on the mountain in time of attack is extremely coveted. No 
longer did I hear the pounding of the guns. No longer did I feel that 
there was another person in the world but that one chap on the seat 
beside me. My nerves all came up like bowstrings and everything else 
in my consciousness faded into the background behind the paramount 
purpose of driving that car and getting through. 

I have had somewhat the same feeling before. When I am studying 
and become thoroughly absorbed to the exclusion of all else in the 
world, even time, it approaches it somewhat. But never have I had 
such an intensity of concentration. I suppose it must have come from 
a sort of combination of the excitement and happiness and triumph 
of the moment. 

Of the ride in its early stages I remember very little. The car was in 
perfect condition and I recall listening with pride as the motor roared 
louder and yet louder in an effort to make the greatest possible speed 
up the steep grades. The road was strangely deserted; I passed but 
three or four camions (trucks) during the whole ascent, At one place 
the road swung out on a steep hillside just over the muzzles of a bat- 
tery of medium-calibre guns. The terrific concussion nearly drove in 
my ear drums. 
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After nearly an hour of climbing we came at last to a preliminary or 
false summit. At this point the road actually descended on a hillside 
facing the Austrian peaks and was accordingly shielded by camouflage, 
a curtain of burlap, rags, and wicker work suspended on poles and 
wires. At the bottom of the camouflaged road the way again began 
to climb and this grade led steadily upward for nearly another hour of 
climbing till it reached the summit of Mt. Grappa. Our destination 
lay, however, a scant ten minutes ride beyond the foot of the camou- 
flaged road. Now in the middle of its short length of not more than a 
fourth of a mile the camouflaged road makes a sharp, almost hairpin 
bend, in accordance with the established custom of following closely 
the contours. As we descended gently on this strip of road I noticed 
that the road and hillside just above it were strangely torn up. Great 
jagged craters of a size I had never imagined before lay on each side of 
the road. The camouflage itself was torn and gashed, the poles 
snapped off short, strips of wire hanging across the road. In the road 
lay great boulders and countless smaller rocks and frayed bits of turf. 
Great care was necessary in avoiding these. And over all hung heavily 
the sickening odor of exploded gunpowder — the well-known TNT 
fumes. Fortunately none of the hits had been in the road, so we man- 
aged to get through without mishap. Farther on a short stretch of 
road was saturated with gas, but in a motor-car speed is one of the 
best antidotes. By holding my breath for a moment I avoided any 
inconvenient consequences. 

Just beyond lay the medical post. My recollections of that ghastly 
scene are of the faintest, perhaps fortunately. In front of a tiny 
wooden hut stood the surgeon. His hat was off, his hair was tossing 
and wild, his long, heavy black beard covered his collar and seemed 
to connect his head to a badly soiled white apron. On every hand lay 
the rows of wounded. Some were conscious and suffering badly; others 
were, by the blessing of God, under the effect of morphia; others lay 
still and white with just a spark left, yet obviously so hopeless that 
they had been laid aside; a few were just shapeless masses under a 
blanket which had been drawn over their heads. While a dozen hands 
passed stretchers into the car I had an opportunity to view the sur- 
rounding country. Along the crest of a neighboring peak the barrage 
was bursting irregularly and fitfully, but with a determination which’ 
indicated that some sort of attack was contemplated. The distance 
to that hillside was perhaps half a mile in a straight line, but the noise 
was deafening. To the accompaniment of whistling, whining screams 
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and ripping and crackling explosions the brown earth shot up in four 
or five places at once while the shrapnel clouds poured in by hundreds, 
only to dissipate and drift away in the face of the succeeding bursts. 
Great boulders rose in the air above the cloud of smoke and dust, fell 
back to earth, and rolled and leaped down the mountain-side toward 
the little ravine below. High above the dust cloud burst the little 
white cotton balls of shrapnel which were designed to maintain a con- 
stant spray over the whole wide area of the barrage. In the extreme 
bottom of the ravine hung the yellow, stratified, almost liquid, cloud 
of yellow mustard gas. Just back of the medical post a battery of 
light guns was pounding and screamed away its shells toward that 
living inferno on Mt. Asolone. Far away along all the back ridges as 
far as the eye could see the irregular flashes stabbed the air as all the 
might of Italy was thrown into the fray. Above all the terrific con- 
cussion one could distinguish the scraping snarl of the great Italian 
14-inch shells, climbing on a long arc from huge naval guns far down 
on the plain below to drop with enormous destructive energy on the 
Austrian railroad centres and crossroads far back in Bocheland. 

But the ambulance was full and we were soon on our way. All 
along the road we found abandoned equipment, torn rocks, small 
boulders, masses of turf, small shell craters, and splashed mustard gas 
on the rocks. But no shells hit near during the short ride back to the 
camouflaged road. As we turned to climb this short stretch we met a 
motor-lorry backing rapidly out. The driver explained hurriedly that 
the camion in front of him in the convoy had been hit and was spread 
all over the road ahead. The way was impassable. We drew to the 
side of the road, and John walked up ahead to examine. 

For some two or three minutes after his departure I waited pa- 
tiently. Then, high above the pounding of the guns came a scream. 
It began slowly, but grew rapidly louder and louder. When it had 
grown to a roar which seemed to drown out all else it suddenly stopped. 
From the hillside a hundred yards above the car and diagonally away 
from it so as to be very near the hairpin turn, rose two enormous gey- 
sers of dirt, mud, rocks, boulders, shrubbery, and trees. They shot 
up sixty, seventy, eighty, a hundred feet in the air with stones flying 
high above that. Then came the two almost simultaneous concus- 
sions. I had dropped flat on the floor of the driver’s compartment and 
waited. No rocks hit the ambulance, and we were safe. But what of 
my partner, up the road on an inspection trip? 

Thad a rather conscience-stricken moment and as a result decided to 
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go up and at best try to find the remains. So, with gas mask ready and 
steel helmet pulled tightly on, I set out, hugging the bank rather more 
closely than was necessary. When I had come almost in sight of the 
hairpin bend I heard once again the beginning of the whining scream. 
I went flat in the gutter under the protecting lee of the bank and 
waited. That shell took a perfect age to come in. I had ample time to 
review my whole past life and more, too. Most prominently in my 
imagination stood out the faces of my father and mother and a girl 
friend or two. Then came the shock. My head being on the ground, 
I felt the full force of the concussion. The burst must have been on 
the bank immediately above for I could smell the fumes almost at 
once. Then I waited for the aftermath. Stones of all sizes began to 
hit in the road. Something of huge size went by with a humming 
sound and cut a clean hole in the camouflage. A shower of small stones 
came rolling and bouncing down the hill and leaped out over me like 
a waterfall. When things had quieted down I got up and hurried 
along. On the next turn what was my astonishment to meet John, 
strolling absent-mindedly down the middle of the road, stepping 
over rocks and around small shell holes and lighting a cigarette. 

Such a sight made me thoroughly ashamed of myself; his example 
of coolness and courage will be a model to me all my life. 

He reported the road impassable, so we backed out the car and 
halted on the opposite side of the valley till the shelling should be 
over. For the next quarter hour those 12-inch shells came in at regular 
intervals of four minutes and twenty seconds. For accuracy and clock- 
like precision I have never seen anything to equal that display of gun- 
fire. Always by twos they came; and always closer to the road they 
came till two direct hits had planted craters in the road big enough to 
float a canoe in, and effectually blocking all travel. At this point we 
were joined by one of the ambulances regularly on duty on the 
mountain. It was driven by Charles Eliot, of Harvard, later dec- 
orated for his work that day on Grappa. We agreed that we must 
chance it on a new mountain road not yet completed but possibly 
already in a passable condition. So off we started and nearly three 
hours later emerged on the plain; where the roaring, pounding, and 
screaming of the guns and shells were merged into an indistinct mut- 
tering undertone; where one could talk quietly with one’s neighbor 
and be heard and understood; and where our cargo of blessés could 
reach the care and medical attention due them and be put to sleep in 
a clean, white hospital ward. 
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But for the ambulances there was no rest. The situation, however, 
was somewhat relieved by the reinstatement of some of the telefericas 
which had all, without exception, been destroyed early in the attack 
by the accurate gunfire of the Boche artillery. The flow of wounded 
from the mountain was proceeding in a fairly regular manner and the 
places of congestion were now the receiving or distribution hospitals 
near the foot of the mountains. Hence No. 22 soon found itself evacu- 
ating wounded across the plains to the big base hospitals far in the 
rear. And so the following days and nights passed — for the drivers 
snatches of food and snatches of sleep — but always the wounded 
kept piling up. Gradually, however, the guns began to quiet down, 
fewer and fewer blessés came down the cableways — and more and 
more food and sleep became the lot of the Red Cross drivers until 
at last the front had quieted down completely and it became defi- 
nitely known that the lines had successfully withstood the Austrian 
assaults. 

I am glad that I had the opportunity to get an intimate first-hand 
view of such a clash of great powers, such a meeting of an almost irre- 
sistible mass and a very nearly immovable body. The Italian infantry 
and artillery were equal to the occasion; the body proved itself 
truly immovable while the mass showed itself really resistible. 
Certainly the experience will rank with the greatest of my life. As 
my proudest possessions I can show a number of Boche helmets, 
gas masks, bits of shell casings, and shell points. 


WALLACE CLEMENT SABINE. 
By EDWIN H. HALL 


BOUT ten days before the death of Professor Sabine I heard of 
his serious illness and called his house by telephone for further 
particulars. Sabine himself at once answered me in a voice so cheerful 
and strong that my fears might have been dissipated if I had not re- 
membered that on a previous occasion, after going home from the 
laboratory unmistakably ill, he had answered my inquiries in the 
same way. This was, in fact, his method of censoring health bulletins 
relating to himself. 
A day or two later, not venturing to use the telephone again, I 
called at his door and asked for Mrs. Sabine. Being told that I could 
not see her, I left my name and was turning away, when I was called 
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from within the house, and Sabine, who had heard me at the door, 
came halfway down the stairway from the second story to meet me. 
Finding that he really wished to have a talk with me, I went to his 
room. He must have known his condition to be one of great danger, 
but evidently he was not submissive to the ordinary rules of the sick- 
chamber. Most of the time while I was with him he reclined, half- 
sitting, on a couch, apparently taking whatever position was most 
tolerable, and I knew it would be useless to offer advice. In his care, 
or lack of care, for his own health he was now, as he had been during 
all the thirty years of my acquaintance with him, a defier of precept, 
a law unto himself. 

Any time for the past year or two, looking upon his spiritual, still 
youthful, face, and noting the smiling obstinacy with which he fol- 
lowed a course of toil that must end his life too soon, one might be 
tempted to think of him as some elfin being that had taken human 
form in benevolent caprice, but was now planning departure and ad- 
ventures new. Not that he ever, save in the very ecstasy of pain and 
weakness, showed any symptom of world-weariness. He was full 
of affection, full of the zest of life, full of plans for future years. 
He has told me that he never enjoyed his work of teaching more 
than during this past fall, so trying to mosi of those who remained 
in academic life, and he had been looking forward joyfully to the 
prospect of resuming his work of research, especially that part of it 
which was to be carried on in the special laboratory built for him by 
his friend Colonel Fabyan at Geneva, Illinois. 

From his ancestry he should have had long life, and he probably 
counted too much on this inheritance. He had lived through more 
than one tremendous crisis of illness, and he seemed to feel that he 
could brave off any attack of disease. But even if he had seen death 
unmistakable in his path, he would not have halted or turned aside 
so long as the war lasted. In fact, he had been repeatedly warned 
that a surgical operation was needed to save his life, and had replied 
that he could not stop for this while his country was in danger. With 
all his high courage and resolution, however, and a clearness of head 
likely to take him in safety through difficult passes, he was no seeker 
of danger for its own sake, no sportsman, in the ordinary sense, no 
player of rough games. Indeed, during his early years at Harvard, 
the slightness of his figure, the delicacy of his face, the deferential 
courtesy of his manner, may have raised in the minds of some the 
question whether he was fitted for the not always easy task of teach- 
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ing and controlling a large class of possibly boisterous undergradu- 
ates. But this solicitude was quite gratuitous. He was the son of a 
woman who, at seventy years or more, described her own way of 
crossing the proverbially dangerous streets of Paris thus: “I have 
no difficulty; I wait till the street is fairly clear and then I walk 
across, looking neither to the right nor to the left.” So Sabine, telling 
how to deal with an incipient lecture-room disturbance, said: “It is 
perfectly easy; all you have to do is to survey the audience and look 
every man in the eye.” 

I suppose, however, that he was rarely obliged to use even this 
measure of discipline. For young men were drawn to him; he spoke 
in a low, though clear, tone, and they kept still in order not to lose 
his words; they clustered about him after his lectures, partly to hear 
more and partly, I suspect, for the mere pleasure of being near him. 
They took his advice about their studies and their life-work, and 
they could not have done better. 

Sabine’s preéminence in the field of architectural acoustics was 
beyond dispute. The lectures which he delivered at the Sorbonne as 
Harvard Exchange Professor were on this subject. Visiting England 
early in the war, he was at once put on a committee to study the 
physical conditions of the House of Commons.' It is evident, too, 
that he was consulted on acoustic matters by the British military 
authorities later in the war; but I do not yet know what specific 
inventions for military purposes are due to him. 

An interesting, though incomplete, account of his activities in 
Europe during 1917 is given in the following extract from a letter 
written August 15 of that year: 


The lectures at the Sorbonne then began quietly. There were twenty-five 
in the audience the first day, and this number rose to fifty, — but lecturing 
at the Sorbonne while the world is being transformed into a totally different 
institution, and life such as is left of it is sobered for years to come, — lectur- 
ing at the Sorbonne seems a thing apart. I was also asked to lecture at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, to give a public lecture, and to lecture before the So- 
ciety of Architects. The latter was so kind as to give me a medal as souvenir 
of the occasion; they find the time and the heart to do things nicely in France, 
nicely and kindly even in the midst of death. 

The lectures had hardly stopped when I was asked to help in she Informa- 
tion Bureau of the United States Navy here in Paris on the submarine ques- 


1 He has told me gleefully that he thereupon asked to be admitted to the floor of 
the House during a session and carried his point, greatly to the damage of that for- 
midable English institution, Precedent. 
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tion — a week later by the French Bureau des Inventions on submarine and 
aeroplane questions; I am also definitely on the staff of the Bureau of Research 
of the Air Service of the American Expeditionary Force — a long title — 
and I have just received a request from the British Munitions Inventions 
Bureau to come over to England for consultation on some problems in 
acoustics. 

The few remaining weeks will be full ones. In two or three days I shall go 
to Toulon, the Mediterranean base of the French Fleet, for some direct ex- 
perience of the submarine problem, — then to Italy and the Italian front, — 
back to Paris and three days later to England, — back to the English front, 
then to the French front, again back to Paris for a few days to report, and 
then home. This programme is sufficiently active. 

In the air service I cannot say that I have become a pilot, but I have 
become a good passenger, and this, the pilots say, is a very good thing to 
have along. I can also ride in a Paris taxicab without the slightest anxiety, 
but the other day I was taken by an American officer in a little Ford machine 
and my heart was in my mouth all the time. 


I believe that, in fact, he made one more visit to Italy, and one 
more to England, than this programme called for, before coming 
home; but, as the war is not yet formally ended, the full story of his 
services abroad can hardly yet be told in print. I venture, however, 
the opinion that, when he reached America in the fall of 1917, he 
knew as much about the varied phases of airplane warfare as any 
other man, in this country or abroad. 

Fortunately he did not have to wait for a hearing in Washington. 
Some one there, probably General Squier, saw the value of the in- 
formation and experience he had brought home, and placed him at 
once in the innermost circles having to do with airplane production 
and use. It is a great satisfaction to record that, during all the anxious 
and impatient months that followed, he spoke with enthusiasm of the 
devotion and ability of those with whom he was thus brought into 
the closest relations; and, when some of them were afterward virtually 
placed on trial for misconduct, he stoutly affirmed their merits, an- 
ticipating the verdict which the public has now reached regarding 
them. 

Trying to carry at once his work of teaching in Cambridge and his 
duties as general adviser, information expert, and adjuster of personal 
relations, in Washington, he was constantly taxed beyond the safety 
limit of his strength. Weekly, while the college year lasted, he would 
come to Harvard for two or three days, and weekly he would be sum- 
moned back to Washington by telegram. During the whole summer 
he made only one or two visits, and these very brief, to his family. 
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When the year 1918-19 opened, he saw in the existence of the 
S.A.T.C. at Harvard conditions which appealed to his imagination 
with such force that he broke away from his Washington engage- 
ments. Into the work of teaching, teaching for war, he plunged with a 
crusading enthusiasm, quite prepared to give his life, if need be, in 
the effort. I tried to make him see that failure to meet a class, when 
he had, let us say, a temperature of 102°, was not quite so base con- 
duct as deserting the front in the crisis of a battle, but I made little 
impression on him; so long as he could stand, he would do his work. 
It is a pleasure to reflect that his students, if they did not prove them- 
selves altogether worthy of his efforts in their behalf, did at least give 
him their admiring attention and their love. 

I cannot well close even this brief account of Sabine’s life without 
some mention of his work as Dean of the Graduate Schools of Applied 
Science. He took this office reluctantly and doubtless with misgivings, 
being a teacher and student by nature, not an executive, not a man- 
ager of men. In one respect he was, perhaps, little fitted for adminis- 
trative duties. His nature was intense and reserved. Regarding men, 
and often regarding measures, he had convictions rather than opin- 
ions. Dispassionate argument was difficult for him, though he lacked 
the instinct and temper of the dictator. So the duties of a Dean, the 
real executive head in this case of an institution in a period of recon- 
struction, must have been hard for him at times, harder than they 
would have been for a man of different temperament. As to his general 
conception of what the Harvard Schools of Applied Science should be, 
I think that the educational world hereabout, after some experiment- 
ing with other plans, is pretty much coming back to it. Why, then, 
did he, after several years of experience in his own way, accept and 
advocate that change of policy which is still fresh in the minds of us 
all? I speak without positive knowledge here, but my conjecture is 
that, when once the change had been proposed and he saw that it 
would involve in some degree a sacrifice of himself, he was no longer 
able to view the matter with a free mind. Where another might have 
shown resentment and made opposition, he took inevitably the path 
of self-effacement. For he had in large measure that quality of gentle 
heroism which finds allurement in self-sacrifice. 
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HENRY SHIPPEN HUIDEKOPER, 1839-1918. 
By HENRY M. ROGERS, ’62. 


ENRY SHIPPEN HUIDEKOPER, son of Edgar and Frances 
Shippen Huidekoper, was born in Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
July 17, 1839, and died at Philadelphia, November 9, 1918. 

Next to General William Francis Bartlett, who died in 1876, he 
was, perhaps, the best known and most publicly honored member of 
the Class of ’62. He entered college with his younger brother, Fred, 
in March, 1859; and the two brothers, in their contrasted lives, held 
the confidence and affection of the Class to an unusual degree. 

Frederic Wolters Huidekoper died April 29, 1908, leaving an honor- 
able record as a soldier, as a business man of high repute, as president 
and receiver of railroads, as an organizer of a great Florida Land 
Company, and as a leader and adviser of men in great enterprises 
directed to the industrial development of the country. 

Henry had a career even more varied in scope and activities. 
Entering service in the Civil War soon after graduation, by Septem- 
ber, 1862, he was commissioned a Lieutenant-Colonel of the One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Pennsylvania Regiment; he was then in his 
twenty-third year. He participated in the campaigns of 1862 to some 
extent, and in the battle of Chancellorsville in May,. 1863. 

On the march towards Gettysburg, on June 29, or 30, he had a 
presentiment that he would be wounded in the next fight. He ordered 
a tourniquet made, which when completed he put into his saddle bag. 

On the first of July he found himself in command of his regiment 
and hotly engaged with the enemy, in an advanced position. His 
Colonel, acting as Brigadier, was early wounded and was lying 
in a near-by barn. All of Huidekoper’s officers were soon killed, or 
wounded, or had disappeared from the point where he had made a 
stand with a few of his men, near a wood and behind a rail fence. 
It looked as if his position were hopeless; he determined, however, 
to hold it at any cost, to allow time for reserves to come up. While 
directing his men, he felt a sudden blow on his right arm and knew 
he had been badly hit. Getting out his tourniquet, he had it adjusted, 
and reported to the Colonel in the barn that he was hurt, but should 
hold where he was, there being no officer to whom he could transfer 
the command. 

He held his position for thirty minutes; the reserves came up; and 
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then, faint and weak and in excruciating pain, Huidekoper set out 
on foot towards Gettysburg. When he arrived there he found it occu- 
pied by the Confederates. The church, where a hospital had been 
improvised, was full of wounded of both armies. He went upon the 
operating table, his arm was amputated, and he was told to find a place 
to lie down in the pulpit or in the gallery. He found a vacant spot in 
the gallery not far from the belfry where General Ewell, with some of 
his staff, was observing the fight. General Ewell remarked, “‘We’ve 
licked the Yankees.” Huidekoper spoke up angrily in denial. He 
remained in the church until the Union forces were in control. 

For his gallantry at Gettysburg he received one of the four Con- 
gressional medals of honor given to veterans of the War of the Rebel- 
lion for their records as filed in the War Department. He was the only 
graduate of Harvard so honored. 

In 1870 he was commissioned Major-General of the Twentieth 
Division National Guard of Pennsylvania, and in 1874 wrote and 
published a ‘‘ Manual of Service” for the use of the Guard. 

One of the most picturesque and thrilling of Huidekoper’s varied 
experiences was his part in quelling the railroad riots at Pittsburgh 
in 1877. Huidekoper, who was in command of the Pennsylvania 
National Guard, went alone and in civilian’s dress to Pittsburgh and 
did much efficient work in putting down the disturbances, during 
which many attempts were made upon his life. 

In 1880 he was appointed postmaster of Philadelphia, and served 
for five years. Owing to his suggestion and advice, the Government 
increased the unit of letters from half an ounce to one ounce, and 
adopted the rule to send notices to the addressees of letters held for 
postage. Senator Chase of Rhode Island in the Senate said of the 
Philadelphia post-office under General Huidekoper that “it was the 
best managed post-office in the world, not excepting the celebrated 
London office.” 

Later General Huidekoper became Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Metropolitan Telephone & Telegraph Company, now 
the New York Telephone Company; and later still a special agent of 
the American Bell Telephone Company with residence at Philadelphia. 

He was at one time president of the Harvard Club of Philadelphia 
and of the Netherlands Society of Philadelphia. He was an overseer 
of Harvard College from 1898 to 1910; also a commissioner appointed 
to build a monument at Gettysburg in honor of the Pennsylvania 
soldiers who fought there. 
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He was Commander of the Commandery of the State of Penn- 
sylvania of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States, the great Order founded on the day of the death of Abraham 
Lincoln and because of his death; and he presided at the meeting in 
the Academy of Music in Philadelphia on the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the founding of this Order in April, 1915. 

His interest in the war just closing, whether from a military or 
patriotic point of view, was intense and constant. He was a con- 
spicuous advocate of preparedness by the United States, and chafed 
under the policy of watchful waiting. 

In this necessarily brief recital it is difficult to convey an idea of 
the classmate and friend who for fifty-six years played so conspicuous 
a part in the life of the Class and the fulfilment of the ideals of Har- 
vard. Henry Huidekoper took his life in his hand as a gentleman 
should, ready for any service to Country or friend; quick to respond 
to every call of duty, whether conspicuous or obscure; meeting 
bereavements with dignity and courage. 


SAMUEL ABBOTT GREEN, 1830-1918. 
By LINDSAY SWIFT, 77. 


ITHIN a few weeks of his eighty-ninth birthday Dr. Samuel 

Abbott Green died on December 5, 1918, at the Hotel Lenox 
in Boston, where he had lived for the past few years. His was a 
familiar figure at all Harvard celebrations and anniversaries, and 
not to see him again, striving in his old age to hold his place in 
the Commencement march, is to be reminded once more that that 
festal day is the saddest as well as the happiest of a college man’s 
annals, 

Groton born, on March 16, 1830, of Dr. Joshua and Eliza (Law- 
rence) Green, he graduated from Harvard College in 1851, and from 
the Medical School in 1854. During the Civil War he was assistant 
surgeon of the First Massachusetts Volunteers and then surgeon of 
the Twenty-fourth Massachusetts, his service covering the four years 
of the war, 1861-65. In 1864 he was brevetted lieutenant-colonel for 
“gallant and distinguished services in the field.” From the conclusion 
of the war until 1872 he was superintendent of the Boston Dispensary, 
and City Physician from 1871 through 1881. From 1868 to 1875 he 
was a Trustee of the Boston Public Library, and filled the office of 
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Librarian for some months after the resignation of Mr. Justin Winsor, 
in 1877. 

His most notable public service was as a Trustee of the Peabody 
Education Fund. He had however been an Overseer of Harvard Col- 
lege from 1869 to 1880, and again from 1882 to 1900 — nearly thirty 
years of almost continuous service and of intimate acquaintance with 
the affairs of his Alma Mater. 

In 1878 he was one of a board of experts appointed by Congress to 
investigate the problem of yellow fever. For many years he was a 
member of the Boston School Committee. But he was most closely 
identified with the Massachusetts Historical Society of which institu- 
tion he was at the time of his death Librarian and Vice-President. 

His academic honors were confined to an LL.D. degree bestowed 
upon him in 1896 by the University of Nashville. He also received 
from Venezuela the Decoration of Merit probably in recognition of his 
services as a military surgeon. 

In 1882 there happened in Boston something that may have hap- 
pened before but will certainly never happen again. A man was 
elected, by a plurality of 523 votes, Mayor of the City, simply because 
he was well liked, was believed to be honest, and had discharged well 
those civic obligations which up to that time had been placed upon 
him. In other words he was a good citizen. That he was defeated the 
following year by a majority of 2187 need cause no surprise. One 
year, as Dr. Green found a little to his mortification, is quite as much 
as the electorate can usually stand of a political ingénu. An instance 
of his guileless courage was the “firing” of three Police Commissioners. 
His years of residence in a portion of the city, better known to the hos- 
pitals and the courts than to fashion, had doubtless taught him to dis- 
tinguish rather shrewdly the sheep from the goats. It was during this 
annus mirabilis of Boston’s history that he was delivered of a jest 
that lives. An old woman, resident, I think, in South Boston, sought 
audience of the Doctor to complain of water in her cellar which had 
seeped in and drowned her hens. Even in those benighted days keeping 
hens in a cellar was contrary to the city’s ordinances. Loud was the 
good woman’s keening, and there was no stopping her. At last the 
Doctor, who could be brutal on occasion, ended the matter by saying, 
“But why don’t you keep ducks?” Ben Franklin could not have 
said a wiser thing, and indeed there was much to recail that other 
Doctor of American Common Sense in Samuel Abbott Green. He was 
ample of body, most leisurely of movement, a splendidly large head 
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fitted with an intelligent face, fine forehead, and usually amused 
eyes. Like Franklin he had bonhomie to a degree, like him he 
could be domineering and selfish, though not necessarily for personal 
ends. 

It is never pleasant to speak of the foibles of character, when the 
defendant has departed this life, but both these men were of sufficient 
size, physically and mentally, to make it permissible to speak the truth 
about them, if one can imagine such a thing as biography and the 
truth being anything but incompatible. 

Dr. Green’s reputation must, after all is said, rest on his record as 
Librarian of the Massachusetts Historical Society from April, 1868, 
until the hour of his death. He saw the library of that institution grow 
from 8000 volumes and 13,000 pamphlets to 50,000 volumes and 
115,000 pamphlets. When we consider that such a library must be 
selective and not a vague and general collection, a growth like this is 
considerable. Dr. Green was not only a notable collector of books, but 
a generous distributor of them. Several institutions owe much to his 
catholic spirit in sending gifts where he thought they might do the most 
good. During all this long period he never forgot his native town. It 
would be difficult to enumerate the various books and pamphlets he 
put forth bearing upon Groton. There must be little else to say about 
that enticing spot. Long ago I made up my mind that there was no 
ancient site in Groton of any building dedicated even to the humblest 
purposes with which the Doctor was not familiar. In his affections, if 
that is the right word, Lawrence Academy stood first, and he died as 
president of its board of trustees. In spite of his unremitting dili- 
gence in adding, after his own fashion, to the treasures of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, he was no little of a Cerberus of these 
treasures. Many stories are told of the impenetrable seclusion in which 
the manuscripts and other possessions of the Society were kept, and 
the formidable opposition to be met when an outsider — and sometimes 
an insider — sought to consult them. When I think of the Librarian’s 
austerity in this respect I am inclined to believe that there is truth 
in the story told of an assistant in the old Astor Library, who was 
caught in the act of helping a reader. The trustees met in solemn con- 
clave, and decided that in view of the youthfulness of the offender he 
should be let off with only a sharp reprimand. 

Such were the bibliothecal ethics of two generations ago, and Dr. 
Green was probably only typical of a spirit that happily has passed 
forever. If my memory serves me it was also positive anguish to 
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Mr. Sibley, Librarian at Harvard in my time, to “open up” in regard 
to the treasures he so jealously guarded. 

The Doctor was indeed a charming companion, a good friend, a 
marvelous teller of stories and choice recollections. Life of a sort 
seems to have stolen in to him in the close retirement of his alcoves 
and cabinets. But of that wider life, which implies building more wisely 
on the structure of the past, he had not a glimmering. He was born 
into rather agreeable conditions, and they suited his temperament and 
his mentality. Some go too fast in the chariot of time; others are will- 
ing to jog along easily, advancing a little each day; but the Doctor 
was willing to stay exactly where he was, never idle, but never press- 
ing forward. Verily it is hard not to say of him as Isaiah said of the 
Egyptians, “their strength is to sit still.” If conservatives had san- 
dals and radicals had leaden soles, this would be a better world than 
it now is, and having this in mind I have not hesitated to write as 
I have of one of whom I was really fond, as I think he was of me. 

Now that he has gone, after years of weakness bravely borne, the 
venerable Society will develop in a way utterly abhorrent to Dr. 
Green’s ideals, but what he did accomplish should never be forgotten 
or disparaged. The shabby little desk, piled mountain high with 
never-to-be-answered memoranda, eloquently attests his unceasing 
industry, however futile we may adjudge some of it to have been. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 


NASMUCH as the President’s Report has already been published 

as a supplement to The Harvard Alumni Bulletin, only an abstract 
of it, together with some of the more salient passages, will be given in 
these pages. 

The President’s figures, showing the part that Harvard has played 
in the war, are impressive. One hundred and sixty-eight members of 
the instructing or administrative staff obtained leave of absence to 
enter government service. Twenty-nine hundred and fifty students 
went directly from the University into the Army and Navy of the 
United States; there were 7523 Harvard men in the armed services of 
this country and its co-belligerents, and in the auxiliary services there 
were 2733 more — a total of 10,256 Harvard men in war service, of 
whom 4911 received commissions in the Army and Navy. 

After reviewing the measures taken by the University to meet the 
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requirements of the Government under the S.A.T.C. plan, the Pres- 
ident says: 


The experience of the last two years suggests a further consideration of the 
subject of military training in colleges. The results of the Students’ Army 
Training Corps, defective and incomplete as that experiment has been, seems 
to confirm the opinion expressed in these reports for 1914-15 and 1915-16 
that drill had better be separated from academic study and taught in summer 
camps. Even a small amount of drill in term time interferes with the regular 
college duties more than it contributes to military training; while that train- 
ing can be given far more effectively in camps conducted under strict military 
conditions. A few weeks in such camps are more valuable than a few hours of 
drill each week pursued through four college years. 

Moreover, the war has shown the need of a broader preparation for modern 
war than most of our officers received. There seems to be no doubt that our 
losses in battle were much larger than they need have been if the officers had 
been more familiar with the conditions they were called upon to meet. This 
means not only unnecessary sacrifice, but in a hard and closely contested war 
it might mean the difference between victory and defeat. Surely it ought to 
be possible to teach the art of war as other applied sciences or arts are taught. 
We do not instruct engineers or industrial foremen by merely training them 
in manipulating existing machinery and requiring the regulations for its use 
to be committed to memory. We teach them something at least of the mechan- 
ical principles on which all machinery rests, in order that they may be able to 
understand new devices, and show the workmen under their charge how to 
use them. Nor does such a process unfit them for actual manufacturing plants. 
On the contrary, it makes them far more valuable. There is no obvious reason 
why the same method could not be effectively applied to training reserved line 
officers in the art of war. 

Tactics depend upon weapons; and, therefore, with the improvement in 
weapons tactics change from one war to the next, and from the beginning to 
the end of a long war in this inventive period of the world. But the general 
principles upon which tactics and military discipline rest always have been 
and always will be the same. The military art is the application of these prin- 
ciples to the conditions of actual warfare, and in that sense they are as inva- 
riable as the principles of mechanics, the application alone changing with the 
weapons or machinery in use. It ought to be possible to teach those principles 
and explain by means of them the meaning and intent of field regulations and 
of military organization and supply, thereby training line officers who would 
not only be familiar with the existing practice, but able also to apply their 
knowledge rapidly to the unknown conditions and amended regulations that 
a new war will certainly produce. These things could well be taught during 
the academic term, and their practical application learned in summer camps 
where more continuous and extended operations, with field manceuvres cov- 
ering many days, would furnish better material for systematic observation 
than could possibly be provided in term time. Military principles of this kind 
could be made a scientific study of real academic value even in the case of 
infantry, — still more so in that of artillery, — and they could be taught 
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without consuming a large amount of time. It may be added that such a 
training for citizen soldiers has no tendency to produce a military caste, or 
militant nation, and is in no wise inconsistent with an attempt and a fervent 
hope to prevent future wars. 

A similar plan might be adopted for the Navy, the students being taught 
the necessary mathematics, physics, astronomy, and navigation in college, and 
learning the seamanship and drill during the summer at naval stations and 
afloat. So long as there is no universal compulsory service, military studies at 
most of the colleges must be voluntary; but the summer camps would present 
strong attractions to the students and might go far to solve the problem of 
the long vacation idly spent by far too many men. The case of the large num- 
ber of students who now depend upon their summer vacations to earn money 
for their support in college could probably be met to a great extent if the 
Government, in addition to their expenses, would allow the students the pay 
of privates when in camp, or better still, perhaps, would make provision for 
scholarships like those awarded in college. 


In regard to credit for military service the President writes as 
follows: 


Some colleges are said to have decided to confer the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts upon students who are a year short of completing the requirements for 
the degree, but who have served a year in the Army or Navy as commissioned 
officers. Harvard has not thought it well to confer a regular degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts in such a way, on the ground that this degree, like all the others 
conferred after a period of study, ought not to be a decoration for honorable 
conduct but a certificate that a definite course of education has been pursued 
to the end; and for some years we have been striving to make the work as 
serious as that for any other degree. For this reason the habit which long pre- 
vailed of conferring this degree, after twenty-five years of respectable conduct, 
on men who had failed to earn it when their class graduated, was abandoned 
some time ago. 

An argument advanced for conferring the degree is that the experience 
acquired by an officer is at least as valuable as the education obtained by a 
year in college. In the formation of character, in the knowledge of men, in the 
sense of responsibility, in preparing a man for life, and in many other things, 
it may well be much more valuable than a year of academic study, but it is 
not the same thing. It ought to be honored, far more highly honored than 
faithful work in college, but it ought to be honored for what it is rather than 
for what it is not, and the roll of honor is not dimmed because service to the 
country prevented the completion of a college course or the earning of a 
college degree. This policy was brought before the Board of Overseers by a 
petition in a particular case; and on September 30, 1918, after hearing the 
report of a committee, the Board voted unanimously to accept the recom- 
mendation of the committee “that the present policy of the University gov- 
erning the granting of degrees is wise, and that it is impossible to make in- 
dividual exceptions thereto.” Students returning from the war have been 
given every possible opportunity to complete their work. Those who left near 
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the end of any year have been given special examinations and credit for a full 
year’s work. Those who left College to enter the war have been given certi- 
ficates to that effect; and their names ought to be printed in the Quinquennial 
Catalogue either with a degree conferred honoris causa — as recommended 
by the vote of this Board adopted today — or with some other indication 
that they left College before graduation to serve in the war. This is an accur- 
ate statement of the facts, and is a more honorable way of stating them than 
simply granting the degree as if received in regular course. 


The President points out that the “Faculties of the Law School, the 
School of Business Administration, and the Schools of Architecture 
and Landscape Architecture have voted to admit applicants who are 
entitled to be ranked as Seniors in their colleges and for at least six 
months have been engaged in military or naval service or in civilian 
war work for the United States or a country associated with it in the 
war.” In the case of the Medical School which already admits men 
with certain pre-medical qualifications who have spent only two years 
in an approved college but have stood in the first third of their class, 
the Faculty has voted to relax for students who have served in the 
war the requirement that they should have ranked in the first third 
of their class. 

The President continues: 


The disturbance of the ordinary college routine caused by the war has 
furnished an occasion for reviewing our methods of education and considering 
whether we ought not to proceed farther in the direction we have pursued for 
some years — that of paying more attention to the student as the man to be 
educated, or provoked to education, and less exclusive heed to the single 
course of instruction as the means of educating him. We need among the 
students, and even among the instructors, a better sense of proportion, a 
clearer conception of the aim of the college and of what means are best fitted 
for attaining it. Too few of the students have a definite idea of their object 
in coming to College, even after completing half of their work for a degree. 
Too many have a disproportionate idea of the value of intellectual as com- 
pared with athletic strength, rating exceptional physical achievement too 
highly, exceptional intellectual power too low, and thinking far too little 
about the importance to the ordinary man of cultivating both his mind and 
his body. The conscientious instructor, on the other hand — and instructors 
who are not conscientious are rare — is too much inclined to deal with his 
own subject as a final aim in itself, a thing apart from every other side of 
education, instead of one element among others in the training of an im- 
mature mind. This is true not only of the subject, but of the fraction of the 
subject that falls within the limits of a single course. A professor of history 
in a great foreign university remarked some years ago that there were some 
advantages in an institution smaller than his own, because in his university 
no one taught history as a whole, but each occupant of a chair only a small 
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part of it. The tendency to cut the knowledge of a subject into fragments 
separately taught in distinct courses, with nothing to weld them into a whole 
in the mind of the student, is artificial and harmful. An exaggerated impor- 
tance seems to be attached by teachers in our universities and colleges to the 
dignity of giving courses as compared with other methods of instruction or 
directing study, or with exerting a control over the whole system of education 
by conducting examinations of the kind used in foreign universities. This is 
partly because the value of a department is too often measured by the num- 
ber of courses offered, rather than the proficiency of its students, or the qual- 
ity of its productive scholarship. 

The college years are not the time to form highly trained specialists; that 
comes later; and although an undergraduate must specialize to a consider- 
able extent in order to grasp any subject thoroughly, his main object should 
be to acquire habits of intellectual application, of clear and accurate thought, 
and of lucid expression. He should cultivate the power to understand the 
intricate relations of things, and above all that subtle quality of substantial 
imagination and resourcefulness which comes from constant and profound 
thought on difficult problems. Both the older advocates of the doctrine of 
formal discipline with its division of the mind into distinct faculties, and 
those modern protagonists of pedagogy who assert that any particular study 
gives only a capacity to deal with the subject-matter that it covers, appear 
to overlook the effect which one mental process has upon another. Any one 
who has mastered the calculus, for example, tends thereafter to regard all 
things from the standpoint of ratios rather than quantities, of movement 
rather than position, of tendencies rather than present conditions. Any one 
who has learned to seek for truth in original sources, or by primary proof, 
tends in any serious matter to be dissatisfied with secondary sources or evi- 
dence. The human mind would seem to be, not a collection of thought-tight 
compartments separated from one another, but an exceedingly complex 
whole wherein every method of reasoning, every intellectual conception and 
every body of knowledge has an influence upon all the habits of thought. If 
su, education should be directed to improving the mind as a whole; and the 
different subjects of study, still more the several courses of instruction within 
any one subject, should be considered in their relation to that whole, — not 
for the sake of bringing the various minds into conformity with any one type, 
but that each whole mind may be as good of its kind as it can be made. 


The President declares that the habit of regarding college as an 
educational savings bank where credits are deposited to make up the 
balance required for graduation is a serious evil; and he suggests that 
comprehensive examinations to test the actual attainments and abil- 
ities of candidates might be an improvement over the system now in 
use. Now that the exaltation of sentiment called forth by the war has 
subsided and there is danger of moral relaxation, it becomes more 
than ever the duty of the college to keep before the minds of young 
men the eternal values and the spiritual truths. 
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The college must not neglect the physical welfare of its students. 
Should it go so far as to make some form of exercise compulsory? 

The President discusses the effects of the war upon the professional 
schools, the work of the Harvard Surgical Units, and the inauguration 
at the Medical School of study and instruction in industrial hygiene. 
He then turns to the subject of the Engineering School: 


The question of reorganizing the instruction in engineering and mining in 
accordance with the decision of the Supreme Judicial Court of the Common- 
wealth has been very carefully considered by the professors of these subjects 
and the two Governing Boards. It seemed clear that the opinion of the Court 
required the instruction to be directed by a Faculty composed of men ap- 
pointed and controlled by Harvard University. But, on the other hand, the 
decision does not exclude all possible codperation by that Faculty with an- 
other institution, if beneficial to its students by saving duplication in labo- 
ratories or by enriching the instruction thereby offered. Pursuant to the advice 
of the instructing staff the Corporation adopted and the Board of Overseers 
approved the following plan for the Harvard Engineering School. 


PROPOSED PLAN roR AN ENGINEERING SCHOOL AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Wuereas: In reconstructing an engineering school in Harvard University it 
is important to lay stress upon fundamental principles; to make use of the 
courses in Harvard College so far as is consistent with the curriculum of the 
school; and to conduct the school under a Faculty of its own, the Corporation 
hereby adopts the following plan of organization: 

1. Name. The name of the School shall be the Harvard Engineering School. 

2. Departments. The School shall provide “‘all grades of instruction from 
the lowest to the highest” and the instruction provided shall “be kept ac- 
cessible to pupils who have had no other opportunities of previous education 
than those which the free public schools afford.” For the present, the depart- 
ments of study offered shall be the following: 


Mechanical Engineering. 
Civil Engineering. 
Sanitary Engineering. 
Electrical Engineering. 
Mining and Metallurgy. 
Industrial Chemistry. 


3. Admission. Inasmuch as the entrance examinations to Harvard College 
now admit freely boys from good high schools, the requirements for admission 
to the Engineering School shall be the same as for admission to Harvard 
College. Admission to advanced standing and special study shall be admin- 
istered by the Engineering Faculty. 

4. Fees. The fees of students in the School shall be the same as for students 
in Harvard College, except that supplementary fees for additional or for 
laboratory courses may be charged. 
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5. Class-rooms and laboratories. The work of the School shall be carried on 
in the class-rooms and laboratories of the University, but arrangements may 
be made from time to time for the use of the facilities of other institutions 
for any part of the work (in its advanced technical courses) when the needs, 
financial resources, and best interests of the School so require. 

Arrangements for the use of facilities of other institutions, or the inter- 
change of instruction, shall be made for a period of only one year at a time. 

When there shall be income from the funds of the McKay endowment 
available, in the judgment of the President and Fellows, for the construction 
of new buildings for the Engineering School, containing offices, laboratories, 
work-rooms, and class-rooms, such buildings are to be constructed on Harvard 
University grounds and bear the name of Gordon McKay. 

6. Faculty. The Faculty of the School shall consist of the President of the 
University and of those professors, associate professors, assistant professors, 
and instructors appointed for more than one year, the greater part of whose 
work of instruction is done in the School, and of a limited number of other 
teachers of subjects offered in the School to be appointed in the usual way. 
The term of appointment of a teacher from any other institution who gives 
instruction in the School shall be for one year only; his title shall be lecturer, 
instructor, or assistant. 

The Faculty shall, under the direction of the Corporation, have control of 
all instruction given in the School wherever the instruction may be given. 

7. Degrees. A student satisfactorily fulfilling the requirements of a pre- 
scribed four-year programme in any of the engineering fields shall be awarded 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in that field. 

The degree of Master of Science, or an equivalent degree, shall be awarded 
upon the successful completion of at least one additional year of study. For 
the Doctor’s degree the requirements shall be similar to those in the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. 

8. Credit for instruction elsewhere. As in the case of every other Faculty the 
Faculty of the Engineering School may, in its discretion, from time to time 
allow credit towards the degree under its control for instruction received at 
another institution or by other instructors. 

9. Courses in the School, or the services of its staff, may be made available 
to qualified students of other institutions. 

10. This plan shall be submitted to the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts or a Justice thereof, for approval. 

Under this plan negotiations were opened with the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology with a view to codperation for mutual benefit and the public 
interest, and have not yet been concluded. 


The President records the losses to the University through deaths 
and resignations, shows that owing to the war gifts have been much 
less than usual, and calls attention to the need of a mobile fund, the 
income of which is not mortgaged to any one department or purpose. 
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LINKING ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS. 
By FREDERICK S. MEAD, ’87. 


EARLY four years ago, in The Harvarp GrapuaTEs’ MAGAZINE 

for June, 1915, a member of the Department of Economics of the 
Harvard Faculty put into words thoughts that had been in his mind 
for some time. He pleaded for an endowment of the department that 
would enable it to conduct an organized research on a scale beyond 
that which had heretofore been attempted either by Harvard or any 
other university, or, in fact, by any other agency. The work that might 
be accomplished through such organized research could in his opinion 
hardly be overestimated and might within a generation do more than 
any private agency had ever done to advance the frontiers of economic 
science. As a result of this plea, two years later the University estab- 
lished a Committee on Economic Research. The member of the Fac- 
ulty mentioned above, Professor Charles J. Bullock, was made Chair- 
man, and the following well-known men were made members: Charles 
F. Adams, Frederic H. Curtiss, Nicholas Biddle, Wallace B. Donham, 
Edwin F. Gay, Ogden L. Mills, and Eugene V. R. Thayer. After 
careful consideration the Committee decided that its first enterprise 
should be in the field of economic statistics. Professor W. M. Persons, 
of Colorado College, who had won a name for himself by his studies 
as to the best methods of measuring, comparing, and interpreting 
economic statistics, was engaged to take charge of the work. In spite 
of the Great War, endowments were secured sufficient to enable the 
work to be carried on on a comprehensive scale, and to permit of the 
reporting periodically of the results of the research in a publication 
to be issued quarterly with monthly supplements. 

The new publication is entitled The Review of Economic Statistics, 
and the first number has just come from the press. It is a folio of 
about a hundred pages and is a handsome piece of work, reflecting 
credit on the Harvard University Press, which produced it. The con- 
tents consist of a preparatory statement by Professor Bullock telling 
clearly and concisely the purpose of the Review; a long article by 
Professor Persons explaining in detail the methods which he proposes 
to use in the comparison and interpretation of the statistics examined; 
and a series of charts and tables showing certain well-known com- 
mercial and financial statistics examined according to these methods. 

The average banker or business man will doubtless take for granted 
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the excellence of the methods used, or else refer Professor Persons’s 
rather technical article to his statistician for endorsement. But even 
a cursory examination will convince him that Professor Persons’s 
methods are far in advance of any that have been used before. 
Briefly, Professor Persons endeavors to ascertain the secular trend or 
long-time tendency of the statistics examined, the wave-like move- 
ments that follow each other every few years (or, as he terms them, 
the cyclical movements), and the seasonal variations. In other words, 
he endeavors by his method of analysis to set forth statistics hitherto 
expressed in crude, raw form, in such a way that they become sig- 
nificant and reliable indices of business conditions. 

The data examined consist of the monthly bank clearings of New 
York City and of the country outside of New York City, pig-iron 
production, index commodity prices, imports of merchandise, number 
of building permits issued, railroad gross earnings, tonnage of vessels 
entered in the foreign commerce of the United States, unfilled orders 
of the United States Steel Corporation, number of business failures 
reported, number of shares dealt in on the New York Stock Exchange, 
and rates of interest on short-time paper and long-time investments 
over a series of years. These charts are of special interest and will 
well repay careful study. They are for the period 1903 to 1918, ex- 
cept that of the number of business failures which begins with 1893, 
and those of interest rates which begin with 1890. It may be well to 
eliminate the period of the war, and examine only the years 1903 to 
1913. The charts that reflect phases of the volume of business show, 
as might be expected, secular trends markedly upwards. At the end 
of the decade there are indications that a reverse movement was only 
prevented by the war. A somewhat surprising and unexpected de- 
velopment is shown by the chart of the number of shares dealt in on 
the New York Stock Exchange: here the secular trend is downward, 
and rather upsets the theory that speculative dealings always move 
in sympathy with the volume of commercial business. Another inter- 
esting and rather surprising exhibit is that of the number of business 
failures: here the secular trend is distinctly upward, which is unex- 
pected in view of the general prosperity of the period examined. 

An examination of the cyclical movements for the period 1903 to 
1913 reveals an interesting fact. The wave-like movements of all 
the statistics of the volume of business are parallel, and indicate that 
the results of common causes were synchronous or only slightly 
delayed. 
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The seasonal variations are exhibited clearly by frequency tables, 
and are measured in a clear and convincing way. One has always 
known, for example, that railroad gross earnings were at their best 
in the fall of the year and that the greatest number of building per- 
mits issued were in the spring and early summer, but never before 
has the writer seen so good an attempt to measure the seasonal 
variation. 

It is to be hoped that the Committee on Economic Research will 
not confine its work solely to the interpretation of statistics, valuable 
as such work is, but will also collect data often wished for but rarely 
found. For example, one of the most interesting problems of to-day is 
the financial burden placed upon the civilized world by the Great War; 
and the question naturally arises whether the burden can be borne 
and insolvency averted. It is idle even to attempt to consider such 
a question unless one has for consideration reliable data as to the 
wealth of the several nations and a comprehensive statement as to 
just what the peoples of these nations owe to-day compared with 
what they owed before the war began. The daily press has published 
from time to time statements as to the wealth of the nations, but no 
credence can be placed in such figures unless one knows how they 
were compiled and by whom. As to the financial burden, it is not 
enough to know what the national debts are now and were before 
the war, but rather one should have a compilation of what the people 
of a country owe and owed in the aggregate. In the case of the United 
States, for example, one should know the totals of the town or muni- 
cipal, county, state, and national debts before and after the war. 

Another study that would be of much interest and perhaps of value 
would be to ascertain how far interest rates, both for short and long 
time periods, reflect the changing ratios of bank reserves in actual 
cash to banking liabilities. This could be ascertained by treating all 
the banks of a country as if they were one and depicting on a chart 
the ratio of actual cash reserves to liability to depositors and note 
holders, and also the course of interest rates. 

There are, of course, many other subjects the statistics of which 
compiled by authorities whose methods and motives were beyond 
question would be of the greatest interest and value. It is much to 
be hoped that the endowments of the Economic Department of Har- 
vard for its research work may be increased to such an extent that 
they will permit of its work being done on a constantly increasing 
scale. It is idle, of course, to hope that statistics, no matter how 
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ably interpreted, will always forecast the future; but if they con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the past and present the effort 
will have been well worth while. 


HARVARD IN THE WAR AGAINST MEXICO. 
By HENRY N. BLAKE, 1 ’58. 


AMUEL E. MORISON, ’08, contributed to the Macazine in 

June, 1918, an instructive article on the history of Harvard in 
the Colonial Wars, 1675-1748. He is entitled to the highest praise for 
his labor in this field of research. He alludes to the absence of accounts 
of the graduates and undergraduates who served their country in 
other conflicts, and I submit the following imperfect compilation with 
the hope that the investigation may be continued. The Mexican 
War was obnoxious to the people of New England, from which Harvard 
received a large majority of her students. Massachusetts was the 
sole State in this section that raised a regiment of volunteers, but 
the recruiling was slow and the command arrived in Mexico too late 
to take part in any campaign. Under these adverse conditions a 
small number of Harvard men was enrolled. The names of the com- 
missioned officers have been published, but some States, including 
Massachusetts, have not issued decuments giving lists of the rank 
and file. My examination has been restricted to the officers, but I am 
satisfied there will not be many additions from the gun-bearers. The 
history of the war shows that the American forces under Generals 
Taylor and Scott stood the awful test of battle and won brilliant vic- 
tories without a defeat, and representatives of Harvard were present 
for duty in every engagement. I have added the military records of 
the survivors who participated in the Civil War, designating Union- 
ists by “U” and Confederates by “C.” 


College. 


1817. Caleb Cushing, L.S. 1817-18. Mass. Col. Mass. Regt. Vols., 15 Jan., 
1847, Brig. Gen., 14 April, 1847; hon. disc., 20 July, 1848. 

1820. Adolphus Eugene Watson. Purser, U.S.N., 31 Aug., 1836; in Civil War 
(U); retired, 15 Nov., 1862, Pay Director on retired list, $ March, 1871. 

1826. George Franklin Turner, M.D., 1880. Mass. Asst. Surgeon, 23 July, 
18388; Surg. Major, 1 Jan., 1840; died in service, 17 Oct., 1854. 

1828. Henry French. Midshipman, U.S.N., 1 Jan., 1828; Passed Midship- 

man, 14 June, 1834; Lieut., 15 April, 1840; Commander, 14 Sept., 
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1833 


1834 


1834 


1835 
1835 
1837 


1841. 


1844 


1848 


1835 


1836 


1838 


1832 


1836 


1838 


1839 


1841 


1841 


1855; in Civil War (U); retired, 24 June, 1865; Capt. on retired list, 
4 April, 1867. 

. Charles James Bates, M.D., 1836. Asst. Surg., U.S.N., '7 March, 1838; 
Passed Asst. Surg., 22 Nov., 1843; died in service, 26 Aug., 1847. 

. Henry Constantine Wayne. Ga. 2d Lieut., 4th Art., 1 July, 1838; 
1 Lieut., 16 May, 1842, to 22 Feb., 1851; Capt., A.Q.M., 11 May, 1846; 
brevet Major, 20 Aug., 1847, for gallant and meritorious conduct in 
the battles of Contreras and Churubusco, Mex.; resigned, 31 Dec., 
1860; in Civil War (C) Maj. Gen. 

. Charles Henry Wheelwright, M.D. 1837. Asst. Surg., U.S.N., 17 Oct., 
1839; Surg., 5 April, 1854; in Civil War (U); died in service, 30 July, 
1862. 

. John Carr. 2d Lieut. Md. and D.C. Vols. Inf. 

. Edward Lander, LL.B. 1839. Mass. Capt., 4th Ind. Vols. Inf. 

. John Francis Tuckerman, M.D. 1841. Asst. Surg., U.S.N., 25 Jan. 

1842; Passed A.S., 15 March, 1847; resigned, 3 Jan., 1852. 

Alexander John Rice, M.D. 1844. Asst. Surg., U.S.N., 5 March, 

1847; died in service, 20 April, 1851. 

. Justin Edwards Stevens, M.D. Major, Surg. of Infantry, 3 March, 
1847; 9th Inf., 9 April, 1847; disbanded, 26 Aug., 1848. 

. Charles Weyman Smith. 2d Lieut. Mass. Regt. Vols. 


Medical School. 

. John Lawrence Fox, M.D. Asst. Surg., U.S.N., 9 Feb., 1837; Passed 
A.S., 6 June, 1842; Surg., 16 Aug., 1847; in Civil War (U); died in 
service, 17 Dec., 1864. 

. Silas Holmes, M.D. Asst. Surg., U.S.N., 28 June, 1838; Passed A.S., 
22 Nov., 1843; died in service, 21 May, 1849. 

. John Harvey Wright, M.D. Asst. Surg., U.S.N., 9 Dec., 1839; Surg., 
18 April, 1855; retired, 25 April, 1861. Med. Director on retired list, 
3 March, 1871. 

Law School. 

. Joseph Stockbridge. Me. Chaplain, U.S.N., 8 Sept., 1841; in Civil War 
(U); retired, 14 July, 1873. 

. Nathan Weston. Me. Paymaster, Vols., 26 June, 1846; resigned, 30 
June, 1847. 

. William Preston, LL.B. Ky. Lieut. Col., 4th Ky. Inf., Oct., 1847, 
to July, 1848, when regiment was disbanded; in Civil War (C) Brig. 
Gen. 

. Marcellus Monroe Anderson, LL.B. Va. 2d Lieut., Inf., 20 March, 
1847; 16th Inf., 9 April, 1847; hon. disc., 7 Aug., 1848. 

—42. Robert Savage Hayward. Md. Ist Lieut., Inf., 8 March, 1847; 
13th Inf., 9 April, 1847; hon. disc., 15 July, 1848. 

-42. Benjamin Daniel Levy. Ky. 2d Lieut., 3d Ky. Vols. 


1841-42. William Stephen Walker. Pa. Ist Lieut., Inf., 27 Feb., 1847; 


Voltigeurs, 9 April, 1847; Regt. Adjt., 1 May to 15 June, 1847; brevet 
Capt., 13 Sept., 1847, for gallant and meritorious conduct in the 
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battle of Chapultepec, Mex.; hon. disc., $1 Aug., 1848; Capt., Ist 
Cav., 3 March, 1855; resigned, 1 May, 1861; in Civil War (C) Brig. 
Gen. 

1842. Bainbridge Decatur Howard, LL.B. Miss. Capt., Ist Miss. Rifles, 
June, 1846; hon. disc., June, 1847. 

1842-43. Joseph Story Pitman. N.H. Capt., Inf., 16 Feb., 1847; 9th Inf., 
9 April, 1847; Major, 14th Inf., 8 Sept., 1847; hon. disc., 21 July, 
1848; in Civil War (U) Lieut. Col. 1st R.I. Inf., 2 May, 1861. 

1842-43. William Booth Taliaferro. Va. Capt., Inf., 23 Feb., 1847; 11th 
Inf., 9 April, 1847; Major, 9th Inf., 12 Aug., 1847; hon. disc., 26 Aug., 
1848; in Civil War (C) Brig. Gen. 

1843. Edward Constantine Davidson, LL.B. N.C. 1st Lieut., Inf., 3 March, 
1847; 3d Dragoons, 9 April, 1847; hon. disc., 31 July, 1848. 

1844. Jeremiah Morrill Clough. N.H. 1st Lieut., 2d Tex. Mtd. Vols.; in 
Civil War (C) Lieut. Col., 7th Tex. Inf.; killed in battle of Fort 
Donelson, Tenn., 15 Feb., 1862. 

1844-45. Alexander Hamilton Cross. D.C. 1st Lieut., Inf., 24 Feb., 1847; 
Voltigeurs, 9 April, 1847; hon. dise., 31 Aug., 1848; in Civil War (C) 
Capt. Engineer Corps. 

1844-45. William Henry Fowler. N.H. 2d Lieut., Ist Art., 1 July, 1837; 
served 1837-38 against Seminoles in Florida; brevet Ist Lieut., 15 Jan., 
1838, for gallant and meritorious conduct in this war in which he was 
wounded; served in Mexico with Gen. Taylor in battles of Palo Alto 
and Resaca de la Palma; Capt., 29 Oct., 1848; served in war against 
Seminoles 1849 to 1851; died from disease contracted in service at 
Fort Myers, Fla., 4 Sept., 1851. 

1845. John Lewis May, LL.B. Ala. 1st Lieut., Ala. Vols. Inf.; died in service 
at Matamoras, Mex., 26 Sept., 1846. 

1846. Thornton Fleming Brodhead, LL.B. N.H. 1st Lieut., Inf., 2 March, 
1847; 15th Inf., 9 April, 1847; Adjt. Regt., 31 May to 28 Oct., 1847; 
Capt., 2 Dec., 1847; brevet Capt., 20 Aug., 1847, for gallant and meri- 
torious conduct at Contreras and Churubusco, Mex.; hon. disc., 31 
July, 1848; in Civil War (U) Col., Ist Mich. Cav., 22 Aug., 1861; 
brevet Brig. Gen., 30 Aug., 1862, for gallant and meritorious services 
at the battle of Bull Run (second) where he was mortally wounded, 30 
Aug., 1862; he died 2 Sept., 1862. 

1846. Edward Payne Chrysostom Cantwell, LL.B. S.C. 2d Inf., 17 March, 
1847; 12th Inf., 9 April, 1847; resigned, 21 Feb., 1848; in Civil Wai 
(C) Lieut. Col., 2d and 12th N.C. Vols. Inf. 

1846. Edward Crafts Marvin. Ct. 2d Light Inf., 25 March, 1847; Voltigeurs, 
9 April, 1847; Regt. Q.M., 15 Sept., 1847, to 29 Aug., 1848; hon. disc., 
25 Aug., 1848. 

1846-47. William Watts Hart Davis. Mass. Private 1st Mass. Vols. Inf., 
5 Dec., 1846; Ist Lieut., 31 Dec., 1846; Adjt. Regt., 16 Jan., 1847; 
Capt., 16 March, 1848; hon. disc., 24 July, 1848; in Civil War (U) 
Capt., 25th Pa. Inf., 15 April, 1861; Col., 104th Pa. Inf., 5 Sept., 1861; 
brevet Brig. Gen. Vols., 18 March, 1865, for meritorious services dur- 
ing the operations against Charleston, S.C.; hon. disc., 30 Sept., 1864, 
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Recapitulation. 
College, 12; Medical School, 3; Law School, 19; total, 34. 





Some of the participants in the war entered Harvard afterward, viz.: 

Law School, 1855-56. George Henry Gordon. Mass. Brevet 1st Lieut., 
18 April, 1847, for gallant and meritorious conduct at the battle of Cerro 
Gordo, Mex.; Col. 2d Mass. Vols. 25 May, 1861; Brig. Gen. Vols. 9 June, 
1862; brevet Maj. Gen., 9 April, 1865, for meritorious and distinguished 
services; hon. disc., 24 Aug., 1865. 

1860. Nelson Taylor, LL.B. Ct. Capt., Ist N.Y. Inf., 1 Aug., 1846; 
hon. disc., 18 Sept., 1848; Col., 72d N.Y. Inf., 23 July, 1861; Brig. Gen. Vols., 
7 Sept., 1862; resigned, 19 Jan., 1863. 

1863. Isaac Hull Wright, LL.B. Mass. Lieut. Col. and Col. Mass. Regt. 
Vols, 


seeds 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 
REPORTED FROM NOVEMBER 1, 1918, To FesBruary 1, 1919. 


Arthur Mason Jones, ’09, of New York, killed in action in France, Dec. 6, 
1917. 

Ona Jefferson Myers, L.S. °12-"18, of Boonville, Ind., 2d Lieutenant, Avi- 
ation Service, killed in airplane fall near Chateauroux, France, June 1, 1918. 

Malcolm Cotton Brown, °18, of Hinsdale, Ill., Ist Lieutenant, R.F.C., 
killed in airplane accident at Brockwith, England, July 23, 1918. 

Lauren Augustus Pettebone, 05, of Niagara Falls, N.Y., killed in action in 
; France, July 28, 1918. 
: George Alexander McKinlock, Jr., ’16, of Lake Forest, Ill., Lieutenant, 
Marine Corps, killed in action in France, in July, 1918. 

Alexander Bern Bruce, ’15, of Lawrence, Lieutenant, 94th Aero Squadron, 
killed in action in France, August 17, 1918. 

Walter Francis Buck, Eng., M.I.T. ’14-’16, Lieutenant, Aviation Service, 
killed in airplane accident at Kelly Field, Texas, Sept. 7, 1918. 

John Lawrence Teare, Gr. Sch., 17-18, of Monmouth, IIl., U.S.N.R.F., 
died at Bumkin Island, Sept. 12, 1918. 

Bertram Williams, ’18, of Cambridge, 1st Lieutenant, 96th Aero Squadron, 
killed in action in France, Sept. 12, 1918. 

Edward Hooper Gardiner, ’19, of Boston, Lieutenant, 50th Aero Squadron, 
killed in action near St. Mihiel, Sept. 12, 1918. 

Carl Abell Dudley, ’11, of Boston, Lieutenant, 306th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, killed in action in France, Sept. 15, 1918. 

Robert Hewins Stiles, ’16, of Fitchburg, Ist Lieutenant, 13th Aero Squad- 
ron, killed in action in France, Sept. 16, 1918. 

Nicholas Lechmere Tilney, ’06, of New York, Captain, American Red 
Cross, died in France, Sept. 18, 1918. 
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Walker Blaine Beale, ’18, of Augusta, Maine, Ist Lieutenant, 310th Inf., 
died from wounds at Envezin, France, Sept. 18, 1918. 

Philip Newbold Rhinelander, 18, of Lawrence, N.Y., 1st Lieutenant, 20th 
Aero Squadron, killed in action near Verdun, Sept. 26, 1918. 

Stephen Whitney Dickey, ’18,’of New York, Lieutenant, 110th Inf., killed 
in action in the Argonne, Sept. 27, 1918. 

Theodore Rickey Hostetter, ’19, of New York, Lieutenant, R.F.C., killed 
in action at Masnieres, France, Sept. 28, 1918. 

Howard Lilienthal, Jr., 19, of New York, 27th Division, died from wounds 
in France, Sept. 30, 1918. 

*Alfred Wild Gardner, ’18, of New York, Ist Lieutenant, 305th Inf., killed 
in action in the Argonne, Oct. 3, 1918. 

William Henry James Willby, Div. ’13-’14, of Kearney, Neb., Chaplain, 
died at sea en route to France, Oct. 4, 1918.° 

William Joseph Hever, ’17, of New York, 1st Lieutenant, 305th Inf., died 
from wounds in France, Oct. 5, 1918. 

Alexander Watson Williams, ’@6, of Washington, D.C., Colonel, M.C., 
died in France, Oct. 5, 1918. 

Alexander Farnum Lippitt, ’20, of Providence, R.I., 1st Lieutenant, 166th 
Inf., wounded in action at Fére-en-Tardenois, France, August 1, 1918, died 
from his wounds at Cape May, N.J., Oct. 6, 1918. 

Adrian Pleasants Archer, 717, of Richmond, Va., Ist Sergeant, died at 
Camp Grant, IIl., Oct. 6, 1918. 

Hobart Adams Lawton, 714, of Quincy, Lieutenant, Field Artillery, died 
from wounds in the Argonne,’ Oct. 7, 1918. 

Francis Robbins McCook, LL.B., °17, of Steubenville, Ohio, Captain 
134th Machine Gun Battalion, died from wounds in France, Oct. 7, 1918. 

James Kennedy Moorhead, L.S. ’16-’17, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 1st Lieutenant 
16th Inf., killed in action near Verdun, Oct. 7, 1918. 

7 George Merrick Hollister, 18, of Grand Rapids, Mich., Lieutenant, 61st 
Inf., killed in action in France, Oct. 7, 1918. 

tHenry White Broughton, Jr., ’19, of Jamaica Plain, Corporal, 101st Field 
Artillery, died from wounds in France, Oct. 8, 1918. 

Saxton Conant Foss, ’10, of Somerville, Company F, 9th Inf., died from 
wounds in France, Oct. 9, 1918. 

Charles De Rham, Jr., ’10, of New York, Ist Lieutenant, 305th Inf., died 
from wounds at Fleury, France, Oct. 9, 1918. 

Richmond Young, °16, of Boston, Ist Lieutenant, 38th Inf., died from 
wounds in France, Oct. 10, 1918. 

Robert H. Coleman, L.S., of Louisville, Ky., Lieutenant, Aviation Service, 
died in Brest, France, Oct. 10, 1918. 

William Sarsfield Morriss, ’11, of Fall River, 1st Lieutenant, M.C., died 
at Fall River, Oct. 11, 1918. 


* Distinguished Service Cross. + Croix de Guerre. 
t Croix de Guerre and three citations for bravery. 
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Edwin Channing Larned, ’08, of Chicago, Ill., American Red Cross, died 
at Bordeaux, France, Oct. 11, 1918. 

Aaron Davis Weld, ’18, of Boston, 1st Lieutenant, 7th Inf., killed in action 
in the Argonne, Oct. 11, 1918. 

Branton Holstein Kellogg, LL.B., ’15, of Brookline, Captain, 7th Inf., 
killed in action in the Argonne, Oct. 12, 1918. 

Harrison Briggs Webster, ’05, of Boston, Major, M.C., 47th Inf., killed in 
action at Septsarges, France, Oct. 12, 1918. 

William Henry Buffum, M.D. ’02, of Providence, R.I., Lieutenant, senior 
grade, U.S.N., died at Liverpool, England, Oct. 13, 1918. 

Albert Zane Pyles, ’10, of Philadelphia, Pa., Captain, 118th Inf., died from 
wounds in France, Oct. 14, 1918. 

Robert Freeman Goldschmidt, ’12, of New York, Candidate, Field Ar- 
tillery, died at Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky., Oct. 15, 1918. 

Thomas Carroll Carver, L.S. ’09-’11, of Worcester, Lieutenant, Q.M.C., 
died at Camp Johnston, Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 16, 1918. 

Walcott Brown Hastings, L.S. ’15-’16, of Holyoke, 1st Lieutenant, 127th 
Inf., killed in action in France, Oct. 16, 1918. 

Clifford West Henry, ’18, of New York, Lieutenant, 102d Inf., wounded at 
St. Mihiel, Sept. 14, died from his wounds at Base Hospital 25, France, Oct. 
16, 1918. j 

John Whitall, ’11, of New York, Lieutenant, Aviation Service, died in 
Chicago, IIl., Oct. 17, 1918. 

Lester Ashton Stone, D.M.D. ’05, of Pittsfield, 1st Lieutenant, 103d Inf., 
killed at Bras, France, Oct. 17, 1918. 

Gardiner Thompson, 17, of Newburyport, Lieutenant, 104th Inf., killed 
in action in France, Oct. 18, 1918. 

John Case Phelps, L.S., ’06-’07, of Binghamton, N.Y., Captain, killed in 
action in the Argonne, Oct. 18, 1918. 

Henry Warren Cleary, L.S. ’10—11, of Roxbury, Lieutenant, 153d Depot 
Brigade, died at Camp Dix, N.J., Oct. 20, 1918. 

Edgar Scott, ’93, of Philadelphia, Pa., Major, Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment, died at Chaumont, France, Oct. 20, 1918. 

Marshall Shoemaker Winpenny, 08, of Philadelphia, Pa., Lieutenant, 
American Red Cross, died at Neuilly, France, Oct. 21, 1918. 

Martin Luther Hope, ’18, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 1st Marine Aviation Corps, 
killed in airplane accident near Miami, Fla., Oct. 22, 1918. 

Albert Lincoln Crocker, ’07, of Brookline, 1st Lieutenant, Ordnance, died 
in Dover, N.J., Oct. 23, 1918. 

Osric Mills Watkins, 19, of Indianapolis, Ind., Lieutenant, Aviation 
Service, died in France, Oct. 23, 1918. 

Alexander Rodgers, Jr., 16, of Washington, D.C., 1st Lieutenant, 319th 
Inf., died in France, Oct. 24, 1918. 

*Philip Winsor, ’15, of Weston, U.S.A.A.C., died in France, Oct. 24, 1918. 


* Croix de Guerre. 
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William Barry Corbett, 14, of Boston, Lieutenant, 102d Inf., killed in 
action in France, Oct. 25, 1918. 

*Hamilton Coolidge, ’19, of Boston, Captain, Aviation Service, killed in 
action near Grand Pré, France, Oct. 27, 1918. 

Harold Watson Estey, D.M.D. ’97, of Boston, Major, 101st Engineers, 
died in France, Oct. 28, 1918. 

Eric Adrian Alfred Lingard, ’13, of Boston, Ensign, Naval Aviation Serv- 
ice, died at Chatham, Oct. 29, 1918. 

Lloyd Geary Evans Reilly, 17, of Memphis, Tenn., Ist Lieutenant, 99th 
Aero Squadron, killed in action in France, Oct. 31, 1918. 

Almin Minor Froom, L.S. ’16-’18, of Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada, Lieu- 
tenant, R.F.C., killed in airplane accident at Beamsville, Ontario, Canada, 
Sept. 23, 1918. 

Henry Morrell Atkinson, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., 1st Lieutenant, 71st Artillery, 
died at Angiers, France, Nov. 2, 1918. 

Phillips Brooks Robinson, ’03, of New York, Captain, Marine Corps, killed 
in an automobile accident in Washington, D.C., Nov. 2, 1918. 

Howard De Hart Hughes, ’04, of Seattle, Wash., Captain, 361st Inf., killed 
in action at Audenarde, Belgium, Nov. 2, 1918. 

Randolph Randall Brown, °17, of Utica, N.Y., Captain, 9th Inf., killed in 
action near Tuilerie Ferme, France, Nov. 3, 1918. 

Samuel Pierce Mandell, 2d, ’19, of Hamilton, Ist Lieutenant, 20th Aero 
Squadron, killed in action in France, Nov. 5, 1918. 

Warren Eastman Robinson, A.M. 714, of Watertown, Lieutenant, 102d 
Machine Gun Battalion, died from wounds in France, Nov. 6, 1918. 

Reuben Brent Hutchcraft, LL.B. ’11, of Paris, Ky., Captain, 47th Division, 
killed in action in France, Nov. 6, 1918. 

Eugene Dorr Morse, ’19, of Brookline, Lieutenant, Aviation Service, killed 
in airplane accident at Clermont Ferrand, France, Nov. 6, 1918. 

Ernest Ralph Sumner, ’21, of New York, Cadet, R.F.C., died in Toronto, 
Canada, Nov. 7, 1918. 

Earl Russell Fretz, L.S. ’16—’17, of Ottsville, Pa., Ist Lieutenant, died from 
wounds ai Vichy, France, Nov. 7, 1918. 

Harold Nicholas Donovan, 717, of Jamaica Plain, Lieutenant, 304th Inf., 
died from wounds in France, Nov. 10, 1918. 

Francis Reed Austin, ’20, of Jamaica Plain, 1st Lieutenant, 109th Inf., 
died from wounds in France, Nov. 11, 1918. 

Harry Woodford Hayward, LL.B. ’00, of New York, Captain, 107th Inf., 
killed near St. Quentin, France. 

Arthur Russell Gaylord, L.S. ’15-’17, of Minneapolis, Minn., 1st Lieu- 
tenant, Inif., killed in action in France. 

Ira Charles Ogden, L.S. ’10-’11, of San Antonio, Tex., Captain, killed in 
action in France. 

* Distinguished Service Cross. 
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Jason Solon Hunt, L.S. ’15-’17, of Johnson, Vt., Lieutenant, 27th Aere 
Squadron, died from wounds received in action in France, in November, 1918. 

John Scranton Shaw, LL.B. ’16, of Detroit, Mich., Lieutenant, Inf., killed 
in action in France. 

Alton Howe Kimball, Jr., ’17, of Springfield, Lieutenant, Aviation Service, 
killed in airplane accident in France, Nov. 12, 1918. 

Charles O’Malley, ’94— formerly Charles Francis Maurice Malley — of 
Boston, private, Canadian Expeditionary Forces, died at Etaples, France, 
Nov. 17, 1918. 

Thomas Rodman Plummer, ’84, of Dartmouth, Ist Lieutenant, American 
Red Cross, died in France, Nov. 24, 1918. 

William MacMillan Maslen, ’20, of Hartford, Conn., Sergeant, Harvard 
Unit, S.A.T.C., died in Cambridge, Nov. 25, 1918. 

Holyoke Lewis Whitney, ’20, of Dedham, Lieutenant, 109th Inf., killed by 
accident in France, Nov. 25, 1918. 

Percy Albert Mills, L.S. ’16-’17, of Pengrove, Cal., Ist Lieutenant, 103d 
Inf., died at Mont Dore, France, Nov. 26, 1918. 

Marshall Sumner Holbrook, ’99, of Arlington, Major, 55th Artillery, gassed 
at Chateau Thierry and at St. Mihiel, died at Debarkation Hospital No. 2, 
Staten Island, N.Y., Nov. 28, 1918. 

Herbert Alphonse Janzlik, ’18, of Trenton, N.J., S.A.T.C., died in Cam- 
bridge, Nov. 30, 1918. 

Herbert Fullerton Dickson, ’22, Candidate, Field Artillery, died at Camp 
Zachary Taylor, Ky., Dec. 7, 1918. 

Eugene Dodd, ’14, of Cambridge, Lieutenant, Field Artillery, died in 
Cambridge, Dec. 17, 1918. 

Allen Hollis, Jr., °21, of Concord, N.H., Corporal, Harvard Unit, §.A.T.C., 
died in Cambridge, Dec. 18, 1918. 

Roland Ezra Fletcher, D.M.D. ’17, of Mount Vernon, N.Y., Lieutenant, 
D.C., died at Camp Greenleaf, Ga., Dec. 21, 1918. 

Charles Francis Hawkins, Gr.Sch. ’12-’14, of Warwick, N.Y., Lieutenant, 
Chemical Warfare Service, died at Warwick, N.Y., Dec. 27, 1918. 

Charles Parker Reynolds, ’19, of Milton, Captain, Brigade Headquarters, 
26th Division, died in France, Jan. 10, 1919. 

Thomas Milton Hodgens, Jr., ’20, of Greenwich, Conn., Ensign, U.S.N.R.F., 
died in New York, Jan. 12, 1919. 

James Throckmorton Vought, ’09, of Rochester, N.Y., Corporal, Company 
K, 107th Inf., died from wounds received in action, in Rochester, N.Y., Jan. 
12, 1919. 

Leon Hubert Webber, S.M. ’15, Lieutenant, junior grade, U.S.N.R.F., 
died in Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 13, 1919. 

William Cheney Brown, Jr., L.S. ’14-’17, of Hartford, Conh., 1st Lieu- 
tenant, Q.M.C., died in Washington, D.C., Jan. 19, 1919. 

Charles Prevost McMichael, ’09, of Philadelphia, Pa., 1st Lieutenant, 
U.S.A.A.C., died in New York, Jan. 23, 1919. 
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Tue Epucation oF Henry Apams ! 


NATURALLY for the graduate of Harvard University the chapters dealing 
with Henry Adams in the College will have the most immediate curiosity. 
By inheritance he was to go to Harvard, for all his family had for generations 
been through the College, and the College was “‘their ideal of social self- 
respect.” In the fifties, however, “the character of the College was one of 
moderation, balance, judgment, restraint; leaders of men it did not seek to 
make, but it created a type” (p. 54). “Four years of Harvard College, if suc- 
cessful, resulted in an autobiographieal blank, a mind on which only a water- 
mark had been stamped.” They left the “‘mind open, free from bias, ignorant 
of facts, but docile” (p. 55). Socially he had little to gain from the College, 
and contact with a few Southerners widened his view, without offering intel- 
lectual stimulus. As to his teachers “the four years passed at College were 
for his purposes, wasted. ... The entire work of the four years could have 
been easily put into the work of any four months in after life” (p. 59). They 
had weakened the “violent ‘political bias of childhood, not by putting inter- 
ests in its place, but by mental habits which had no bias at all” (p. 60). 
Agassiz and Lowell alone are recognized as influences, and by the latter he 
was directed to Germany. “Negative results in plenty he could trace, but he 
tended towards negation on his own account, as one side of the New England 
mind has always done, and even there he could never feel sure that Harvard 
College had more than reflected a weakness” (p. 63). But he wrote for the 
College magazine and was elected class orator — a political as well as literary 
success. 

At any time of life it is difficult to measure the influence felt at a certain 
period, and Mr. Adams, it must be remembered, was reviewing the past at 
the age of sixty-nine, when emphasis dwells upon other circumstances than 
those appealing to youth. Admitting that he immediately gained little from 
Harvard, he was turned to Germany for a serious purpose, and he at once 
began to make comparisons. ““He had thought Harvard College a torpid 
school, but it was instinct with life compared with all that he could see of the 
University of Berlin. ... He found only the lecture system in its deadliest 
form as it flourished in the thirteenth century. ... Neither the method nor 
the matter could profit an American education” (p. 75). Serious education be- 
gan with his return to America in 1860, and informal and accidental as this 
chapter of his life was, the opportunity could not have been equalled. As 
secretary to his father, then member of the last Congress before the Civil War 
and later United States minister near the Court of St. James’s during that 
war, the tr&ining and associations stood by themselves. Best of all they 


1 The Education of Henry Adams: An Autobiography, with an Introduction by Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. 519 pp. $5.00 net. 
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acted upon a mind ready and eager to receive impressions. Without official 
appointment, he had for master “‘only his father, who never fretted, never 
dictated, never disciplined, and whose idea of American diplomacy was that 
of the eighteenth century” (p. 112). For eight years this opportunity existed 
, and at the end of that time a brief experience in Washington as a recorder of 
policies (it would be absurd to apply the term “reporter” to what he did) 
led to little definite, while severely shaking his faith in politics. 

At such a time an invitation came from Mr. Eliot, the recently appointed 
President of Harvard University, to take an assistant professorship — that 
of medieval history. With it was to come the editorship of the North Ameri- 
can Review, “‘the first literary power in America” (p. 296). He accepted with 
misgiving, and held the two positions for seven years. This is not the place 
to measure what he gave to the University as a teacher. To read his own 
summary of service the professorship meant a more or less complete failure 
both to himself and to his students. Those who sat under him, however, 
speak of the “revolution” he effected in the teaching of history, and of the 
enthusiasm he awakened. John Fiske said that Henry Adams ‘“‘had left a 
great reputation at Harvard College,”’ and the influence was lasting. These 
years of teaching led him to question his own methods as severely as he ques- 
tioned those of others. Introducing German practices favored his position, 
but he had no confidence in German practices. ‘“‘A teacher must either treat 
history as a catalogue, a record, a romance, or as an evolution. . .. He makes 
of his scholars either priests or atheists, plutocrats or socialists, judges or 
anarchists, almost in spite of himself” (p. 305). The philosophy of history 
appealed to him strongly and the doctrine of evolution, then entirely in 
vogue, supplied the measure — the machine. Yet on retiring from his pro- 
fessorship Mr. Adams looked upon his education as closed. “‘Henceforth, he 
went on, submissive”’ (p. 313). 

Mr. Adams knew that “‘the man who should solve the riddle of the Middle 
Ages and bring them into the line of evolution from past to present, would 
be a greater man than Lamarck or Linneus.” Undeterred by the failure of 
Buckle to link history with ideas, from another direction he approached the 
problem of framing a rule for forecasting certain phases of historical tendency. 
He did not seek a philosophy of history, but limited his inquiry. If science 
has its formule or working hypotheses by which the existence of unknown 
elements or combinations may be predicted, or the presence, position, and 
motion of unknown bodies in space be determined, was social action so out- 
side of scientific treatment, so unmeasured and imponderable a force as to be 
without rules, without formule? If thought is energy — and science admits 
that it is — why is it not subject to the same conditions which control all 
other known forms of energy? Mr. Adams devotes one third of the volume to 
this question, but leaves it unanswered, for even science in its present position 
cannot answer its own problems. Yet no part of the “Education” is more 
characteristic of the writer than this attempt — unfinished and suggestive — 
to advance a better understanding of history. 
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The central idea of this volume is readily grasped. Born with inheritance 
from the eighteenth century, and schooled in methods which were medieval, 
he lived in a world which was neither medieval nor eighteenth century. He 
sought to conform his life to a world which was rapidly being changed by 
steam, electricity, and radio activity. He made the social problem of the cen- 
tury his personal problem, and studied it in the light of the past in a wish to 
interpret the future. Taking no active part in public affairs, he could look on 
only as a spectator, but his mental equipment places the study in a class by 
itself. No contemporary economist, nor student of political theory, nor politi- 
cian in active practice of his calling, has given so clear, so incisive, so enter- 
taining, or so persuasive a presentation of his time. Whether exposing an 
enemy (social, not personal), or exaggerating the virtues of a friend (personal, 
not social), he leaves no doubt on his opinions — or call them prejudices. 

It would be easy to misinterpret this work by assuming an intention other 
than that of the writer. It is not a guide to education, or a warning to others; 
it is not a history of the times; it is not a study in ethics — the development of 
a soul. It is a record of an individual experience, in itself notable by its variety 
and by the detachment and keenness of the recorder; it is a presentation of 
certain social movements which interested or directly affected the writer; 
it is a remarkable picture of sixty years of American and European drift — 
that is the only word to use — drawn by a master hand and colored as no one 
else could have colored it. Some of the pen-pictures — Garibaldi, Grant, 
Boutwell, Cameron, and McCulloch, for example — are perfect; others — 
Hay, King, — are almost misleading, because of the exaggerated value of 
devoted friendship. But no reader will deny the striking presentation of the 
subjects and the valuation under a vein of sarcasm which gives life to the 
ordinary lay figures of history. 

Though properly classed as an autobiography the “‘Education” is silent 
upon Mr. Adams’s actual achievements. He wrote two biographies of American 
statesmen which are marked by characteristics placing them much above the 
average, and one of them — the Randolph — is an interpretation, at once so 
sympathetic and so measured, as to occupy a special place among American 
biographies. He wrote of eight years of American history — the Jefferson and 
Madison administrations — in a manner which has made it impossible for 
another to deal with that period without resting almost wholly upon the 
Adams volumes for facts, both their relation and their interpretation. He 
made a study of French churches of the twelfth century, of wide investiga- 
tion, of artistic conception and enthusiastic appreciation, as glowing and as 
tempered as the glass in the windows of the churches. He was recognized as 
a student of geology and of the concepts of science, and he ever held his mind 
open to conviction. 

The Adams family occupies a position quite unique in American experience. 
Harvard College has known them all. In three generations one notably virile 
and capable member placed his stamp in the book of events in a manner not 
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to be overlooked. In the last generation three brothers, with the same inherit- 
ance and with much the same training, made each his mark in not unrelated 
fields of action. Two of them left “autographies” — sketches, not completed 
performances. The downright honesty, courageous criticism of things and 
men, high civic service and active participation in public movements, usually 
on the side of progress, found expression in the autobiography of Charles 
Francis Adams. The more retiring brother, never holding office or taking 
part in party or public affairs, a scholar and critic of large acquirement, 
-_keenly interested in the world around him and possessing a mind delighting 
in the questionings of science, produced an autobiography of individual form 
and content. The two works cannot be compared; each is notable in its field 
and manner of presentation. Both men were of Massachusetts, both criticised 
Harvard University, and from both the University acquires merit. 
Worthington Chauncey Ford, h ’07. 


Tue SEeconp Massacuusetts Cavatry.! 
“These days should be remembered — nor should the Memorial of them perish.” — Esther rx, 28, 


THERE died in Boston two or three years ago a feeble and broken old man, 
utterly unknown to fame and fortune, who seemed to some of us who knew 
him the incarnation of patriotic fervor. Asked once the source of this enthu- 
siasm, he answered that when he was a lad he looked into the faces of thirteen 
men who had fought at the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

To-day we still meet in our daily walks veterans of the Civil War, men 
who in the time of the Nation’s stress fought the good fight under the leader- 
ship of Abraham Lincoln. We believe their influence is not unfelt. Among 
them are some who treasure as a sacred and inspiring memory that they saw 
Abraham Lincoln, or, perhaps, took his strong hand in their own and from 
this drew a new consciousness of Country. 

On such seeming trifles do the verities feed. Inspiration does not come 
from drum beats and trumpet blasts alone; the soul is not awakened unless 
it be attuned to the call. 

These reflections spring anew to our minds as we read the closing words 
of the book which forms the subject of this appreciation. 

Chaplain Humphreys, fifty-eight years after his graduation, writes elo- 
quently: 

1 count it one of the most precious privileges of my life that I once took in mine the 
hand of Abraham Lincoln — the brotherly hand that at the first Inaugural held out to 
the threatening South this olive-branch, “We are not enemies but friends, we must 
not be enemies.”’ And I rejoice to have held in mine the firm hand that kept true the 
rudder of the Ship of State through all the storms of War; the kindly hand that heart- 


ened the soldiers in the field and in the hospital, wrote letters for the sick and smoothed 
the pidow of the dying; the tender hand that wrote the Gettysburg Address and the 


1 Field, Camp, Hospital and Prison in the Civil War, 1863-1865. By Charles A. Humphreys. Boston: 
Press of George H. Ellis Company, 1918. 
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second Inaugural, with its “malice towards none” and its “charity for all.” But more 
even than for all these I am proud to have clasped the strong hand that struck the fetters 
from millions of slaves and laid firm and forever in freedom the foundations of our 
nationality. 


Chaplain Humphreys was ordained at the Harvard Divinity School 
July 14, 1863, just ten days after he had been commissioned Chaplain of the 
Second Massachusetts Cavalry by Governor Andrew. On August 23, 1863, 
he was mustered into the service and was mustered out April 21, 1865, so 
through nearly two years, two momentous and strenuous years of the war, 
he participated ardently and with his whole soul in active service. How he 
escaped being “‘a fighting parson,” in all that the designation implies, can 
only be explained by admitting the influence of a conviction that rose above 
inclination and a conscience that confined his courage to helpful service in the 
duties of his high calling. His own explanation is so simple that it wins its 
way into concurrence and approval. He writes to a friend: 


Of late I have been trying to serve the Lord on horseback, following the men into 
the field, lying at night under the tented sky — which at this season is not so comfortable 
as canvas — charging with them into the ranks of the enemy and sharing all the dan- 
gers and exposure of active service. I carry no arms, but try by a cheerful courage to 
add a little to the effectiveness of those who do. 


This is not the place to discuss campaigns nor to institute comparisons, 
but let it never be forgotten that there were campaigns in the Civil War that 
are not dwarfed in all the essentials of man-to-man fighting by the over- 
shadowing numbers and novel machinery and chemistry of the World War. 

The story of the Second Massachusetts Cavalry as here unfolded shows 
that it was no place for one who wanted or expected rest and quiet. It was 
made up of two battalions recruited in Massachusetts and one recruited in 
California, chiefly of natives of Massachusetts. 

The Colonel was Charles Russell Lowell, of the Class of 1854 of Harvard. 
When Chaplain Humphreys joined the regiment in August, 1863, Colonel 
Lowell was in command of a brigade and the Second Cavalry was under the 
leadership of Lieut.-Col. Caspar Crowninshield, of Boston, a name to conjure 
with. At this time it was on outpost picket service before Washington and 
was constantly harassed by guerrilla raids under the leadership of Col. John 
S. Mosby, of the Partisan Rangers. The story of the raids and counter-raids of 
Lowell and Mosby forms a thrilling narrative. 

The great Wilderness Campaign of May, 1864, and the assault on Cold 
Harbor in June are vividly described. At Cold Harbor we lost 10,000 men in 
one hour and in the month, say from May 8 to June 8, 60,000 men. 

The story of Mosby’s attack upon a detachment of the Second Cavalry 
under Major W. H. Forbes in early July, 1864, and the overthrow of that 
detachment is told with great spirit; as is the story of the surrender of Forbes 
and C. W. Amory, and of the flight of the Chaplain, pursued by Mosby him- 
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self, because of the roan horse he was riding, under the impression that he 
(the Chaplain) was ‘‘ Yankee Davis.” Davis was a native Virginian whom 
Mosby wished to capture and hang. The death of that beloved son of Har- 
vard, of the Class of 62, Goodwin Atkins Stone, a Captain in the Second 
Cavalry, follows, and the escape of Chaplain Humphreys and his return later 
over the line of his flight to rescue any of his men still alive and needing help, 
and also to find his hat; his rescue of Owen Fox, of Braintree, and the sub- 
sequent death and burial of Fox; the finding of another wounded soldier; 
the loss of his horse; his own capture and his weary march on foot and ride 
on muleback, and his final meeting with Major Forbes, Lieutenant Amory, 
Lieutenant Burns, and fifty-one privates, all prisoners, who greeted him with 
shouts of laughter as he appeared balancing himself on his hands and “‘almost 
cut in twain” by the backbone of the mule he was riding. 

More than thirty years after this event, the Chaplain of 1863 went to hear 
Mosby deliver a lecture in Tremont Temple, Boston, and having been intro- 
duced to him as the Chaplain of the Second Massachusetts Cavalry, he asked, 
“Do you remember me?” Mosby replied, ‘No, but I remember your horse!” 

The story of the imprisonment of the Chaplain at Lynchburg — then at 
Danville and Charlotte and Macon and finally at Charleston, and his subse- 
quent release and return home, emaciated and worn out — is most graphic 
and searching. He remained home for less than a month and then returned 
to his regiment. 

The tribute paid by Chaplain Humphreys to Colonel Charles Russell Lowell, 
whose star as Brigadier-General did not reach him before his death, though 
his commission was signed the day before, is admirable. In Memorial Hall 
you see his bust, sculptured by Daniel C. French, and you read the inscrip- 
tion, “A knightly scldier, bravely dead”; you learn that after thirteen horses 
had been shot under him, he received his mortal wound at Cedar Creek, 
October 19, 1864, and never wore his “star.” The bust is a gift from his 
fellow officers of the Second Massachusetts Cavalry and from other admirers 
of his brilliant leadership, his heroic gallantry and his self-sacrificing patriot- 
ism. It is not far from that other bust of another Chevalier, sans peur et sans 
reproche, General William Francis Bartlett. 

Throughout Chaplain Humphreys’s story the names of Harvard men 
figure constantly. With Lowell and Crowninshield and Forbes and Washburn 
and Dabney and Amory and Stone and Sewall Reed and Mills and Baldwin 
and Wolcott intimately associated with the author’s daily life in camp or field 
or prison, how could it be otherwise? To the younger Harvard men it may 
come as a surprise that there were soldiers before Agamemnon and that the 
Tablets in Memorial Hall do not tell the whole story of Harvard’s part in the 
Civil War. 

There is nothing in history more inspiring than the stories of Charles 
Russell Lowell, of William Francis Bartlett, of Francis Washburn of “High 
Bridge” fame, of the third charge at Cedar Creek under Caspar Crownin- 
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shield, of which Crowninshield wrote: “I never expected to succeed or to get 
out alive. The enemy’s fire was terrific. Compared with it, Ball’s Bluff was 
child’s play. But I saw the infantry charging on the right and I charged and 
said, ‘God, just take my soul!’” 

The narrative covers the campaigns in the Shenandoah; Sheridan’s greatest 
and final cavalry expedition of the war and the juncture of his command 
with Grant at Petersburg; the forcing of Lee’s lines at Petersburg and Rich- 
mond; the battles of Five Forks and of Sailor’s Creek; the fight at High 
Bridge over the Appomattox; and the final scenes between Grant and Lee 
and the surrender on April 9, 1865. 

It is the epitome of the final Campaign, in the whole of which the Second 
Massachusetts Cavalry played its part; and it is written with the appreciation 
of a soldier and the reserve of a chaplain. 

As soon as the surrender at Appomattox was concluded and our Chaplain 
could get pen and paper — which was when the cavalry stopped on April 14 
at Nottaway Court House to rest and refit — he says, “I wrote my resigna- 
tion, being desirous to begin at once my chosen life-work, the ministry,” 
and this work is not yet ended. 

We take leave of Chaplain Humphreys in the words of Thomas Carlyle, 
“with true good-will and heartily thank him for the pleasure and instruction 
he has given us.” 

We even quote a verse of Chaplain Humphreys, as applicable to himself: 


“The manly spirit, and the loyal soul, 
The daily record writ on honor’s scroll, 
The honest heart on faithfulness intent, 
The wholesome life in ways of virtue spent, 


These are not lost.” 
Henry M. Rogers, ’62. 


GREATER EvrRoPEAN GOVERNMENTS.! 


“To take a second exposure on a photographic plate in order to make the 
picture more accurate,” says President Lowell in his preface, “is apt to have 
the opposite effect.” This, he explains, is an abridgment of his “Government 
of England” and his “Governments and Parties in Continental Europe,” 
brought up to date to meet the demand for a book dealing in moderate com- 
pass with the governments of the principal belligerents. The explanation is 
necessary, but not the apology, for the additions and corrections have been 
so skilfully made that the text runs smoothly and naturally, with all the 
freshness and animation of the original versions; the picture comes out quite 
clear. 

The first five chapters are devoted to England: “Crown and Cabinet,” 
“Parliament,” “Party,” “Local Government,” “The Empire.”’ In less than 


1 Greater European Governments. By A. Lawrence Lowell, President of Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Harvard University Press, 1918. 
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a hundred pages the machinery of British government, with a good deal of its 
history, is vividly and entertainingly set forth. This is a masterpiece of con- 
centration, for not only are all the necessary facts given, but the characteristic 
tone and spirit of British institutions and customs are beautifully brought out. 
The author knows his England intimately, and has the greatest sympathy and 
understanding for all things English. 

One feels that it is with some reluctance that he crosses the Channel. 
Throughout the next two chapters, on French “Institutions” and “Parties,” 
he looks back regretfully at England, and makes comparisons unfavorable to 
France. His criticism of French methods, though severe, is justified; he brings 
out very clearly the defects in the French practice of interpellation, the French 
manner of electing deputies and of selecting committees in the Chambers. 
But it seems fair to say that he does not mention what he has elsewhere 
called “ the conspicuous failure of the English government ” — the admin- 
istration of Ireland. 

The book avowedly deals with the normal operation of the various govern- 
ments in peace time — that is to say, before the outbreak of the present war; 
and though it briefly notes the chief constitutional changes that have occurred 
in the last four years, it does not attempt to cover war conditions, much less 
to prophesy future events. One wonders if a third exposure, taken a few 
years hence, may not present a brighter picture of France and a darker picture 
of England. President Lowell quotes the remark that the Republic will not 
be safe until it has been governed by the Conservatives. One feels tempted to 
suggest that the United Kingdom may not be altogether safe until it has been 
governed by the Radicals. Hitherto there has been relatively little difference 
between the chief English parties in education, standards of conduct, attitude 
toward public life, ambitions, or ideals. Both sides have habitually respected 
convention and tradition, and have shown tact, restraint, and sportsmanship. 
As President Lowell so clearly explains, the safe and smooth operation of the 
British system depends quite as much on convention as on law; it is only the 
universal respect for convention that makes possible the complicated and 
often delicate relations between Crown, Cabinet, Parliament, and the political 
and non-political officials in various branches of the government. What if a 
party which differs violently on fundamental principles from its opponents, 
and feels as bitterly toward them as, for instance, certain Irish groups, should 
get into power? What if all the men brought up in the tradition of the Uni- 
versities and Public Schools are some day replaced by red Radicals who regard 
convention and compromise as mortal sins and tact as a confession of weak- 
ness? Under such circumstances, which do not at the moment seem wildly 
improbable, would the British system, for all its excellence in mechanical de- 
tail, retain its stability and its marked superiority to the French? 

The chapter on Italy makes full allowance for the exceptional difficulties 
which have hampered the development of parliamentary government in 
the unified kingdom, and is as admirable for its fairness as for its lucidity, 
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notably on the dangerous topics of Church and State and the position of 
the Papacy. 

The account of the German government is especially valuable at this time, 
because many of us have been so carried away by our own propaganda that 
even people who ought to know better have been inclined to overemphasize 
the autocratic power of the Kaiser, the preponderance of Prussia, and other 
obvious defects of the Imperial Constitution. President Lowell reminds us 
that on more than one occasion the Reichstag has resisted the Chancellor and 
the Bundesrath has resisted Prussia; that although the German government 
cannot be described as democratic or even parliamentary, the people have 
means of expressing their disapproval of the acts of their rulers, and can con- 
trol, if not direct, imperial policy, inasmuch as the Reichstag, a body elected 
by universal manhood suffrage, has the power of the purse. If, then, the ma- 
jority of the German people had sincerely disapproved of aggression, there 
would have been no war. 

On another point, too, President Lowell refutes our propagandists. They 
have recently been shouting at us that we need not and must not learn the 
German language or read German books; that all the works of German schol- 
arship are both useless and pernicious. But here is a good American who 
quotes German authorities not only on the government of Germany, but on 
the governments of Italy, France, and even England. The reader perceives 
that he has profited by them, and has not been corrupted. No one could call 
his picture of Germany flattering. It is, however, just, understanding, and 
scholarly; as such, it is infinitely superior to most recent publications on the 
same subject. 

The chapter on Austria-Hungary is brief, but adequate. The writer did not 
anticipate the breaking up of the Dual Monarchy, but he entirely appreciated 
the extraordinary obstacles in the way of any other solution for the problems 
of that ‘“‘museum of political curiosities.” 

The volume has no index, and no general bibliography, but it has a very 
full table of contents, and numerous references. There are some evidences of 
haste in the typography — a misplaced footnote and occasional misprints. 
But in form and workmanship it is sound, dignified, and serviceable, like all 
its predecessors from the Harvard University Press. 


Tue CENTENNIAL History oF THE Harvarp Law Scuoou.! 


OnE unfamiliar with the history of the Harvard Law School, but cognizant 
of its firm position at the head of American legal education and the momentum 
exercised by its scholarly and scientific tradition, must imagine that the School 
has been ripened and mellowed by age. This belief may be momentarily 
strengthened on picking up the volume, written by the Faculty with the as- 


1 The Centennial History of the Harvard Law School, 1817-1917. The Harvard Law School Associa- 
tion, 1918, 
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sistance of the graduates, entitled, ‘‘Centennial History of the Harvard Law 
School, 1817-1917.” But if the reader anticipates looking down the corridor 
of a hundred years to the establishment and growth of a school with the same 
purposes and methods gradually and continuously developing into those of 
to-day, he will meet with a disappointment. The Law School has been twice 
born. The period since its renaissance is something less than half a century, 
while a firm foundation in its present form has weathered scarcely a gener- 
ation. Indeed, one is struck not with the age of the school, but with its youth. 

Revolutionary changes were wrought by President Eliot’s wise choice of 
Langdell as Dane Professor in 1870, and by the great teachers, Ames, Gray, 
and Thayer, who surrounded him during the succeeding years. Prior to that 
time the recent graduate learns with surprise the office of Dean was unknown. 
From reading the sonorous “‘ Decanus Ord. Jurise,” inscribed after the Dean’s 
signature on his diploma, he had supposed the rank dated back at least to 
Justinian if not to the Twelve Tables. Not only was there no head to the 
Law Faculty before that time, but no Faculty meetings were ever held, no 
ordered curriculum existed, and the Degree was conferred without examina- 
tion. The passing of this last good old custom, the present-day student may 
well regret. The School had no adequate home until the gift of Austin Hall 
in 1882, no Alumni Association to give it fostering care until 1886, and was 
not made a graduate school until 1893. But the greatest change of all has 
been the discovery and introduction of the Case System. Without this tool 
the lack of scientific workmanship in the School’s earlier days may well be 
forgiven. The “Centennial History” is in an appreciable part devoted to a 
most interesting account of the rise of this novel method and its early struggles 
until recognized and adopted not only at Harvard, but largely throughout 
the country. 

Although the Law School of to-day is a new building, still some portions 
of the old structure were incorporated by the architects. Full justice is done 
by the “Centennial History” to the School in its earlier days. When the 
Overseers of Harvard chose, under the option of Isaac Royall’s will, to ap- 
point a professor of laws instead of a professor of ‘ Physick and Anatomy,” 
they established the first University Law School in the country. During the 
first rather slip-shod decade in a few rooms in Second College House, under 
Asahel Stearns and Isaac Parker, the School was little different from appren- 
ticeship in a law office. Its real beginning was marked by the appointment of 
Joseph Story to the newly created Dane professorship in 1829 in which he 
continued until 1845, and by the removal of the School to the ill-fated Dane 
Hall. Judge Story’s duties at the terms of the United States Supreme Court 
did not permit him to devote the time to the School that would be expected 
of a present-day professor, but his lectures and the many texts he wrote for 
the students’ use, and above all the influence of his personality created the 
School as a national institution. Associated with him for all too short a time 
was John Hooker Ashmun who, if he had not died at the age of thirty-two, 
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might well have hastened many later changes in methods of legal instruction. 
Simon Greenleaf took his place, and for years the School, under Story and 
Greenleaf, maintained a leading position among law schools. - 

During the twenty-five years between this period and that of Langdell, 
the giants of the Faculty were Joel Parker, Parsons, and Washburn. The 
“‘Centennial History” gives a vivid picture of their stewardship, and how- 
ever much we may admire the School of recent years, we can well believe 
the graduates of their time considered it the Golden Age of Harvard Law 
School. The faults of these teachers consisted in a lack of realization of the 
changing character of the law, and a static adherence to stereotyped instruc- 
tion by lecture and text. 

A history written by the members of the Faculty has many advantages. 
They have made a professional appraisal of the School at all stages of its life, 
and have written a truly philosophical history. But the authorship has its 
drawbacks. Whatever metaphysical view the authors may take of the cor- 
porate entity of the School as distinct from its members, in practice they have 
been unable to forget their own individual existence. Thus, while a brilliant 
and properly weighed record is written of the work of Langdell, Ames, Gray, 
and the Thayers, father and son, the work of Williston, Beale, and Wam- 
baugh — to mention merely the three present professors of longest standing 
— is summarily dismissed in a scant paragraph and a half chronicling bare 
facts of dates of appointment and the like. No recent Alumnus will permit 
the suggestion that genius in the School is dead or in any way diminished. 
The last quarter-century of the “Centennial History” must some day 
be adequately rewritten by biographers instead of such niggardly auto- 
biographers. 

The book contains biographies of all past members of the Faculty, some 
new, some reproduced or condensed from articles printed elsewhere. These 
form an illuminating supplement to the “History.” The life of Charles S. 
Bradley, an elegant exponent of the older method of instruction during 
Langdell’s earlier days, treats fairly of that method at its best. But modesty 
again compels the authors to refrain from mentioning themselves; so the 
data are incomplete. 

The chapter on the “Library,”’ together with the life of Arnold, the Li- 
brarian, makes a romance and a drama. The increase of the Library from 
587 titles in 1826, of which 135 were the private property of Stearns, to the 
171,629 at the end of the century, largely took place after 1870. The chapter 
on “Portraits and Prints”’ gives local color to the “History,” while that on 
“Students” contains descriptions by students of past and present day, and 
histories and pictures of the Harvard Law Review bee hive and other student 
activities, together with a somewhat jejune list of Ames Competition winners, 
although no mention is made of the Sears and other prizes or the Fay Diploma. 
The book is well illustrated by portraits of great teachers and graduates of 
the school, and views, interior and exterior, of Dane, Austin, and Langdell 
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Halls, and we are favored with a page of snap-shots of the present Faculty, 
taken in characteristic poses while at work. Just as Cromwell ordered his 
portrait painted warts and all, so Dean Pound appears in the inevitable 
eye-shade. , 

The Appendix contains valuable bibliographies of the writings of the 
School’s teachers and on jurisprudence and other subjects. 

The crowning chapter of the book is that entitled “‘The Future,”’ which, 
if we may hazard an almost certain guess, was written by Roscoe Pound. 
The position of law and the law school in society, as it must be in the im- 
mediate future, is outlined, and also the province of Harvard in training 
practising lawyers and teachers as well, and the contribution both in teaching 
and research that will be demanded. Upon reading this chapter we realize that 
the history of the School is just beginning, and that however much any grad- 
uate, young or old, may love the School of his day, he was born all too soon 
and should have been able to come to the Harvard of to-day and to-morrow. 

But we also learn that all the great hopes of the School may be wrecked 
because of inadequate finances. The nominal endowment of the School is 
noted and the inability to maintain the Library and sufficient teachers. An 
immediate acquisition of funds is imperative. 

The “Centennial History” is of gripping interest, full of living human 
events and incidents, and is a valuable contribution to Harvard literature. 
Much more than this, it is a chapter of American juristic history of use to 
all lawyers, whether Harvard bred or not, and to all others interested in 
humanistic studies. 


Julius H. Amberg, LL.B. 715. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


r any persons feared that to demilitarize Harvard would mean 
to demoralize it, they could have had no intimate association 
with the University during its brief masquerade as a gWarvard in 
military school. Now that it can no longer be regarded ection 

as treasonable to tell the truth about the S.A.T.C., it may be said 
that early demobilization was the only safeguard against rapid 
demoralization. The S.A.T.C. was an unsatisfactory makeshift in 
time of war; it would have been an irksome and infuriating anomaly 
in time of peace. And peace, for the undergraduate at least, dated from 
the signing of the armistice. From that day military drill and disci- 
pline became odious, the conditions of army life, qualified even as 
they were for the S.A.T.C., seemed outrageously restrictive, the pre- 
scriptions and prohibitions which had been cheerfully observed for 
the sake of a great cause lost their validity. In such circumstances to 
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continue a policy of subordinating academic education to military 
training would have provoked disorder if not disaster. 

If demobilization everywhere might be accomplished with as little 
friction as at Harvard, the problem it presents would not be regarded 
as serious. The Recorder of the University is probably the chief suf- 
ferer; and although his plight arouses sympathy there is a general con- 
fidence that his resourcefulness will extricate him from the difficulties 
which the War Department and the Administrative Board have con- 
trived for him. Many years ago Professor Shaler spoke of Mr. Cram 
as “that strangely overburdened man”’; and Professor Shaler could 
not have foreseen a time when courses should be reckoned in thirds 
and such questions as whether a third of a course in Military Science 
plus a third of a course in Lyric Poetry might be counted as a half 
course in Comparative Literature should have to be decided. 

As for the effect of demobilization upon students and instructors, it 
would be difficult to say which were the more hilarious. The students 
rejoiced to be freed from uninteresting tasks, the instructors rejoiced 
to be freed from uninterested students. As soon as young men ceased 
to receive pay from the government for getting an education, there 
seemed to be a probability that young men would get an education. 

Yet there was a question that disturbed the instructor. Those young 
men who would come back to college from service in training camps, 
even more, those who would come back from service overseas, and 
most of all those who as officers in the army had already occupied posi- 
tions of graver responsibility than the instructor’s own — what would 
be their attitude towards college work? Condescending, perhaps, and 
if so, by reason of the great influence they would exercise over the body 
of undergraduates, subtly demoralizing? If the instructor had such 
misgivings, he was duly reassured. The young war veterans have come 
back modest and with no affectation of the grand manner. They seem 
as humble-minded as other students, and rather more preoccupied 
than other students with the importance of study. Although in the 
eyes of instructor and undergraduate alike, a kind of aura encircles 
them, they appear unaware of it; they bend their heads diligently 
taking notes in class and are punctual in handing in their often curi- 
ously ingenuous reports and themes. 

No, the College in reaction is not a demoralized College. To be sure, 
there is no indication that war has made the undergraduate more 
ascetic; he turns again with satisfaction to his clubs and to the amuse- 
ments of Boston. The time when every gentleman was supposed to 
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know the Bible, the classics, and the taste of good whiskey has gone 
by; it appears that a new generation of gentlemen, however familiar 
they may be with the Bible and the classics, will not know the taste of 
whiskey at all. And whether one deplores the passing of John Barley- 
corn or not, one who remembers that in his own time to have a good 
taste in wine was regarded as a point in education cannot be wholly 
unsympathetic with those who are now seeking to acquire the rudi- 
ments of a learning that belonged to their fathers, that they may not 
transmit to their sons, and that soon may even perish from the earth. 

Does such an expression of sympathy indicate a levity unbecoming 
in these times? When it is urged that in recognition of the new spirit 
created by the war the College should abolish or at least greatly abbre- 
viate the summer vacation, it is apparent that there are rigorous ideas 
abroad. Proposals of substitutes for the summer vacation are as yet 
vague; one is that college students shall employ the time in military 
training at a military camp. That there should be such camps for those 
who wish to attend them seems a worthy idea; but to enforce military 
training upon collegians in the summer vacation would be a shade 
more ridiculous than to enforce it on them during term time. If the 
people of this country choose to impose military service on their young 
men, the young men of the colleges will bear their share in it without 
grumbling; but that without a mandate from the people the colleges 
will try to impose military service on their young men is inconceivable. 
Then, the agitators against “‘the good old summer time”’ say, let the 
colleges hold their students to a summer course; let there be an end to 
summer loafing. But if the colleges hold the students, they hold the 
professors and the instructors too. No professor or instructor will long 
be good for much if he has to teach continuously the year round. More 
than any other professional man the college teacher needs two or three 
months in the year for rest, change, opportunity for independent 
thought, study, and expression. You can generally tell whether a 
teacher will be stimulating or not if you know what he does in the 
summer. 

How many graduates of Harvard feel that they have a proper and 
serious grievance against the college system that gave them summer 
vacations? A good many have wasted their time in vacation, just as 
they have wasted it in college, yet perhaps even those are not wholly 
regretful. When it was a patriotic duty to work in shipyards and on 
farms, virtually all the undergraduates who were not eligible for mili- 
tary or naval service worked in shipyards or on farms. Leave it to the 
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undergraduate to recognize and to perform a patriotic duty. Leave it 
to him also to determine, when patriotic duty does not call, the form 
of his activity during the summer months. Not many undergraduates, 
of this generation or any other, have been accustomed to pass the 
summer months in sloth and idleness. The summer vacation has 
nearly always been a challenge to enterprise, in the woods, on the 
water, in business, or in travel. 

A fine motive inspires the plea for the abandonment of the summer 
vacation. It is the idealist’s expression of a desire that the College shall 
be worthy of its sons who gave themselves without stint, who in their 
bright youth knew neither ease nor leisure, and who laid down their 
brave lives before they had fairly tasted what the world had to offer. 
Shall the College make no answer to their sacrifice? Shall the new 
generation of college men make no answer? 

Yet if those brave young sons of Harvard who lie buried in France 
could send one message to their College now, might it not be just this? 
— “We gave our youth gladly that other generations might have and 
might enjoy their youth.” 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE WINTER TERM. 
THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR. 


THE registration of students after the demobilization of the S.A.T.C. proved 
quite up to expectations. The total enrolment in all departments of the Uni- 
The January versity on January 20 was 2706 which represents a slight gain as 
enrolment compared with the figure for the corresponding date in 1918. 
This registration is, however, exactly two thousand below what it was before 
the United States entered the war. We are still far below peace-time strength, 
therefore, and it is certain that the University cannot count upon reaching its 
normal numbers until next autumn. Even then it is improbable that we shall 
recover the entire loss, particularly in the professional schools. The colleges 
which feed these professional schools have been badly upset during the last 
year or two and their normal output has been greatly diminished. 

It should be added in explanation of these figures that the Law School and 
the Graduate School of Business Administration will make a much better 
The extra showing before the present academic year comes to a close. 
terms Both these schools are providing special terms for those who 
return from service too late to enter the regular courses. The special session 
of the Business School began in the last week of January; that of the Law 
School in the first week of February. Eighty-four students appeared for ad- 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS ON JANUARY 20. 
"16-17 "17-18 "18-19 
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mission to the Business School on the opening day. The Law School’s special 
session began with an enrolment of 232. These special terms will continue 
through the summer months so that the students may gain credit for a full 
academic year of work. A similar arrangement has been made by the Harvard 
Medical School. 

It is to be remembered, also, that there will be a new registration of under- 
graduates at the beginning of April and it is altogether probable that many 
of those whose studies were interrupted by the war will resume Two summer 
their places in the classroom at that time. How many of the ‘™s 
upperclassmen will return to College at this stage is difficult to say but it is 
expected that the number will be considerable. Undergraduate opportunities 
will also be continued during the summer so that men who desire to make up 
lost time can be accommodated. One summer session will begin immediately 
after Commencement and continue for six weeks; the other will begin about 
the middle of August and finish in time for the regular opening of the next 
academic year. Students who take both summer terms will be able to count 
a half year’s work towards the degree. 

The division of the winter into three terms and the summer into two terms 
is an arrangement for the current year only. It is not intended that this plan 
shall be continued in normal times. The old two-semester ar- the term sys- 
rangement with a single six-weeks session in the summer is be- tem not per- 
lieved by both faculty and students to be more advantageous — 
and it will be resumed next autumn. It is doubtless true that more teaching 
days are available under the three-term plan, but it is doubtful whether the 
amount of education obtained is any greater. Twelve weeks is too short a 
time in which to cover any substantial subject. 

The outward semblance of a cantonment which the University has borne 
during the past two years is gradually fading away and the place is resuming 
its normal appearance once more. The Students’ Army Training pe yniforms 
Corps was demobilized in December; the men in the Naval have disap- 
Radio School are being transferred or discharged week by week; eo 
and the Officers’ Material School for the training of naval ensigns will soon 
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finish its term. By the time this issue of the MaGaz1nE reaches its readers 
there will be few, if any, uniformed men at Harvard. A few months ago there 
were seven or eight thousand in all. Buildings which have been occupied by 
military and naval units during the war are being one by one restored to their 
peace-time uses; by next September, if nothing unexpected happens, there 
will be no trace of the war’s derangements. 

For the first time since 1915 the undergraduates are without a Harvard 
Regiment and no regular courses in military science are being given. The 
Nocourses reserve Officers’ Training Corps has not been reéstablished. 
in military It is not improbable, however, that instruction in military sci- 
aoe ence may be resumed next autumn and that an artillery unit of 
the R.O.T.C. will be established at the University. The experience of the last 
few years has shown that at Harvard military drill and academic studies do 
not yoke well together. Even a small amount of drill per week seems to make 
inroads upon hours needed for lectures, laboratory work, or study. There is 
much to be said for the policy of restricting the military activities of term- 
time to theoretical work in the classroom, thus putting all the drill and other 
outdoor exercises into a six-weeks summer camp. Some physical training for 
those undergraduates who do not engage in regular athletics would be a good 
thing throughout the winter months if it could be provided. We have been 
far too neglectful of the bodily development of our undergraduates. The ideal 
of “athletics for all” is perfectly sound but it will not be realized by merely 
preaching it. It can be realized only by planning, organization, the labor of 
a good many men and the spending of not a little money. 

The University’s war records office, under the supervision of F. S. Mead, ’87, 
has compiled and announced some figures which indicate the extent of Har- 
— vard’s part in the war. The total number of Harvard men in the 
humancon- armed forces of the United States or the Allies together with 
—c. to _ those who were enrolled in the auxiliary services (such as the 

Red Cross and Y.M.C.A.) exceeded 10,000. This does not in- 
clude those men who were inducted into the Students’ Army Training Corps 
and who left the University upon the demobilization of that unit. Nearly 
5000 Harvard men received commissions in the Army, Navy, or Marine corps 
during the war. From the various faculties of the University no fewer than 
168 teachers entered some branch of the national service, many of them as 
commissioned officers and others in administrative posts of high importance. 
The Harvard roll of honor, which includes the names of all those who gave 
their lives to the cause, has reached a total of 284. It is extremely doubtful 
whether any other American university has made a better showing than this. 
Certainly the record is not that of an institution deficient in aggressiveness or 
lukewarm in the war. If any one harbors the notion that Harvard did not 
“play the game” or that our patriotism was of an indifferent type these figures 
are sufficient to give that idea an ample refutation. Harvard was in the war 
from the start, and very much in it at the finish. 
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The fact that the University was not so forehanded as some other institu- 
tions in promising credit towards a degree to men in the service does not mean 
that the Harvard authorities were averse to any action of this Degrees for 
sort. It seemed advisable, inasmuch as no one knew how long men in the 
the war would last, to defer any decision in the matter until the — 
whole situation as regards the absence of undergraduates could become clear. 
Now it appears that most of the students who left college to enter some branch 
of the service will have missed not more than a year or a year-and-a-half of 
academic work. Hence the provision that these men may have the degree of 
A.B. on completing twelve full courses, in other words, three fourths of the 
usual requirements for that degree. To put it in another way, actual service 
with the armed forces will be taken in lieu of a year’s college work whenever 
an undergraduate has missed an academic year by reason of engaging in such 
service. Those who were seniors when they entered the Army or Navy, will, 
of course, under this provision, receive their degree without further attend- 
ance at the University. 

The degree of A.B. will be given in all such cases honoris causa in order that 
it may remain distinguished from the degree as ordinarily conferred in course; 
but it will not be included in the Quinquennial Catalogue among The A. B. 
the honorary degrees. Names of men receiving the A.B. honoris honoris causa 
causa will be inserted with their respective classes. The degree will presum- 
ably admit men to any of the graduate or professional schools although this is 
not at the present time a matter of much practical consequence since these 
schools are already making concessions to men who have been in the service. 
On the whole this general arrangement is likely to prove the wisest solution of 
a rather difficult problem. It preserves the time-honored distinction between 
a degree earned in the usual way and a degree awarded for special reasons. 
At the same time it gives a just and even a generous recognition to the patri- 
otism of those undergraduates who so readily met the call of duty. 

Many questions of detail will have to be settled, however, before any of 
these degrees honoris causa can be awarded. How, for example, are we to con- 
strue “‘service during the war”? Should this be interpreted to peteis 
include all those who served in the American Ambulance Corps relating to 
before the United States became an active participant in the it 
struggle, all those who helped the Red Cross, or the Y.M.C.A., or who worked 
in shipyards and munition factories? Or should it be confined to those who 
were regularly enlisted or commissioned in the Army or Navy? The general 
feeling is that the degree should be awarded in no grudging or niggardly spirit; 
on the other hand too great a measure of leniency would defeat the very pur- 
pose for which it has been established, namely as a recognition of true patriot- 
ism displayed at personal sacrifice. 

The programme recently announced by the authorities of Yale for the future 
development of the undergraduate curriculum in that institution has evoked 
interest and discussion at Harvard as at the other large universities of the 
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country. It is, indeed, a proposition to which educators may well give atten- 
The Yale tion although its fundamentals will not receive acceptance 
Programme = everywhere. This is hardly the place to give a detailed outline 
of the plan which in fact covers a considerable range of educational policy; but 
its most conspicuous feature is the proposed division of the undergraduate 
curriculum into two parts. One part will include studies for freshmen and for 
other undergraduates who have not laid plans for a professional career. These 
studies, the programme announces, will be in charge of professors who know how 
to teach and who like teaching. The other portion of the curriculum will com- 
prise courses in which men may begin their preparation for later work in the 
law, medical, or other professional schools. They will be prae-professional 
courses, as it were. Such studies will be in charge of men who know the needs 
and methods of the professional schools. 

It is hinted that this division of courses may ultimately result in two sepa- 
rate faculties, but Yale does not propose to cross that bridge just now. There 
Some possible will, in any case, be no barrier between the two fields of instruc- 
developments tion; both students and professors may pass from one to the 
of the plan . : : 2 

other as occasion arises. Obviously there will be no great scope 
for an elective system. When a student designates his future profession he 
will gravitate into the studies which lead thereto, and although these may not 
be rigidly prescribed, the inevitable tendency must be to keep them within a 
reasonable range. 

The Yale programme, if we understand it aright, diverges considerably from 
the general plan of undergraduate education which is followed at Harvard. 


Tite end On ‘the whole our tendency has been to discourage any profes- 


Harvard sionalizing of the undergraduate curriculum. A decade ago, 
onl al when the elective system in its untrammeled form held sway, 


an undergraduate chose his studies at his own discretion, with 
little or no guidance, and with far more reference to the avoidance of afternoon 
hours than to his proposed life-work. In those days many students chose a 
subject because the lectures came at the convenient hour of eleven o’clock, or 
because the course was reputed to be easy, or for some other reason wholly 
removed from its bearing upon their anticipated work of later years. Nor has 
that situation been wholly altered, although the present regulations for the 
choice of elective studies have bettered it considerably. Even yet, however, it 
is not the Harvard policy to encourage an undergraduate to concentrate 
largely upon those subjects which are assumed to lead to his chosen profes- 
sion; we still lay stress upon the advisability of knowing “a little of every- 
thing.”” Many Harvard undergraduates do, as a matter of fact, concentrate 
their attention upon special fields which they think will afford them a useful 
prae-professional training for law, or medicine, or engineering, or business ad- 
ministration. Advisers can testify that they are often asked whether this or 
that course would be “useful” to one who has a certain profession in view. 
But Harvard courses open to undergraduates are not so designated and the 
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tendency has been to emphasize the academic rather than the professional 
usefulness of all undergraduate studies. 

There is a probability that the average undergraduate, if his desires were 
consulted, would prefer to start his professional studies at an early stage in his 
college course. The complaint is sometimes made that existing 
academic courses are not “practical” enough, which is merely —, 
another way of urging that they do not relate with sufficient courses 
closeness to the general problem of getting things done in the tical’ ae 
world and to the concrete problems which confront the individ- 
ual student after graduation. The survey of instruction in Economics at 
Harvard, conducted by the Division of Education two years ago, brought out 
this feature very clearly. That complaint is in essence a demand for the pro- 
fessionalizing of undergraduate studies, for an abandonment of the strictly 
cultural or non-professional ideal in college education. It may represent a 
misconception of what the College ought to give its undergraduates, but there 
is no denying that the demand for “more practical” instruction is being ex- 
pressed by a large and growing circle of young men. It is, of course, a demand 
which cannot be ignored even if it may not wisely be granted. 

It is a significant feature of higher education in America that young men 
who are pursuing professional studies devote more energy and enthusiasm to 
their work than those who are taking purely academic courses. paycation for 
A general education for its own sake, without reference to its education’s 
usefulness as the handmaid of professional success, is what the -_ 
colleges have been urging upon their students; but these urgings have not 
availed a great deal. The undergraduates who work most industriously are in 
general those who think they discern a direct relation between the present task 
and a future career. Education for education’s sake, and sport for sport’s sake, 
are two ideals which we have been setting before our young men for a good 
many years; but it is to be feared that we have not made much greater head- 
way with the one than with the other. This is not to argue that either of these 
ideals should be cast overboard, but merely to suggest that one is about as 
hard to carry into practice as the other. The college which semi-profession- 
alizes its undergraduate courses will probably get more work and more inter- 
est from its students; but whether the undergraduates will be better off in the 
end is an open question. Yale seems to think that some of them will. It has 
been demonstrated to the satisfaction of the best medical schools that the 
young man who has had some training in prae-medical studies (physics, 
biology, and chemistry) is better fitted to pursue the professional curriculum 

in medicine than one whose collegiate course has not included this preparation. 
If the same thing be not true, mutatis mutandis, of graduate schools in law, 
theology, engineering, architecture, and business administration, why is it not 
true? Why is the profession of medicine in this respect a thing apart? The 
Yale experiment brings this question to the front, and many other questions. 
That is why educators who may not approve the Yale programme are none 
the less deeply interested in it. 
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The Governing Boards of the University have approved the plan for the 
establishment of a Harvard Engineering School which has been under con- 
ee sideration since the decision of the Massachusetts Supreme 
engineering | Court invalidating the agreement with the Institute of Tech- 
om nology. The provisions of this plan are printed in this issue 
of the MaGazine. The new school is designed to teach science to men 
who are preparing to practice engineering, and certain other sciences as 
professions; but it will also make place for men who hope to pursue any voca- 
tion in which technical training is necessary or useful. It will include me- 
chanical, electrical, civil, sanitary, mining, and metallurgical engineering, 
also chemical engineering or industrial chemistry. The intention of the new 
school is to lay emphasis on fundamentals, but this does not mean that the 
undergraduate courses will be elementary or merely general courses in science. 
On the contrary they will be designed to provide a definite and thorough 
preparation for each of the above-mentioned engineering professions. 

In order to conform to the stipulations in the will of Gordon McKay, whose 
benefaction has made the school a possibility, admission to the Harvard En- 
gineering School will be open to boys who have had no more training than the 
public high schools afford; but candidates for admission must make satisfac- 
tory records at the regular entrance examinations on the same basis as candi- 
dates for admission to the freshman class in Harvard College. Latin will not 
be required for admission to the engineering school. The course of under- 
graduate study will extend over four years and will lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Provision will be made for graduate study leading to the 
master’s degree and to the doctorate. Engineering students will be on the 
same footing as students in Harvard College in respect to dormitories, clubs, 
athletics, and social activities, except that “‘they will have less time for such 
matters” as Dean Hughes has rather significantly announced. 

Fot the present the school will have its headquarters in Rierce Hall. The 
laboratory equipment which was moved to the Technology buildings will be 
brought back, and the University’s teachers of engineering who have been in 
the government service will presently return to their work at Harvard. It is 
expected that next autumn the engineering school will have a considerable 
enrolment of new students. 

The establishment of the new school does not necessarily mean that there 
will be no codperation with the Institute of Technology. It merely indicates 
that Harvard is going to fulfil both in letter and spirit the provisions of the 
Gordon McKay Trust as interpreted by the supreme judicial body of the 
Commonwealth. Beyond and above this there may be coéperation, and ne- 
gotiations to that end are in process, but have not been concluded. 

Seven or eight years ago, when the Faculty of Arts and Sciences devised a 
new scheme for admitting boys to Harvard College it was felt that we had 
taken a long step in the direction of satisfying the secondary schools, espe- 
cially the public high schools of the country. The new plan was a concession 
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to these schools. It reduced the number of entrance examinations to four, 
relaxed some of the prescriptions which had formerly hampered weiteuee 
school teachers in preparing boys for the entrance examinations, again modify 
and enunciated the wholesome doctrine that the quality rather Ut admission 
; requirements? 
than the exact scope of a boy’s preparation ought to be the test 
of his capacity to do college work. This plan received commendation from 
public school principals throughout the country, and it was soon accorded 
the flattery of imitation by some of the other large Eastern colleges. 

On the whole its practical operations have been successful; but we have now 
had sufficient experience with the new plan of admission to realize that it has 
not satisfied the demands of the public high schools in any substantial meas- 
ure; it has not brought us any considerable number of freshmen from regions 
which we failed to tap under the old régime of entrance requirements; and it 
has hardly measured up to the hopes of those who initiated it. 

These conclusions seem inevitable from the facts and the figures. About a 

year ago the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association unanimously adopted reso- 
lutions which criticized rather severely the “rigid require- whieesinibit 
ments” which exist in “most New England colleges” as con- complaints 
trasted with institutions in other parts of the country, and these a —— 
resolutions made no exception in favor of Harvard’s new plan. 
More recently the Superintendent of Schools in Boston reiterated both from 
the public platform and in a letter to the Harvard Bulletin his conviction that 
the public high schools of that city are finding very great difficulty in fitting 
boys for Harvard and for some other colleges in New England. The testi- 
mony which comes from teachers, even from Harvard graduates engaged in 
teaching, in various parts of the United States, seems to prove that we are 
still far from finality in the adjustment of college requirements to what the 
ordinary high school can do. It was assumed, when the new plan went into 
effect, that those preparatory institutions which had hitherto made a specialty 
of fitting boys for Harvard would lose some of their old advantages, and that 
more men would come to us directly from public high schools in the West 
and South. That result has not been achieved in any substantial degree. 
The so-called ‘Harvard schools” are as busy as ever; we continue to draw the 
great bulk of our freshmen from schools in New England and the other North 
Atlantic States; and we do not appear to have made any visible dent in the 
great area of territory outside. 

This is the more surprising when one recalls the active and useful service 
which the Harvard Clubs are rendering in all parts of the land. These organ- 
izations have worked manfully to bring the schools of their eatin 
respective communities into touch with the University; they Harvard 
have established local scholarships by the dozen, and they have — 
in many cases enlisted the personal influence of their members 
in directing recruits to Harvard. The Associated Harvard Clubs provide six 
scholarships; other Clubs all the way from Boston to Hawaii provide about 
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forty-five more. Yet the total number of freshmen who come to us each year 

from regions west of the Mississippi or south of the Potomac is discouragingly 

small. Nor is there any prediction that we will do much more, under present 
conditions, than to hold what little grip we have. 

What is the root of our difficulty? Like many educational ailments this one 

is easy enough to diagnose but not so easy to remedy. The main trouble is, 

of course, that the endowed colleges like Harvard and Yale are 


—— vs: emphasizing one thing while the public high schools of the coun- 


Arethey —__— try are laying stress on something different and to an extent 
necessarily in A skis e 
conflict ? quite antagonistic. The college, as schoolmasters often point 


out, does not want the entire product of the high school but 
only the best of that product. Its admission examinations set standards quite 
above those required for the satisfactory completion of a high school course, 
as is demonstrated by the fact that these examinations bow! over a large 
percentage of the high school graduates who try to pass them. The college, in 
a word, lays emphasis upon its selective function. The public schools, on the 
other hand, being the educational agencies of their respective communities, 
lay stress on the function of service for all. They must necessarily do so. 
Their obligation is to take any boy who comes and to do what they can for 
him. It is not the prerogative of a public high school to set up standards 
which will operate to exclude all but the cream of the grammar school’s pro- 
duct. The high school must adjust itself to the community’s needs and cir- 
cumstances. If it does not do this it fails to perform the most fundamental 
of its obligations, and no degree of skill or specialization or success in preparing 
boys for college will condone such failure. 
So we have a gulf between the endowed college and the high school not only 
in standards but in ideals. It may be that the two ideals of selection and serv- 
ice are irreconcilable, but let it be hoped that they are not, for, 
ee whatever the college may decide to do, the schools must inevi- 
school achieve- tably go on doing what their communities require of them. The 
ee se college is pressing its pick-and-choose policy with relentless de- 
termination, as is shown by the fact that nearly one third of all 
those who apply for admission to Harvard College, after graduation from a 
secondary school, are refused admission. Either the college is asking too much 
or the schools are doing too little. But whether the remedy ought in theory to 
come from the one side or the other is after all not worth discussion. It is 
enough that the college can change its demands while the schools cannot 
change their output either in quality or in amount. If the hiatus between the 
two is ever to be bridged the college must make the essential move. How to 
do this without actually lowering college educational standards is some- 
thing which the schools ought to tell us, if they know. 
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CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of November 4, 1918. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipt, and the same was gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Aimée Sargent (Mrs. Win- 
throp Sargent) $2500 in accordance with the fifth 
clause in her will “for the purpose of providing 
from the income thereof a prize of one hundred 
dollars ($100) annually to be known as the Win- 
throp Sargent Prize for the best essay relating to 
Shakespeare or Shakespeare’s work by any student 
of the University upon such terms and conditions 
as they may determine from time to time for the 
competition”; and $25,000, in accordance with the 
sixth clause “to be used for the general purposes of 
the Blue Hill Observatory founded by my brother, 
Abbott Lawrence Rotch.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Bemis Brothers Bag Company, General 
Electric Company, Pacific Mills, and Mr. Henry D. 
Sharpe for their gifts of $1000 each, to the Wal- 
worth Manufacturing Company, the Lancaster 
Mills, Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company, 
and to Messrs. Lockwood, Greene & Company for 
their gifts of $500 each, to the Great Falls Manu- 
facturing Company, the Ludlow Manufacturing 
Associates, the O’Bannon Corporation, and the 
Suncook Mills for their gifts of $250 each toward the 
expenses of instruction and investigation in Indus- 
trial Hygiene under the Department of Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene. 

To Dr. Frederick C. Shattuck, Mrs. Frederick C. 
Shattuck, Mrs James C. Melvin for their gifts of 
$1000 each, and to Dr. W. Sturgis Bigelow for his 
gift of $500 toward the expenses of publishing the 
Journal of Industrial Health. 

To Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis for his gift 
of $1000 for the Josiah Royce Memorial Fund. 

To Mr. Redfield Proctor for his gift of $1000 
for a certain salary for 1918-19. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the first quarterly 
payment for the vear 1918-19 on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum, in accord- 
ance with their vote of May 11, 1917. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1000 
toward a certain salary for 1918-19. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of $375 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Mr. Charles Sumner Bird for his gift of $200 
for the Charles Sumner Scholarship for the year 
1918-19. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $49.80 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Mr. James Byrne for his gift of $48.68 to be 
added to the principal of the James Byrne Professor- 
ship of Administrative Law. 

To Dean Roscoe Pound for his gift of $20.16 for 
framing certain coats of arms of English judges 
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which he has recently presented to the Law School. 

To Mrs. William H. Phelps for her generous gift 
to the University Museum of the interesting and 
valuable scientific objects prepared by her husband, 
William H. Phelps. 

To Mr. William DeForest Thomson for his gift 
of ethnological specimens from the Dakota and 
other Indians of the Central Plains region. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their high appreciation 
of the generosity of the heirs of Mary 
Hemenway in giving to the Fogg Art 
Museum the valuable collection of 
Hemenway engravings. 

The President reported the death of 
John Charles Driscoll, Assistant in the 
Law School Library, which occurred on 
the 17th ult., in the 30th year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1918: William 7 
Castle, Reginald Coggeshall, Frederick Coleman 
Fishback, Kenneth Long Maclachlan, and Ralph 
Preston Wentworth, Proctors; Percy Waldron 
Long, Instructor in English. To take effect Oct. 1, 
1918, Simon Norman, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Chemistry. To take effect Oct. 24, 1918, Harold 
Ernest Burtt, Instructor in Psychology. , 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the months of October, November, and 
December, John Inglee Phinney, Assistant in Phy- 
sics; Abraham Aaron Roback, Assistant in Psychol- 
ogy; Robert Lindley Murray Underhill, Assistant 
in Philosophy; Newton Henry Black, Thomas Long 
Bramhall, Walter Francis Downey, George William 
Evans, James Pitt Farnsworth, Archer Linwood 
Faxon, Harry Davis Gaylord, James Abram Gold- 
thwaite, Charles Austin Hobbs, Julius Schmittle 
Hoffman, Charles Jenney, Charles Dana Merserve, 
Alton Lombard Miller, Joseph Lawrence Powers, 
William Richard Ransom, Harris Rice, Robert 
Lindley Murray Underhill, William Ledley Vos- 
burgh, and John William Wood, Instructors in 
Mathematics; Howard Lane Blackwell, Norton 
Adams Kent, Harry Munson Showman, Lecturers 
on Physics. For one year from Sept. 1, 1918, Henry 
Chase Brownell, Assistant in History; Malcolm 
Perrine McNair, Assistant in Government; James 
Louis Moore and Dean Hill Stanley, Assistants in 
History; Clifton Newman Jacobs, Assistant in 
Chemistry; Robert Chenault Givler, Instrictor in 
Psychology; Robert Wheaton Coues, Instructor in 
English; William Irving Clark, Instructor in Indus- 
trial Medicine; Frederic Palmer, Jr., Lecturer on 
Physics; Charles Locke Scudder, Acting Dean of the 
Graduate School of Medicine. 


The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
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Board of the Graduate School of Medicine 
for the year 1918-19, and it was voted 
to appoint them: 

Horace David Arnold, Director; Alexander Swan- 
son Begg, Dean; David Linn Edsall, George Gray 
Sears, Algernon Coolidge, Charles Locke Scudder, 
Acting Dean; Ernest Edward Tyzzer, Francis Weld 
Peabody. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis Bige- 
low, John Templeman Coolidge and 
George Henry Chase, Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Aris, for one year from 
Jan. 1, 1919. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Biological Chemistry, to serve 
from Jan. 1, 1919: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Lawrence 
Joseph Henderson was elected. 

Voted to rescind the vote of Sept. 23 
granting leave of absence to Assistant 
Professor George E. Johnson for the aca- 
demic year 1918-19. 


Meeting of November 25, 1918. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 

To Mr. Richard T. Crane, Jr., for his gift of 
$1000 toward the expenses of instruction and in- 
vestigation in Industrial Hygiene under the De- 
partment of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 
To Mrs. Etta B. Reinherz for her gift of $250 for 
the Julian Henry Reinherz Scholarship for 1918-19. 
To “A Friend” for the additional gift of $165 
for “The Fund of the Cancer Commission of Har- 
vard University for Immediate Use.” 

To Mr. Clement R. Lamson for his gift of $125.01 
for clerical assistance in the Department of Eco- 
nomics, 

To Mrs. Ralph E. Forbes for her gift of $100 and 
to Mrs. Waldo E. Forbes for the gift of 825 toward 
a certain salary. 

To Professor William E. Hocking for his gift of 
$26.91 cents additional for the Josiah Royce Memo- 
rial Fund. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express to the Hon. W. Cameron 
Forbes their gratitude for his generous 
gift to the Peabody Museum of a Malay 
kris, and their appreciation of his contin- 
ued thought for the needs of the Museum. 

The President reported the death of 
James Jackson Putnam, Professor of 


Diseases of the Nervous System, Emer- 
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itus, which occurred on the 4th inst., in 
the 73d year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect Sept 1, 1918, Thomas Powderly 
Martin, Assistant in History. To take effect Nov. 
1, 1918, Manley Ottmer Hudson, Lecturer on Law. 
To take effect Nov. 8, 1918, Charles Andrew Wil- 
liams, Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1918, Dharmananda 
Kosambi, Assistant in Philosophy; Leonard Daniel 
Nathan, Assistant in Comparative Anatomy; 
Roger Pierce, Business Director of the Medical 
School; Guy Newhall, Lecturer on the Law of Prop- 
erty; Robert Wilcox Sayles and Walter Atherton, 
Instructors in Surveying and Mapping. For the 
2d half of 1918-19, Sidney Bradshaw Fay, Lecturer 
on History. For October, November, and Decem- 
ber, 1918, Albert Elmer Marks, Assistant in Hy- 
giene and Sanitation; Hubert Gregory Stanton, 
Lecturer on Ordnance. From Nov. 8 to Jan. 1, 1919, 
Louis Augustine McCoy, Instructor in Mathematics. 

Voted to appoint Clifford Herschel 
Moore, Acting Dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, from Dec. 1 
to March $1, 1919. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 
to serve while detailed here as Command- 
ing Officer of the Students’ Army Train- 
ing Corps: whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Radcliffe Heermance 
was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following while in the service of the gov- 
ernment: To Dean Charles H. Haskins 
from Dec. 1, 1918, to March 31, 1919; to 
Assistant Professor Robert H. Lord until 
March $1, 1919. 


Meeting of December 8, 1918. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express to Mr. Howard K. 
Brown their gratitude for his welcome gift 
to the Law School Library of books be- 
queathed to him by the late George B. 
Leverett, and that they further desire 
herewith to record their high appreciation 
of his generous thought of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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Voted to appoint George Lyman Kit- 
tredge, Acting Chairman of the Library 
Council from Dec. 1, 1918 to March 31, 
1919, during the absence of Dean Haskins. 

Voted to appoint André Morize, Assist- 
ant Professor of French Literature, when 
relieved from duty with the French Army 
for a term of five years. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administra- 
tive Board for Special Students and for 
University Extension for the year 1918- 
19, and it was voted to appoint them; 

James Hardy Ropes, Dean; Paul Henry Hanus; 
Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, Clifford Herschel Moore, 
Kenneth Grant Tremayne Webster, Hector James 


Hughes; William Bennett Munro, Gregory Paul 
Baxter, Arthur Fisher Whittem. 


Meeting of December 23, 1918. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Mary Anna Palmer Draper 
(Mrs. Henry Draper) $7500 on account of her be- 
quest of $150,000 to establish “The Henry Draper 
Memorial Fund,” of which the income only shall be 
used for the purpose of caring for, preserving, study- 
ing, and using the photographic plates of the Henry 
Draper Memorial for the purposes for which they 
may be used and exhibited, and $4000 additional 
for the same purpose. 

From the estate of Jerome Wheelock, $10, the 
sixteenth annual payment under the provisions of 
clause forty of the will of Jerome Wheelock as 
amended by section seventeen of the modifications 
and amendments thereof. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


Toan anonymous friend for the gift of $50,000 to 
establish the James C. Melvin Fund for Tropical 
Medicine, the income to be applied toward the fur- 
therance of Preventive Medicine of which Tropical 
Medicine may be regarded as a branch should the 
study and teaching of Tropical Medicine be given 
up at the Harvard Medical School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2500 
for the Department of Tropical Medicine, in accord- 
ance with the offer entered in the meeting of Oct. 
29, 1917. 

To Mrs. Robert Darrah Jenks and Mrs. William 
Furness Jenks for their joint gift of $2000 to be 
added to the Robert Darrah Jenks Scholarship 
Fund. 

To Mr. Elliot C. Lee for his gift of $1000 toward 
the expenses of publishing the Journal of Industrial 
Health. 
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To an anonymous friend for the additional gift 
of $500 toward the cost of equipment of the office 
of the Harvard University Directory. 

To Mr. Murray Seasongood for his gift of $250 
toward the Law School Endowment. 

To the Harvard Club of St. Louis for the gift of 
$300 for the scholarship for 1917-18. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the gift 
of $200 toward the scholarship for 1918-19. 

To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for the 
gift of $100 toward the scholarship for 1918-19. 

To Mr. Walter W. Naumburg for his gift of 8200 
and to Mrs. Luther S. Livingston for her gift of 
$21.61 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To “A Friend” for the additional gift of $165 
for “The Fund of the Cancer Commission of Har- 
vard University for Immediate Use.” 

To the Class of 1898 for the gift of $65 for the 
Tree Fund. 

To Dr. Nathan A. Estes for his gift of $25 
toward the Dental Endowment of the Class of 
1904. 

To Professors George H. Chase and Arthur Pope 
for their gift of $15 to be added to the income of the 
William Hayes Fogg Fund. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1918, George Jesse Wright, 
Assistant in Neuropathology. To take effect Sept. 
25, 1918, Wolfert Gerson Webber, Charles Follen 
Folsom Teaching Fellow in Hygiene. To take effect 
Dec. 31, 1918, Walter Theodore Selg, Austin Teach- 
ing Fellow in Chemistry. 


“oted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1918, Arthur Warren 
Eldred, Instructor in Prosthetic Dentistry; Edward 
Aloysius Mahoney and Harold Irving Fiske, Assist- 
ants in Prosthetic Dentistry; Albert Ira Mackintosh, 
Instructor in Operative Dentistry; Leonard Daniel 
Nathan, Assistant in Biology and Anesthesia; 
Oscar Jacobus Raeder and Karl Augustus Men- 
ninger, Assistants in Neuropathology; Benjamin 
Ezra Wood and Reginald Dimock Margeson, Assist- 
ants in Anatomy; Franz René Wullfaert, Assistant 
in Pathology; Harvard Hersey Crabtree, Assistant 
in Genito-Urinary Surgery; Louis Mendelsohn, 
Assistant in Medicine; Lawson Gentry Lowrey, 
Instructor in Psychiatry; Lesley Hinckley Spooner, 
Instructor in Bacteriology; Percy Ford Swindle, 
Research Fellow in Psychology. From September 
25 for the remainder of 1918-19, Paul Frederick 
Orr, Charles Follen Folsom Teaching Fellow in 
Hygiene. From Jan. 1 for the remainder of 1918- 
19, Ralph Faust Shaner, Teaching Fellow in Histol- 
ogy; Arthur Beane, Acting Chairman of the Committee 
in Charge of Phillips Brooks House, Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Acting Chairman of the Board of 
Preachers. From Feb. 1 for the remainder of 1918- 
19, Eugene Curtis Peck, Assistant in Biological 
Chemistry. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following: 
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Assistant Horace K. Boutwell for the academic 
year 1918-19, while in the service of the Govern- 
ment; Instructor Lesley H. Spooner, for the aca- 
demic year 1918-19, while in the service of the 
Government; Instructor Albert A Shapira, for the 
academic year 1918-19, while in the service of the 
Government; Assistant Professor Frederick H. 
Verhoeff, from November 16 for the remainder of 
1918-19, while in the service of the Government; 
Assistant Professor A. J. Inglis, until June 1, 1919; 
Professor Edward C. Moore, from January 1 for the 
remainder of 1918-19. 


Meeting of January 13, 1919. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to thank Mr. Guy Emerson for his 
welcome gift to the Widener Library of 
a large collection of war posters, and that 
they further desire herewith to record 
their high appreciation of his kind 
thought of Harvard University. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to thank Mr. J. P. Morgan for his 
welcome gift to the Widener Library of a 
recent publication of the Roxburgh Club 
entitled “The Gospels of Matilda, 
Countess of Tuscany,” from the manu- 
script in the library of John Pierpont 
Morgan; and that they further wish to 
record herewith their high appreciation 
of his generous action. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to thank Mr. Bennett F. Daven- 
port, ’67, for his welcome gift to the De- 
partment of Mineralogy and Petrography 
of valuable apparatus, and that they fur- 
ther desire herewith to record their high 
appreciation of his kind thought of 
Harvard University. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude for the 
gift of 7 paintings and 426 volumes of 
books recently received from France from 
the estates of Morton D. Mitchell, of the 
Class of 1887, and his wife, Elizabeth P. 
Mitchell, in accordance with the will of 
said Morton D. Mitchell and the written 
instructions of his wife. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous‘gifts: 
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To the National Canners Association for the gift 
of $15,000 un account of their offer of $20,000 
annually for three years, or such portion thereof 
as may be requisitioned, for the purpose of investi- 
gating the subject of food poisoning or so-called 
ptomaine poisoning, with special reference to 
canned foods, under the direction of Dr. M. J. 
Rosenau. 

To the American Woolen Company and Mr. 
William H. Wellington for their gifts of $1000 each, 
to the United States Worsted Company for the 
gift of $500, and to the American Optical Company 
for the gift of $250 toward the expenses of instruc- 
tion and investigation in Industrial Hygiene under 
the Department of Preventive Medicine and Hy- 
giene. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2500 to 
be added to the income of “‘The Departments of 
Architecture and Landscape Architecture Additions 
Fund.” 

To Mrs. Samuel Sachs for her annual gift of 
$2500 for the benefit of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. A. Lincoln Filene for his gift of $1000 
toward the expenses of Vocational Guidance in the 
Division of Education. 

To an anonymous friend for the unrestricted gift 
of $300. 

To “A Friend” for the additional gift of $165 
for ‘‘The Fund of the Cancer Commission of Har- 
vard University for Immediate Use.” 

To the Harvard Club of Washington, D.C., for the 
gift of $150 toward the scholarship for 1918-19. 

To Mr. Henry L. Shattuck for his annual gift 
of $50 toward the general expenses of undergradu- 
ate instruction in Harvard College. 

To Mr. Harold J. Laski for his gift of $12 for one 
year’s subscription to the Manchester (England) 
Guardian for the College Library. 

The President reported the death of Wallace 
Clement Sabine, Hollis Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy, which occurred on the 
10 inst., in the 51st year of his age. 


The following resignations were received 
and accepted to take effect Jan. 1, 1919. 


Haueh-Wu Sun, Assistant in Chemistry; William 
Albert Perkins, Alumni Assistant in Surgery; 
Henry Gilman, Proctor and Instructor in Chemistry; 
Forris Jewett Moore, Lecturer on Organic Chemistry; 
John Matthew Gries, Director of the Bureau of 
Business Research. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept 1, 1918, Lewis Herrick 
Flint, Austin Teaching Fellow in Botany. From 
Jan. 1 for the remainder of 1918-19: Proctors, 
R. T. Bushnell, G. C. Caner, R. T. Catterall, R. R. 
Cawley, R. Coggeshall, J. A. Duncan, H. B. Esse- 
len, I. H. Fathschild, F. C. Fishback, K. L. Mac- 
lachlan, W. E. McCurdy, H. F. Nehlaen, A. D. 
Platt, L. I. Smith, W. B. Snow. Assistants, Joseph 
Manual Aronson, Albert Howard Bump, Atherton 
Kinsley Dunbar, Simon Norman, and Vincent 
O’Shea, in Chemistry; Walter William Spencer 
Cook, in Fine Arts; Sidney Raymond Packard and 
Lawrence D. Steefel, in History. Austin Teaching 
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Fellow, David Elbridge Worrall, in Chemistry. 
Arthur Tracy Cabot Fellow in Charge of the Labora- 
tory of Surgical Research, George Bernays Wislocki. 
From Feb. 3 to Aug. 30, 1919, Morton Carlisle 
Campbell and Francis Bowes Sayre, Lecturers on 
Law. From Jan. 1, 1919 to Sept. 1, 1920, Melvin 
Thomas Copeland, Director of the Bureau of Business 
Research. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for 1918-19: 


Faculty members, Henry Aaron Yeomans, Chair- 
man; Roger Irving Lee, Dunham Jackson; Gradu- 
ate members, Henry Pennypacker, Benjamin 
Loring Young, Laurence Curtis, 2d. 

Notice was received of the election of 
David Bullard Arnold, Henry Hardwick 
Faxon, and Robert Ellsworth Gross as 
undergraduate members of the Committee 
on the Regulation of Athletic Sports for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1918. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Health of Mercantile 
Employees: George W. Mitton, Chair- 
man; F. Alexander Chandler, Thomas 
K. Cory, George B. Johnson, Robert 
W. Maynard, Felix Vorenberg, Thomas 
M. B. Hicks, Jr., Secretary. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, from 
Feb. 1 for the remainder of the academic 
year, to Dean Henry A. Yeomans, to 
enable him to be Harvard’s representative 
at the Harvard Bureau in Paris. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Assist- 
ant Prof. Grinnell Jones for the second 
half of the academic year 1918-19, while 
in the service of the Government. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 
Stated Meeting, November 25, 1918. 


The following eighteen members were 
present: Judge Grant, the President of the 
Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University, Messrs. Appleton, Boy- 
den, Elliott, Felton, Frothingham, Her- 
rick, Higginson, Hollis, Lee, Marvin, 
Palmer, Shattuck, Slocum, W. R. Thayer, 
Wigglesworth. 
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The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Nov. 4, 1918. Appointing the 
following persons as members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Graduate School 
of Medicine for the year 1918-19: Horace 
David Arnold, Director ; Alexander Swan- 
son Begg, Dean; David Linn Edsall, 
George Gray Sears, Algernon Coolidge, 
Charles Locke Scudder, Acting Dean ; 
Ernest Edward Tyzzer, Francis Weld 
Peabody; appointing William Sturgis 
Bigelow, John Templeman Coolidge and 
George Henry Chase, Trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts for one year from 
January 1, 1919; amending Statute 9 by 
striking out in the next to the last sen- 
tence, after the words “‘ Bachelor of Laws,”’ 
the words “‘of the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine’; and by inserting after the 
words “‘Bachelor of Science” the words 
“three grades of the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine” so that it shall henceforth read 
as follows: “‘... There are four grades 
of the degree of Bachelor of Arts and of 
the degree of Bachelor of Science; three 
grades of the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine, and two grades of the degree of 
Master in Business Administration, of 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, of the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws, and of the de- 
gree of Doctor of Dental Medicine... ”; 
electing Radcliffe Heermance, Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics, to serve 
while detailed here as Commanding Of- 
ficer of the Students’ Army Training 
Corps; and the Board voted to consent 
to said votes. 

Dr. Shattuck, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, communicated the fol- 
lowing deaths of members of Visiting 
Committees: Babson S. Ladd, Classics, 
died Nov. 3, 1918; Hervey E. Wetzel, 
Semitic Museum and Division of Semitic 
Languages and History, died Oct. 17, 
1918; Frederick R. Halsey, Library, 
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died Sept. 28, 1918; and the following 
resignations: Franklin B. Dyer, from the 
Committee to Visit the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, and the Commit- 
tee on University Extension; Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Thayer, from the Committee to 
Visit the Kitchens and Dining Rooms of 
all the College Commons; and the follow- 
ing appointments: Frank V. Thompson, 
a member of the Committee to Visit 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and of the Committee on Uni- 
versity Extension, in the place of Frank- 
lin B. Dyer, resigned; Henry Penny- 
packer, a member of the Committee 
on Classics, in place of Babson S. 
Ladd, deceased: Allen Curtis, a member 
of the Committee to Visit the University 
Library, in place of Frederick R. Halsey, 
deceased; Mrs. William F. Wharton, a 
member of the Committee to Visit the 
Kitchens and Dining Rooms of all the 
College Commons, in place of Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Thayer, resigned; William Sturgis 
Bigelow, a member of the Committee on 
Philosophy and Psychology; Henry N. 
Sheldon, a member of the Committee to 
Visit the Law School; and said appoint- 
ments were approved by the Board. 

Upon the motion of Dr. Shattuck, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the Board: The Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College receive 
with regret Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer’s 
resignation from the Committee to Visit 
the Kitchens and Dining Rooms of all the 
College Commons, but recognize that it is 
not quite fair to protest. They therefore 
accept the resignation, and express their 
gratitude for the very valuable service 
which she has rendered, and the Secre- 
tary was instructed to communicate this 
resolution to Mrs. Thayer. 

Upon the motion of Dr. Shattuck, and 
after debate thereon, the Secretary was 
instructed by the Board to notify the 
Chairmen of such Visiting Committees as 
had not submitted a report during the 
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past three years of such delinquency on 
their part. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Herrick, and 
after debate thereon, the Board voted that 
the Chairmen of the Visiting Committees, 
who are members of the Board of Over- 
seers, be requested to make brief oral 
reports to the Board of the work of their 
Committees at least once during each 
academic year. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Herrick, and 
after debate thereon, the Board voted 
that whereas a very great number of 
members of the University have entered 
the service of their country during the war 
and are now, in most cases, about to re- 
turn to civil life; and the great need of 
educated men has been pointed out many 
times during the war by the various gov- 
ernment departments, and the need will 
be at least equally great in meeting the 
problems to be solved during peace; and 
the man who has left college to serve his 
country, will, by returning and com- 
pleting his education, be doing his duty 
to his country and at the same time secure 
the greater happiness and usefulness that 
education gives; the Board of Overseers 
urges that they return to the University 
and complete their studies, and that a copy 
of the foregoing vote be sent to every 
Harvard Club with the request that each 
Club do everything possible to carry out 
the purpose of the vote. 

It was further voted that a committee of 
three members of the Board be appointed 
by the President to carry out the purposes 
of the foregoing vote, and the President 
appointed as members thereof Messrs. 
Herrick, Frothingham, and Lee. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Boyden, the 
Board voted also to refer to said Commit- 
tee a communication from Mr. Frederick 
W. Burlingham, President of the Associa- 
ated Harvard Clubs, suggesting that the 
various local clubs of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs make preparations to meet 
the Harvard men returning from military 
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service as and when they return, and per- 
sonally urge upon them the desirability of 
their resuming again at Cambridge their 
college education. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Herrick, and 
after debate thereon, the Board adopted 
a resolution that it is the sense of the 
Board that college athletics on a broad 
scale should be immediately revived. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Appleton, and 
after debate thereon, the Board voted 
to refer to the Executive Committee the 
present custom of appointments and 
reports of Visiting Committees, and the 
advisability of making changes and im- 
provements therein, and to report thereon 
to the Board at their discretion and con- 
venience. 

Judge Grant presented a report from 
the Committee to Visit the Kitchens and 
Dining Rooms of all the College Com- 
mons, and it was accepted and placed on 
file. 


Adjourned Meeting, December 3, 1918. 

The following ten members were 
present: Judge Grant, the President of 
the Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. Appleton, 
Fish, Frothingham, Higginson, Palmer, 
Shattuck, Wigglesworth. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Nov. 4, 1918, electing Lawrence Joseph 
Henderson, Professor of Biological Chem- 
istry, to serve from Jan. 1, 1919, was taken 
from the table, and the Board voted to 
consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Dec. 3, 1918, appointing André 
Morize, Assistant Professor of French 
Literature, when relieved from duty with 
the French Army, for a term of five years; 
and the Board voted to consent to this 
vote. 
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The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Dec. 3, 1918, appointing the fol- 
lowing persons as members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board for Special Students 
and for University Extension for the year 
1918-19; James Hardy Ropes, Dean; Paul 
Henry Hanus, Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, 
Clifford Herschel Moore, Kenneth Grant 
Tremayne Webster, Hector James Hughes, 
William Bennett Munro, Gregory Paul 
Baxter, Arthur Fisher Whittem; and the 
Board voted to consent to this vote. 

The Secretary of the Board communi- 
cated the resignation of Mr. Charles W. 
Hubbard from the Visiting Committee on 
Education, and said resignation was 
accepted by the Board. 


Stated Meeting, January 13, 1919. 

The following twenty members were 
present: Judge Grant, the President of 
the Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. Appleton, 
Boyden, Frothingham, Hallowell, Hig- 
ginson, Hollis, Lee, Marvin, Palmer, 
Shattuck, Slocum, Swayze, W. R. Thayer, 
Wadsworth, Wigglesworth, Wood, Woods. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Dec. 23, 1918, that in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, the period of the 
Summer School of 1919 be counted as a 
part of the residence of one year required 
by the University Statute of candidates 
for degrees and the Board voted to con- 
sent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Jan. 13, 1919, appointing the 
following Committee on the Regulation 
of Athletic Sports for 1918-19: Faculty 
members, Henry Aaron Yeomans, Chair- 


man; Roger Irving Lee, Dunham Jackson; 
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Graduate members, Henry Pennypacker, 
Benjamin Loring Young, Laurence Cur- 
tis, 2d, and the Board voted to consent to 
this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Report for the aca- 
demic year of 1917-18, and the same was 
referred to the Executive Committee, 
and upon the recommendation of said 
Committee was accepted and ordered to 
be printed. 

The Treasurer of the University pre- 
sented the Treasurer’s Annual Statement 
of the financial affairs of the University, 
for the year ending June 30, 1918, and it 
was accepted and ordered to be printed. 

The Secretary of the Board presented 
and read a letter from the Secretary of 
the Harvard Engineering Society of New 
York, of Jan. 6, 1919, expressing the grat- 
ification of that Society on the occasion 
of the establishment of the new Harvard 
Engineering School, and as an expression 
of interest in the new School offering a 
scholarship in the amount of $200 per 
annum, open to a student in the Harvard 
Engineering School from New York City 
or its vicinity, and said communication 
was referred to the President and Fellows 
for such action as they shall see fit; and 
the Secretary of the Board was instructed 
to acknowledge said communication, and 
to express to the Harvard Engineering 
Society of New York the appreciation by 
the Overseers of the spirit and encourage- 
ment which this offer of the Society con- 
veys. 

Dr. Shattuck presented the Reports of 
the Committees to Visit the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, the Gray Herbarium, and the 
Blue Hill Observatory, and upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Commit- 
tee they were accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

Dr. Shattuck, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, presented a communi- 
cation from President Hollis, Chairman of 
the Committee on Applied Science, call- 
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ing the attention of the Board to the fact 
that, with the disappearance of the Grad- 
uate Schools of Applied Science from the 
University, this Committee should no 
longer be continued, and that the Com- 
mittee on Engineering and Mining should 
hereafter be designated as the Committee 
to Visit the Engineering School, and be 
placed in the list of Visiting Committees 
just after the Medical School, and the 
Secretary was instructed to make these 
changes in the list of Committees for the 
academic year of 1919-20. 

Mr. Marvin, on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Military Science and Tactics, pre- 
sented an oral report, and after debate 
thereon, the Board voted that the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences be requested to con- 
sider the expediency of granting a degree 
honoris causa, or with other appropriate 
designation, to men who, owing to mili- 
tary service, have been unable to com- 
plete their college course, and that in the 
opinion of this Board such action is desir- 
able. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Bertua M. Boopy, R. ’99. 

Since the fall the College has had the 
opportunity of entertaining several dis- 
tinguished guests. Miss Moberly, who was 
the General Administrator of the Millicent 
Fawcett Hospital Units which were sent 
out from England to Russia in the early 
days of the war, came to speak to the un- 
dergraduates in November. Her coming 
was of special interest to Radcliffe Col- 
lege, as it was under her that Ruth 
Holden, ’11, served, leaving her studies 
at Newnham to give all her energies to 
the strenuous work which the unit was 
doing. Miss Moberly in her speech told 
not only of this work, but of the special 
part that our graduate played in it. It 
meant much to hear of it at first hand from 
an Englishwoman just at this time, when 
the Class of 1911 is raising a fund to estab- 
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lish a Ruth Holden Fellowship, carrying 
out a plan which has already been started 
by Newnham College. With the per- 
mission of the Committee on Resources 
circulars have been sent out to all people 
who may be interested in the project, 
entered into with equal zeal by the two 
colleges, of establishing an international 
fellowship in the memory of a student who 
has left behind both in England and at 
home a reputation for solid friendship as 
well as for unusual scholarship. Grace 
Allen, ’11, is treasurer of the fund. 

From France we had the pleasure of 
entertaining Mlle. St. René-Taillandier 
and Mlle. Noetinger, who stayed at the 
Dean’s house for several days, and who 
were most generous in speaking to the girls 
and answering questions. On November 
21 there was a dinner for them in Bertram 
Hall, to give to the governing boards of 
Radcliffe College a chance to know our 
visitors. Two weeks later Miss Spurgeon 
and Miss Sidgwick, the two women mem- 
bers of the British Educational Mission, 
came to stay at the College. Miss Sidg- 
wick spoke in Barnard Hall after dinner 
on December 4, and on December 5 there 
was a dinner in Bertram Hall in honor of 
the guests. On December 6 in Bertram 
Hall a conference of representatives of 
perhaps twenty colleges was held, in order 
that we might talk over with the English- 
women some of the questions of the pro- 
posed exchange of educational privileges. 
This meeting was called by Elizabeth 
Kemper Adams, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on War Service Training for Wo- 
men College Students of the American 
Council on Education, and Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve, Chairman of the Committee 
on International Relations of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnez. There was 
much interesting discussion, and certain 
votes were passed. It was the sentiment 
of the éntire meeting that the liberal arts 
undergraduate course for colleges had 
proved its worth — the war had shown 


that. It was also the sense of the meeting 
that as far as degrees in British univer- 
sities were open to American students, 
they should be open to women as well as 
to men. The final vote was one of special 
interest, as it related in a way to the ma- 
chinery for the awarding of scholarships, 
a matter which is of very great impor- 
tance. It was voted to approve as a good 
scheme for additional scholarships be- 
tween British and American universities, 
the plan according to which the country 
sending the student is to supply the 
money stipend, and the country receiving 
the student, free board and tuition. The 
question of how proper students should 
be chosen, and how they should be put 
in the places best fitted to them, each 
country carrying part of the responsibil- 
ity, brought out this vote. During the 
Christmas holidays we opened one of our 
halls for the women who were in Cam- 
bridge at that time for the meetings of 
the American Philosophical Association. 

The one other conference of the last 
few weeks was the Intercollegiate Voca- 
tional Conference which the undergradu- 
ates arranged for January 17 and 18. 
The delegates were entertained by the 
girls at our halls of residence. The meet- 
ings were held in Agassiz House. At the 
first meeting Ruth Blackman, the presi- 
dent of the Radcliffe Guild, presided, and 
the speakers, after President Briggs’s 
address of welcome, were Miss Hirth, the 
manager of the Professional Division of 
the United States Employment Service 
for the State of New York, and Mrs. 
Prince, Director of the Prince School of 
Education for Store Service. The Friday 
evening meeting, at which Elizabeth 
Munroe, ’20, was the presiding officer, was 
addressed by Mrs. Williams on Employ- 
ment Management, by Mr. Burge, of the 
Old Colony Trust Company, on Banking, 
and by Professor Richards on Opportun- 
ities for Women in Chemistry. At the 
close of each speech there was a chance 
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for questions. The last meeting was held 
on Saturday afternoon. The speakers 
were Miss Jarrett of the Psychopathic 
Hospital, Mr. James P. Munroe, the 
Chairman of the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education, and Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot. Priscilla Thorp, the president of 
Student Government, presided at this last 
meeting, and after it there was tea for the 
delegates and the audience in the living- 
room, in order to give people a chance to 
discuss with the speakers and with each 
other the many questions of the confer- 
ence. 
This winter the Whiting recitals have 
been opened to Radcliffe students under 
different conditions. Before, the scheme 
has always been to have the set of concerts 
which the University gives, for men alone. 
For two or three years Radcliffe College 
had a fund for separate Whiting recitals 
for the girls. This year, however, Pro- 
fessor Spalding has planned to have the 
regular University recitals open to Rad- 
cliffe students, who have tickets at re- 
duced rates, and a special section of seats. 
The series of lectures which Dr. Sarah 
L. Bond has been giving to the College 
has closed, as the fifth and last one came 
on December 4. Attendance at these med- 
ical lectures is required of Freshmen; they 
are open to the entire College. The one 
public performance in Agassiz House has 
been the Guild Play, which came Novem- 
ber 23. Monsieur Beaucaire was given 
Saturday afternoon and Saturday even- 
ing to good audiences, to raise the neces- 
sary money for the scholarship which the 
Guild gives each year. Several of the 
members of 1918 came back to College in 
the early part of December, and gave, 
under the direction of Sophia Morris, a 
performance in the theatre to which all 
the College was invited, and to which all 
the College came, glad to welcome 1918 
back to the stage again. Two plays that 
the 47 Workshop have given have been 
written by our past students. Rise up, 
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Jenny Smith was written by Rachel 
Field, and Mamma’s Affair by Rachel 
Butler. The Christmas Idler and the 
Christmas Supper came as usual the week 
before the Christmas holidays. Two plays 
were given, the first one The Beau of Bath, 
and the second, Why the Chimes Rang, 
written by Elizabeth McFadden, for 
which the 47 Workshop lent the girls 
scenery, as the Workshop presented the 
play several years ago. The girls alone 
carried the Christmas carols at Appleton 
Chapel, as there were no boys available. 
The singing was beautiful. During the 
Christmas holidays, which were unusually 
long for us, the Alumnz held their annual 
meeting in Agassiz House. It was a final 
war meeting. Reports were made about 
the war work of the Alumne, and the war 
work of the undergraduates. It was 
announced there that Catherine Hunt- 
ington, ’11, was to go abroad as the second 
worker sent over by the Radcliffe War 
Work Committee, of which Mrs. George 
P. Baker is the chairman. Miss Hunting- 
ton was at the meeting, and spoke. Just 
before the United War Work Drive, in 
which the undergraduates raised their 
quota, although at first it had seemed 
almost an impossible sum for our num- 
bers, came the Victory mass meeting to 
celebrate the coming of the armistice. 
At this meeting President Briggs, and 
Dean Brown of the Yale School of Reli- 
gion, spoke. 

Almost at once changes in college life 
began to come. Although they were not 
so visible to the outsider as the changes 
in colleges for men, still they made the 
College a very different place. Professors 
who were away doing war work came back, 
and began to take up their work again. 
Certain changes in hours and arrange- 
ments were made necessary by the fact 
of the changes that came at Harvard with 
the doing away of the S.A.T.C. Work 
in the Red Cross room turned from band- 
ages and knitting to reconstruction sew- 
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ing. Student Government gave permis- 
sion for the clubs to serve food at their 
meetings, although still asking to have 
the question of refreshments considered 
carefully in every instance. The speakers 
who came to the College, instead of talk- 
ing of war and war work, told the girls of 
the things ahead. On December 12 Presi- 
dent Lowell came to speak about the 
League of Nations. Afterward the girls 
had a mass meeting with discussion, in 
order to bring to the College a greater 
understanding of the League, and the 
need of a widespread interest in its meas- 
ures. 

As Radcliffe College is running on the 
two-term system, we had midyears as 
usual, but compressed into a shorter time 
than the ordinary two weeks and a half. 
This was possible since our schedule could 
be arranged without reference to the 
Harvard grouping, which in ordinary 
years has made the working out of our 
scheme more difficult. Although the 
shortened period in many cases seemed 
to bring the examinations rather close 
together, the feeling through the Col- 
lege on the whole seemed to be one of 
satisfaction with the new arrangement. 
The students in Harvard courses, in 
which the three-term system is used, of 
course carried their recitations at the same 
time that the midyears were in progress. 

We havea larger number of Seniors who 
hope to complete their work for the degree 
in the middle of the year than we have 
ever had before. There are fifteen, and 
in the number is the president of Student 
Government, and the chairman of the 
War Board. The scholarship standing 
of the year has not varied much from that 
of a year ago. There are eleven first-group 
scholars, as compared with last year’s 
twelve. The girls who appear in the list 
are those who have been consistently 
good students through college. It seldom 
happens that a girl suddenly appears in 
the first group, and then drops out again. 
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For the most part, those who take the 
lead in the beginning keep it. In the sec- 
ond group there are thirty-two names as 
compared with forty-two of a year ago. 
The Seniors and Juniors each have eleven 
in this number, while the Sophomore class 
has ten. The Senior class furnished nine- 
teen of the list a year ago, but the class 
was an unusually large one. We gradu- 
ated in June 128, and this year at the 
present time the Seniors number only 
105. 

Miss Abbie Evans, the head of Whit- 
man Hall, resigned the last of December, 
in order to go to France for work with the 
Y.M.C.A. Her place has been taken by 
Grace Warren Landrum, ’98, who has 
been the head of the Graduate House. 
Miss Sprague, a graduate student, is now 
in charge of the graduates in Everett 
House. 

President Briggs, who has gone to 
France for the last half-year as exchange 
professor, left College at midyear time. 
While he is away, the Acting President 
is to be Professor Fred Norris Robinson, 
who for many years has been one of our 
instructors, and who for the last eight 
years has proved his interest in Radcliffe 
College by serving on its Council. 


STUDENT LIFE. 
Epwarp ArmiItTaGE Hi11, ’19. 


The dormitories which had been used as 
barracks all the Fall were prepared, dur- 
ing the Christmas vacation, for the return- 
ing students. Of the three dormitories 
recently acquired by the College, Ran- 
dolph, Dunster, and Westmorly, West- 
morly is the only one which did not re- 
open. The Seniors are now scattered 
through Claverly, Randolph, and Apley, 
instead of living in the Yard, where the 
dormitories contain a large part of this 
year’s Freshman class. 

In accordance with the policy of Presi- 
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dent Lowell, “to resume a pre-war basis 
in everything as soon as possible,” the 
Crimson shifted from weekly to daily pub- 
lication with the reopening of College on 
January 4th. Likewise, the Lampoon, Il- 
lustrated and Advocate resumed regular 
publication; the athletic teams were or- 
ganized, managerial competitions started, 
in short, the different phases of University 
life were soon normal. 

With the exception of the Radio School, 
which occupies the buildings north of 
Memorial Hall, and which will vacate 
them by April 1, the only remaining trace 
of war, in the University, is the Officers’ 
Material School, quartered in Matthews. 
The school has consisted of two classes, 
one of which graduated on Feb. 20, the 
other of which will graduate on April 
18, at which time the school will become 
extinct. 

Hockey practice and voluntary crew 
practice began Jan. 6, and Freshmen 
hockey the following week. The burning 
of the Boston Arena meant that all games 
would have to be played out of doors this 
year, and caused some uncertainty in the 
arrangement of schedules for both the 
University and Freshman teams. The 
teams are being coached by R. E. Gross, 
719; among the experienced men on the 
University team are A. H. Bright, 19, and 
E. Cabot, ’20, of last year’s Informal 
Team, E. L. Bigelow, ’21, captain, and F. 
M. Bacon, ’21, of the 1921 team. Among 
the returning students are H. K. White, 
19, C. A. Clark, ’19, J. Stubbs, ’20, and J. 
Holmes, ’21, all strong defensive players. 

The first game for the University was 
won, 3-2 on Jan. 11 from the Boston 
Hockey Club, while the Freshmen lost 
their first game to Exeter on January 25, 
2-3, but won on January 28 from Browne 
and Nichols by 3-0 score. Plans are 
under way for an extensive schedule for 
both teams, including games with Yale 
and Princeton. 

One hundred candidates are reporting 
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daily for winter track under the direction 
of Ames Stevens, 19, captain, and L. B. 
Leonard, 18, manager. This is the largest 
number which has reported for winter 
track for several years, and the prospects 
of a good season are excellent. 

It is practically certain that there will 
be the usual crew races with Yale this 
year. Daily voluntary practice is being 
held under the direction of Coach Haines, 
and theacting captain, F. B. Whitman, ’19. 

The wrestling team under the captaincy 
of W. B. Snow, 718, is planning a schedule 
of six meets. 

Hugh Duffy was again appointed coach 
of the baseball team; winter practice has 
started in the cage. It is the plan of Man- 
ager F. Hibbard, ’20, to have a schedule 
which conforms as nearly as possible to 
that of other years, including the usual 
games with Yale and Princeton. 

The Union reopened on Jan. 4 on a pre- 
war basis, having been used as a mess hall 
by the Navy during the fall. Although the 
reading room was used until the middle of 
January by the Officers’ Material School, 
it has now been restored to its previous 
condition. 

The Musical Clubs are preparing for a 
busy season. The manager, E. A. Hill, 19, 
is planning a comprehensive schedule, in- 
cluding possibly a spring trip to New 
York. 

The Senior Class was the first to organ- 
ize, the elections were held on Jan. 14 and 
21. The decision of the Student Council 
that “‘all men who entered the University 
with the class of 1919, and later severed 
their connection to enter Government 
service, be permitted to vote and hold 
office as of the Class of 1919,” made it 
possible for a great many more to vote 
than would have been the case if the men 
who have lost one or two years, and are 
now classed as Juniors or Sophomores, had 
not been allowed to vote. 

The results of the election were as fol- 
lows: Marshals, H. C. Flower, of Kansas 
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City, Mo.; R. E. Gross, of Newton; C. 
Canfield, of New York City: Treasurer, 
L. K. Garrison, of New York City; Orator, 
F. W. Hatch, of Medford; Ivy Orator, F. 
M. Warburg, of New York City; Poet, J. 
R. Parsons, of New York City; Odist, R. 
T. Bushnell, of Andover; Chorister, M. A. 
Shattuck, of Seattle, Wash.; Secretary, 
G. C. Barclay, of New York City. 

The committees are composed of the 
following: Class Committee, E. L. Casey; 
F. Parkman; Class Day Committee, G. L. 
Batchelder, Jr.; C. A. Clark, Jr.; R. Cobb; 
G. D. Flynn, Jr.; D. A. Freeman, Jr.; M. 
Phinney; and W. R. Odell, Jr.; Photo- 
graph Committee: G. A. Brownell; R. M. 
Lloyd; and P. Zach. 

The elections of the Junior and Sopho- 
more classes were also held on January 
2ist. The officers of the Junior class are: 
J. C. Bolton, of Cleveland, O., President; 
W. P. Belknap, Jr., of New York City, 
Vice-President; and E. A. Bacon, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Secretary-Treasurer. The 
four men chosen for the Student Council 
are C. F. Batchelder, Jr., of Cambridge; 
J. B. Hatton, of Grand Haven, Mich.; J. 
S. Higgins, of Winchester; and B. Lewis, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 

In the Sophomore elections the results 
were: J. N. Borland, 2d, of Bedford Hills, 
N.Y., President; P. Hofer, of Cincinnati, 
O., Vice-President; and E. C. Storrow, 
Jr., of Readville, Secretary-Treasurer. H. 
H. Faxon, of Quincy, was elected a mem- 
ber of the Student Council. 

At the first meeting of the Student 
Council on Jan. 7, the Council expressed 
itself in favor of the resumption of all pre- 
war activities through the following reso- 
lution: “Resolved: That the Student 
Council recommend to the Athletic Com- 
mittee that college athletics be resumed 
on a pre-war basis with as few changes as 
possible.” 

The second meeting of the Council was 
held on Jan. 28, and the following officers 
elected: President, R. E. Gross, ’19; Vice- 
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President, G. C. Barclay, ’19; Secretary, 
A. H. Bright, 19. 

The following were elected to the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Council, E. A. 
Hill, ’19, J. S. Baker, ’19, J. C. Bolton, 
’20, and C. F. Batchelder, Jr., ’20. 

The Lampoon has elected the following 
Board of Editors for this year: President, 
E. A. Bacon, ’20, of Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Vice-President, E. Scott, ’20, of Lans- 
downe, Pa.; Ibis, H. F. Jayne, ’20, of 
Wallingford, Pa.; Secretary, E. C. Stor- 
row, '21, of Readville. 

The following are the officers of the 
Crimson : President, G. C. Barclay, ’19, of 
New York City; Managing Editor, G. A. 
Brownell, 19, of New York City; Busi- 
ness Manager, E. A. Hill, 19, of Bronx- 
ville, N.Y. 

The officers of the I/lustrated are: Presi- 
dent, W. R. Swart, ’19; Managing Editor, 
R. R. Eisendrath, ’20; Treasurer, J. H. 
Quirin, ’19; Photographic Manager, C. H. 
Holladay, ’20; Circulation Manager, R. 
Fiske, ’20. 

The Cercle Francais will give its annual 
play in March, a comedy in five acts by 
Henri Lavedan, entitled Sire. Three per- 
formances will be given, one in Agassiz 
House, one at the Copley Theatre, and 
one in some city not yet determined. The 
coach of the Cercle is Monsieur Edouard 
Darmand, of the “Conservatoire Na- 
tionale de Paris.” 

Plans are being made for the estab- 
lishment of Discussion Groups on the 
basis of those which were formed last year. 
Professors J. H. Beale, ’82, T. N. Carver, 
A. B. Hart, ’80, R. B. Merriman, ’96, W. 
B. Munro, ’99, and G. C. Whipple have 
expressed their willingness to lead groups. 
Membership is open to all students in the 
University, and questions of national and 
international importance are discussed at 
the meetings, thus affording an excellent 
opportunity for students to keep in touch 
with world progress. Last year more than 
200 men were enrolled in the 12 groups 
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and regular weekly meetings were held 
from March until the latter part of May. 

The Social Service committee of Phillips 
Brooks House was organized during Jan- 
uary as follows: G. C. Barclay, 19, chair- 
man; E. B. Schulst, 719, secretary; W. W. 
McLeod, 719, in charge of Juvenile Court 
work; H. DeC. Ward, ’20, in charge of 
entertainments; H. M. Fleming represen- 
tative of the Christian Association; D. H. 
Read, ’19, in charge of deputations; and 
the following inspectors were appointed: 
R. Pierce, ’19; J. S. Higgins, ’20; G. C. 
Noyes, ’20; A. Houghton, ’21; G. C. Lee, 
"21; H. A. Sessions, ’21. 

Of the 59 who were enrolled during the 
fall, 22 had boys’ clubs, 14 were engaged 
in miscellaneous activities; 11 taught 
classes, 5 were connected with Boy Scout 
troops, 4 organized entertainments, and 
3 had charge of home libraries. 

The annual Junior dance will be held 
this year in the Union as usual. The offi- 
cers of the Dance Committee are as fol- 
lows: Chairman, J. Otis, of Brookline; 
secretary, D. C. Hawkins, of New York 
City; treasurer, T. H. Gammack, of 
Fitchburg. 

The officers of the Musical Clubs for the 
current year are M. A. Shattuck, 19, of 
Seattle, Wash., president; M. H. Dill, ’20, 
of Richmond, Ind., vice-president; E. A. 
Hill, ’19, of Bronxville, N.Y., manager; 
W. W. Rowe, ’20, of Cincinnati, O., assist- 
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ant manager; H. E. Hinners, "19, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., leader Glee Club; E. C. 
Whittemore, *19, of Cambridge, leader 
Mandolin Club; S. R. Dunham, 719, of 
Allston, leader Banjo Club. 

The officers of the Advocate are: C. Mac- 
Veagh, Jr., ’19, President; J. C. King, Jr., 
’10, Secretary; and S. H. Ordway, Jr., ’21, 
Treasurer. 

The following appointments were made 
by the Athletic Committee during Jan- 
uary: acting track captain, A. Stevens, 
19, of Lowell; L. B. Leonard, 18, of 
Lynn, track manager; football manager, 
W. P. Belknap, Jr., ’20, of New York 
City; baseball manager, F. Hibbard, ’20, 
of Brooklyn, N.Y.; crew manager, D. B. 
Arnold, ’18, of Boston; E. W. Pavenstedt, 
Jr., 20, of New York City; hockey man- 
ager; H.S. Villard, ’21, of New York City, 
swimming manager. The following assist- 
ant managers were named: J. A. Sessions, 
21, of Northampton, assistant football 
manager; A. Houghton, ’21, of Corning, 
N.Y., assistant crew manager, also E. E. 
Long, ’21, of Oak Park, IIl.; A. E. Kirk, 
’20, assistant baseball manager; J. C. Bol- 
ton, 20, of Cleveland, O., assistant track 
manager; L. T. Lannan, ’20, of Lawrence, 
N.Y., assistant hockey manager; C. E. 
Hodges, ’19, of Brookline, tennis manager; 
W. W. Rowe, ’20, of Cincinnati, O., as- 
sistant tennis manager. 


THE GRADUATES. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 


taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*4* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1851. 
Frederic Henry Hedge died at Brook- 
line Nov. 16, 1918. He was noted as an 
authority on libraries and books, which 
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had been a lifelong study with him. He 
was born on June 20, 1831, in West 
Cambridge, the son of Rev. Frederic 
Henry and Lucy (Pierce) Hedge. His 
father, noted in his day among Uni- 
tarian ministers, was further distin- 
guished as a German scholar and as 
professor of the German language and 
literature at Harvard. His mother 
was the daughter of Rev. John Pierce, 
well known in the Unitarian min- 
istry, who for more than fifty years 
was minister of the First Parish in 
Brookline. After Mr. Hedge’s gradua- 
tion from Harvard he went to Provi- 
dence, R.I., where for fourteen years he 
was assistant librarian of the public 
library. During the Civil War he 
enlisted in the Tenth Rhode Island 
Infantry. After the war he became 
assistant librarian of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society for a few years, and 
from 1874 until 1901 he was librarian 
of the public library in Lawrence. He 
retired in 1901 from his long service in 
library work and since then had quietly 
lived in Brookline. He made his home 
with his sister and only survivor, Miss 
Charlotte A. Hedge. 


1853. 


Francis Henry Russell died at Brook- 
line, Jan. 16, 1919. He was born in 
. Plymouth on Aug. 3, 1832, and was the 
son of Nathaniel Russell of that town. 
He was long associated with the Bates 
Manufacturing Co., of which he was 
treasurer at the time of his retirement 
from business activities. He made his 
home in Plymouth up to his removal to 
Brookline thirty years ago. A man of fine 
musical taste, he was a violinist of abil- 
ity and, as a member of the Pierian 
Sodality at Harvard, he played the 
violin in the orchestra. He was the 


oldest member of the organisation and 
an event of interest in his long associa- 
tion with the society was the celebra- 
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tion, about three years ago, of its cen- 
tenary. He had an active part in the 
celebration. In 1858 he married Miss 
Emily Stevens of Lawrence, who with 
his daughter, Miss Mary Howland 
Russell, survives him. 


1859. 
Exuras W. Mercatr, Sec., 
22 Linnean St., Cambridge. 

James Harrison Fay died at his home 
in Brookline, Jan. 12, 1919, at the age 
of 80, after a long illness. He was born 
in Brookline, June 25, 1838, the oldest 
son of Harrison Fay, a respected resi- 
dent of that town for many years, doing 
business in Boston. After training in 
private schools in Boston, James entered 
Harvard in 1855 and graduated with his 
Class in 1859. He then studied law in 
New York City in the office of Hon. 
George T. Curtis, and after his admis- 
sion to the bar practised in that city 
during the whole of his active career in 
life, though making frequent visits to 
the family mansion in Brookline, which 
he made his permanent home on retir- 
ing from professional pursuits about 
twelve years ago, joining there a 
younger unmarried sister whom he sur- 
vived. The Fay mansion, with its am- 
ple grounds and orchard, stands in 
what is now the heart of Brookline Vil- 
lage, maintaining its unaltered aspect 
for nearly a century. With the death 
of our classmate, the family who 
lived in it so long has become ex- 
tinct; only the elder of the two Fay 
daughters married, and she died early, 
and all of the three sons were bachelors 
through life. Modest and unassuming 
as to his own merits, our classmate took 
always a lively and sympathetic interest 
in those he knew and esteemed. Suc- 
cessful himself in a busy and crowded 
metropolis, the success of classmates 
and friends was his chief concern. He 
was of a strongly social disposition, 
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companionable, pleasing in manners 
and conversation, and gifted with a 
playful sense of humor. His consider- 
ateness for others was manifest; he 
made himself a welcome and familiar 
guest in many households, beloved by 
young and old. Always fond of music 
and a constant singer in his youth, he 
was chosen the Class Chorister of *59, 
when at College, and, with his elder 
sister, composed the Class song, — 
“Hand to hand, boys,’ — adapting 
to the words a favorite revival melody. 
While a resident of New York he was 
one of the original founders of the Har- 
vard Club in that city. After his 
final return to Brookline he served as 
a warden and vestryman of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church in that town, like his 
father before him. In all the relations 
of life our classmate was tender, loving, 
and sincere. He cherished personal 
friendships and dispelled enmity. His 
st:ndard of honor was high and deli- 
cately applied in all dealings with his 
fellow-men. J.S.—Francis Henry Swan, 
pay director in the U.S. Navy, died at 
Boston, Dec. 20, 1918. He was born in 
Dorchester, Dec. 27, 1838, the son of 
William D. and Jane E. Swan. He is 
survived by his widow, who was Sarah 
Alden Lyon, of Charlestown, and by his 
daughter, Mrs. Walter L. Burrage, of 
Jamaica Plain. “M.S.” wrote of him 
in the Boston Transcript as follows: 
“The death of Francis Henry Swan 
takes from the narrowing circle of his 
contemporaries a very gallant gentle- 
man. After his graduation at Harvard 
College in 1859 he entered the Law 
School, but the outbreak of the Civil 
War changed the purpose of his life as 
it did many another, and in December, 
1861, he entered the Navy as acting 
assistant paymaster. In the discharge 
of his duties as such he would not have 
encountered the dangers of battle, but 
he was not content with this immunity. 
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When William Cushing undertook per- 
haps the most dangerous exploit of the 
war, the destruction of the ram Albe- 
marle in the Roanoke River, Swan vol- 
unteered to stand by his side in the bow 
of Cushing’s launch, and when the de- 
struction was accomplished and his own 
boat sank in the moment of victory he 
was captured and confined in rebel 
prisons until with shattered health he 
was released in February, 1865. In 
these days of abundant military decora- 
tion he would have received high honor. 
As it was he entered the Regular Navy 
and in 1871 was advanced fifteen num- 
bers on the list by the President with 
the consent of the Senate, ‘for extraor- 
dinary heroism.’ This tardy recogni- 
tion seems a slight reward for what he 
did and suffered, but military crosses 
were then unknown. Those who knew 
him well and saw him constantly never 
heard him even allude to this experi- 
ence, so far was he from any thought of 
boasting, and in this modest self-efface- 
ment he set an example to us all. He 
served in the Navy until July, 1886, 
when he was retired for ill-health, and 
thereafter found occupation in various 
ways until age and illness forced him to 
retire from all activities. He had the rare 
simplicity of the true gentleman, kindly, 
affectionate, and always charming. His 
ideals were high and he was respected 
and loved by all who met him in the 
varied walks of life and who feel that 
in his death they have lost a dear 
friend.” 


1860. 
Rev. Henry Spavutprne, Sec., 
1470 Beacon St., Brookline. 

James Champlin Fernald, D.D., 
L.H.D., clergyman, editor, and author- 
ity on the English language, died of 
heart failure at his home, Montclair, 
N.J., Nov. 10, 1918, aged 80. He was 
born in Portland, Me., Aug. 18, 1838, 
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and was the son of Judge Henry Baker 
and Mabel (Collins) Fernald. He grad- 
uated from Harvard College in 1860 
and the Newton Theological Institute 
in 1863. He was ordained to the Baptist 
ministry in 1864, and his first pastorate 
was at Rutland, Vt. Later, he held 
pastorates in Waterville, Me., and 
in Granville, McConnelsville, Clyde, 
Galion, Springfield, and Garretsville, 
Ohio. In 1866, on account of his health, 
he went to Europe for a year, visiting 
England, Scotland, France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and Italy. During the 
Civil War he was in the service of the 
Massachusetts Aid Society before Fred- 
ericksburg, in Washington hospitals, and 
at Gettysburg. He published a Prize 
Essay on the French Revolution in the 
North American Review in 1862. For 
two years he was a clerk in the USS. 
Treasury Department at Washington. 
Later he became one of the associate 
editors of the “Standard Dictionary.” 
In 1904 Denison University con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Letters. From 1905 to 1909 he was 
dean of the Department of English 
at the Intercontinental University of 
Washington, D.C. During this period 
he was also an associate editor of the 
“Columbian Cyclopedia.” In 1909 he 
came to Montclair, N.J., and contin- 
ued his editorial work. He was the 
author of twenty-four books, sixteen of 
which are recognized textbooks on the 
English language. His last book, 
“Expressive English,” was published 
just before his death. In 1915 he wrote 
to a classmate, “I am no neutral, but 
down on spiked helmet and mailed fist 
and baby-killers, and pray the Lord of 
Hosts to break in pieces the oppressor.” 
In 1869 he married Mary Beulah 
Griggs, of Rutland, Vt. She was in the 
first graduating class of Vassar College, 
1868. She died in 1870. In 1873 he 
married Nettie Barker, of McConnels- 
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ville, Ohio, who survives him, as do 
also four sons and two daughters, one 
grandson and three granddaughters. 
His eldest son, Charles, was born in 
1874 and is an attorney in New York. 
Harry is a member of the firm of 
Loomis, Suffern & Fernald, account- 
ants, in New York, and is on the staff 
of Gov. Edge, of New Jersey, as special 
financial adviser on budget for that 
State. Luther is advertising director 
of Leslie’s Weekly and Judge, New 
York. James G., notv twenty-three, 
was an army instructor in acrobatic 
flying at San Antonio, Tex., and later 
a lieutenant in a flying pursuit squad- 
ron of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France. Miss Grace Fernald, 
Professor of Psychology in the State 
Normal College, Los Angeles, Cal., has 
just published a new English spelling 
book adopted officially by that State. 
She is a Ph.D. of the University of 
Chicago, as is her sister Mabel, who is 
in psychological work in the Surgeon- 
General’s Office, Washington. 


1862. 
Cartes P. Ware, Sec., 
52 Allerton St., Brookline. 

Henry Shippen Huidekoper died at 
Philadelphia, Nov. 9, 1918. A sketch 
of his life by H. M. Rogers appears else- 
where in this issue. — Frederic William 
Tilton died suddenly of heart disorder 
on Dec. 16, 1918, at Young’s Hotel, 
after dining with the Cambridge Club. 
He was born in Cambridge, May 14, 
1839. Preparing for College at the pub- 
lic schools, he graduated at Harvard 
with the Class of 1862. Throughout his 
college course he was an earnest and 
industrious student, taking high rank 
in his Class. Upon his return from a 
course of study at Géttingen, he was 
appointed instructor in Latin and 
Mathematics in the Highland Military 
Academy, Worcester. In 1867 he was 
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elected superintendent of the public 
schools at Newport, R.I. In 1871 he 
was chosen principal of the Phillips 
Academy at Andover, succeeding Dr. 
S. H. Taylor. This position at Andover 
he resigned to assume the appointment 
of headmaster at the Rogers School in 
Newport, R.I., an institution recently 
founded from the endowment of the 
late William Sanford Rogers, of Boston. 
In 1890, retiring from professional 
work, he spent four years with his 
family in Europe. He returned in 1894 
to Cambridge, which became thereafter 
his place of residence. Of sterling in- 
tegrity, versatile attainments, and 
sound judgment, he entered upon each 
task with enthusiasm calculated to in- 
spire his classes with interest and his 
associates with confidence. In Newport 
he acted as trustee of the Redwood 
Library, director of the People’s Li- 
brary and president of the Board of 
Trustees of Newport Hospital. When 
in his latter years he developed an 
aptitude for financial affairs, he became 
a director of the Harvard Trust Com- 
pany, and vice-president of the Cam- 
bridgeport Savings Bank; he acted also 
as trustee of estates. “‘ There was for 
me,” he wrote, “ a little sentiment con- 
nected with these positions, as my 
father was the founder of the Harvard 
Bank (now the Harvard Trust Com- 
pany) in 1861, and was its president 
from that time until his death in 1882; 
he was also president of the Savings 
Bank (founded in 1853) from 1854 until 
his death twenty-eight years later.” 
Unconscious of being the subject of 
any physical infirmity, he remarked on 
the very day before his decease that he 
felt reasonably assured of another ten 
years’ lease of life. He married, in 1864, 
Ellen Trowbridge of Cambridge. Of 
his surviving children, William F. Til- 
ton, of Cambridge, received the degree 
of Ph.D. at Freiburg, Breisach, and has 
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written on historical subjects. Ben- 
jamin T. Tilton, M.D., of New York, 
also graduated at Freiburg, and is now 
acting as surgeon with our army in 
France. The Class of 1862 is now re- 
duced to seventeen members. 


(A. H. N.) 


1863. 
C. H. Dewny, Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

Melvin Brown, son of Addison and 
Catherine Babson (Griffin) Brown, was 
born in West Newbury, Aug. 13, 1841. 
He died in Brooklyn, N.Y., Dec. 1, 
1918. He fitted for College at Phillips 
Andover Academy. In the fall of 1863 
he entered the law office of Bogardus 
& Brown in New York City, as a 
student. He remained there for a year, 
and then became managing clerk in the 
office of Stanley, Langdell & Brown. 
He was admitted to the bar May 12, 
1869. On Sept. 1, 1892, the law firm of 
Stanley, Clark & Smith, of which he 
had long been a member, dissolved, 
and he took an office at 166 Montague 
St., in Brooklyn, devoting most of his 
time to his real-estate interests. For 
several years he operated rather largely 
in real estate, but for the last ten years 
had not engaged in active business. Be- 
fore the war broke out he usually spent 
his summers in European travel. He 
always had a fondness for music and 
officiated as organist in several of the 
leading churches of New York City 
and Brooklyn. He had been a director 
of the Apollo Club of Brooklyn, a mem- 
ber of the Amphion Musical Society, 
etc. In 1913 he wrote: “I retain my 
interest in music and also in the game 
of checkers, to which I became devoted 
while at Harvard through association 
with Boston experts. I have since met 
and become acquainted with all the 
best players in the world, and I have 
collected, probably, the largest library 
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in existence upon the game, containing 
all printed books, magazines, a hundred 
newspaper files, and a manuscript col- 
lection of upwards of one hundred 
thousand different games and varia- 
tions.” He was married Oct. 8, 1866, 
to Susan E. Baker, daughter of Rev. 
Seymour A. Baker, of New York City, 
and is survived by his wife, his son 
Frederick Melvin Brown (Harvard 
1889), now major U.S.A., Judge-Advo- 
cate, stationed at Washington, and two 
married daughters. 


1865. 
Grorce A. Gopparp, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

J. C. Soley served on active duty in 
the United States Navy all through the 
war and was promoted to lieutenant- 
commander, July, 1918. After nearly 
eight years in charge of the Branch 
Hydrographic Office at New Orleans 
and the Naval Hydrographic District 
from New Orleans to Key West he was, 
under the law, retired from duty in 
1912, but within the year under a new 
law he was ordered back to New Orleans 
to Hydrographic duty, with the special 
work of making current charts of the 
different oceans. In 1916, he was, with 
one exception. the oldest officer of the 
Navy on duty. He has published many 
charts and essays on the currents of the 
different oceans, which are all on file in 
the Library of Harvard University. For 
a current chart of the North Atlantic in 
May, 1916, and the accompanying 
essay on the climatic conditions he re- 
ceived a special letter of commendation 
from the Secretary of the Navy. 


1867. 
JaMeEs R. Carnet, Sec., 
79 Milk St., Boston. 
Meldon Leroy Hanscom was born at 
Eliot; Me., on Feb. 11, 1843, son of 
Isaiah Hanscom and Sarah Cutts 


(Frost) Hanscom. His father was a 
naval constructor in the service of the 
United States, and for a time during 
Meldon’s boyhood he was stationed at 
the Mare Island Navy Yard, Cal. 
Meldon was fitted for College at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, and took high 
rank during his college course. He was 
fourteenth in the rank list for the whole 
course and was elected a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa. After graduation he 
was employed for a year at the Norfolk, 
Va., Navy Yard, where his father was 
stationed after the close of the Civil 
War. On Sept. 16, 1868, he was married 
at New York to Miss Louisa DeForest 
Hyde, of New York, and removed to 
San Francisco where he entered the 
foundry business with his brothers, be- 
coming a member of the firm of Hans- 
com & Co., which owned the Etna Iron 
Works. In July, 1873, he removed to 
Empire City, Ore., and entered the 
drug business in partnership with Jay 
Tuttle, a former schoolmate at Exeter, 
N.H. In January, 1875, he sold out the 
drug business and became editor of 
the Coos County Record, a newspaper 
which his classmate, Dr. Charles W. 
Tower, had established in September, 
1874, at Marshfield, a village near Em- 
pire City. He continued to conduct this 
paper until November, 1875. In August, 
1876, he established a sawmill and 
general merchandise business at Par- 
kersburg, Ore., but in October, 1881, 
he moved thence to San Francisco, 
where he engaged in lumber and a gen- 
eral commission business. At a subse- 
quent time he removed to Berkeley, 
Cal., continuing in the lumber business 
there, but afterward entered journalism, 
in which he continued until May 13, 
1895, when he was elected clerk of the 
city of Berkeley for a term of two years. 
He had been a member of the Board of 
Freeholders for framing a charter for 
Berkeley during 1894 and 1895. He 
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was reélected city clerk of Berkeley for 
two succeeding terms; was made as- 
sistant auditor of the city in October, 
1901, and continued as such until 1903 
when he was made full auditor and held 
that office until his death, being re- 
elected by his fellow-citizens each suc- 
cessive term without any effort on his 
part. In a notice about him published 
in the Oakland Tribune, it is said that 
he was “ honored more times than has 
been any one else by the city of Berke- 
ley by reélection to a municipal office. 
... Through his devotion to his duties, 
his unquestioned honesty and integrity 
he won the sobriquet ‘ Watchdog of the 
city treasury’ and on more than one 
occasion was the center of interest- 
ing controversies involving municipal 
funds.” He died on Jan. 12, 1919, after 
an illness of several weeks, during which 
he became partially paralyzed. He is 
survived by his wife, six children, and 
eleven grandchildren. Subjoined is an 
appreciation of him by Prof. William 
Carey Jones, head of the College of Ju- 
risprudence at the University of Cali- 
fornia, addressed to Mrs. Hanscom: 


University oF CALiIrorNia 
ScHoot or JURISPRUDENCE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Boatt Haut or Law 


Jan. 15, 1919. 


Dear Mrs. Hanscom: 

I felt it a privilege and honor to do a s!ight service 
yesterday for a man who typified such high ideals of 
character as Mr. Hanscom. During all the years I 
have known him, he has pursued an undeviating 
career of rectitude. In this he stands out conspicu- 
ously, whether in public or in private life. Asa priv- 
ate citizen, he followed his quiet, unostentatious, 
but always inspiring and effective course; an exam- 
ple of good citizenship ready to serve in any capac- 
ity. As a public official, he is manifestly the most 
distinguished exemplar of civic service in the history 
of Berkeley. In the first place, he knew thoroughly 
the duties of his office; he had such a fine conscience 
that he’could not have undertaken what he was not 
qualified for. In the next place, the performance of 
every duty was a matter of scrupulous responsibil- 
ity to him. Nothing was too small for his attentive 
care; nothing too large for his intellectual grasp. 

One of the most hopeful things in popular govern- 
ment has been the repeated elections of Mr. Hans- 
com to his important office. Men are usually sup- 
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posed to gain the popular suffrage by resort to more 
or less devious ways. Such devices would have been 
inconceivable to Mr. Hanscom; and it is a tribute to 
the people of Berkeley that they again and again 
elected a man because of his recognized competency, 
and especially because of his unwavering and un- 
compromising adherence to the highest principles of 
honor. 

I cannot forbear to say these few words to you of 
one whom I esteemed so highly as a friend and fel- 
low-citizen. You and his children have the inesti- 
mable satisfaction of knowing that husband and 
father filled a long life most usefully and honorably, 
and enjoyed the confidence and respect of the whole 
community. 

Most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Wan. Carey Jones 


— William Bartlet Lambert was born 
at Cambridge, March 19, 1845, son of 
Henry Lambert and Catherine Brown 
(Porter) Lambert. In his early youth 
his parents removed to West Newton, 
where he grew up and was prepared for 
College. During his College course, he 
was active in athletics, being an expert 
baseball player and oarsman. He took 
part in baseball matches in every year 
in his College course, — ten in all, — 
always playing on first base; and took 
part in four boat-races, being stroke of 
the crew each time. After graduation, 
he continued his interest in athletics 
and sports, and for many years was an 
expert yachtsman, a member of the 
Hull Yacht Club, of which he became 
commodore. On the amalgamation of 
the Hull Yacht Club with the Boston 
Yacht Club, he became an honorary 
member of the latter. After graduation, 
he entered the employ of Tuttle, Gaf- 
field & Co., importers of glass, on 
Merchants Row, in Boston, remaining 
in their employ until April 1, 1869, 
when he became a member of the firm 
of Lambert Bros., successors to the old 
firm of Tuttle, Gaffield & Co. He con- 
tinued in business as a member of that 
firm, with a place of business in Brattle 
Street, until Jan. 18, 1893, when his 
firm with two other leading firms in 
Boston formed the Boston Plate & 
Window Glass Company, of which 
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Lambert became vice-president and 
director, some years after becoming 
president of the company, in which 
position he remained until he retired 
from business. He was twice married. 
On Oct. 4, 1870, he married Miss Anna 
K. Lombard, of West Newton, who 
died Dec. 31, 1879. By her he had two 
children — a son, Edward Bartlett, born 
Sept. 20, 1872, A.B. 1895, who died 
July 12, 1903, and a daughter, Elinor, 
born Dec. 15, 1873, who married Hector 
J. Hughes April 15, 1902. On Oct. 14, 
1884, he married Miss Annie Read, of 
Cambridge (a sister of Charles C. Read, 
Harvard, 1864). Lambert retired from 
business Dec. 31, 1917, having pre- 
viously been in somewhat ill health. 
His health gradually failed after that 
time, and he died on Sunday, Jan. 26, 
1919, after an illness of several weeks 
during much of which period he was 
unconscious. He is survived by his 
wife and daughter, Mrs. Hughes, and 
two grandchildren. — Horace Everett 
Ware was born in Milton, on Aug. 27, 
1845, son of Dr. Jonathan Ware and 
Mary Ann (Tileston) Ware. After 
graduation in 1867 he studied law in 
Boston and at the Harvard Law School 
and was admitted to the bar in Septem- 
ber, 1869. He opened an office in Bos- 
ton and there practised his profession 
until nearly the end of his life. He early 
took an active part in public affairs. 
From March, 1870, to March, 1872, 
he was a member of the school com- 
mittee of Milton and during the first 
year was chairman of the committee. 
He was trial justice for Norfolk County 
during the period July, 1873, to April, 
1875. He was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives in 
the years 1879 to 1880, representing 
the Fourth Norfolk District comprising 
Milton and Canton, and at that period 
was chairman of the Milton Republi- 
can Town Committee and of the Second 


Congressional District Committee. At 
different times he made trips to Europe, 
to the Pacific Coast, and to Cuba. He 
was never married and for the last 
twenty years of his life he lived at the 
Hotel Touraine at Boston, retaining 
his residence in Milton. This is but a 
brief outline of his life, but the two 
appreciations of him which are sub- 
joined, one by Mr. Charles E. Strat- 
ton, Secretary of the Class of 1866, 
the other by Prof. George L. Kittredge, 
describe the sterling qualities of his 
character and his interests and occupa- 
tions outside of his professional work. 
These exhibited the real worth of his 
life. Among his literary works should 
be mentioned the memoir which he 
prepared in 1911 for the Colonial So- 
ciety of Massachusetts of his class- 
mate Francis Henry Lincoln, the be- 
loved Secretary of his Class. He died 
at the Hotel Touraine in Boston on 
Monday, Jan. 27, 1919, of bronchial 
pneumonia after a brief illness. 


Horace Everett Ware, who died in this city last 
Monday in his seventy-fourth year, was best known 
as the editor and publisher of that famous manual 
of New England faith and works, “‘The Old Farm- 
er’s Almanac,” which has a record of continuous 
appearance for 127 years. He was a graduate of 
Harvard of the class of 1867 and by profession a 
lawyer, but he retired from practice several years 
ago. The Almanac came to him by inheritance from 
his brother, and occupied a large share of his atten- 
tion during the latter part of his life. 

Mr. Ware had the tastes and aptitudes of a scho- 
lar. His long connection with this venerable annual, 
which he edited with characteristically punctilious 
care, led him to become acquainted with an im- 
mense variety of entertaining information — liter- 
ary, historical, and scientific — and this made him 
a delightful companion when two or three kindred 
spirits were gathered together. He was a good lis- 
tener, too —- always prompt to interest himself in 
what occupied the thoughts of his friends, and al- 
ways in sympathy with their momentary enthusi- 
asms as well as their more settled investigations. 

He was well versed in early New England history, 
and contributed valuable papers to various societies 
of which he was a member, particularly to the Coloni- 
al society of Massachusetts, to which he was elected 
in 1905. These papers, however, represent but a 
small part of his historical knowledge. He com- 
posed slowly and with scrupulous attention to ac- 
curacy, both of fact and judgment. Indeed, he was 
accustomed to say, in all sincerity, that writing gave 
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him more pain than pleasure, though his friends 
were convinced that he worked at his chosen topics 
with keen if anxious delight. 

Mr. Ware’s chief scholarly preoccupation was 
with the founders of the Bay Colony, whose prac- 
tical sagacity and far-reaching political wisdom he 
profoundly admired. He had no indulgence for the 
cheap and easy flings at our Puritan forefathers 
which are so popular with some recent historians, 
and he was always ready to give a reason for the 
faith that was in him. In particular, he maintained 
that the colonial government was not, as it is com- 
monly termed, a “theocracy.” His argument in 
contravention of this view is undoubtedly the most 
important of his essays, and deserves careful study 
on the part of all who are not content to repeat cur- 
rent formulas as if they were revelations from on 
high. 

Mr. Ware was a generous and public-spirited citi- 
zen and a trusty friend. His manner had a touch of 
old-fashioned courtliness which was the spontane- 
ous expression of the sweetness of his nature, and 
which — colored as it was by a slight shyness of 
address, which was never embarrassment — was 
indescribably charming. G.L.K. 


Horace Everett Ware was a man out of the ordi- 
nary. His life, to be sure, was simple. Born seventy- 
three and a half years ago in Milton, he graduated 
at Harvard in 1867. After two years at the Harvard 
Taw School he entered the bar, and practiced his 
profession with success for many years. He repre- 
sented Milton in the General Court for two terms, 
and retained until his death the keenest interest in 
the affairs of the town. He wrote numerous histori- 
cal papers, which have been printed. Twenty years 
ago on the death of his brother he took over his 
business, William Ware & Co., and the charge of the 
publication of ‘‘The Old Farmer’s Almanac,” and 
carried it on with painstaking diligence till a short 
time before his death. But it was the man himself, 
and the way he did his work and led his life, that 
makes it fitting that, for the satisfaction of his 
friends and the information of those who, perhaps 
largely from his modesty, were not so fortunate as 
to know him, something more than the ordinary 
newspaper notice should be printed of him. Of high 
ideals, keen intellect, and untiring industry, every 
problem, big or little, that came before him for solu- 
tion received the most searching, conscientious, and 
thorough consideration. He was slow in reaching 
his conclusions and firm in maintaining them. His 
sense of duty was of the strongest in all things, pub- 
lic as well as private. To every trust reposed in him 
he was scrupulously faithful. His ever present de- 
sire was to be just in all the relations of life, and to 
this was added the inborn generosity of a kind heart 
toward every living creature. It would be a better 
and happier world, were there more Horace Wares 
born into it. C. E. 5. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 
Frederick Brooks, born in Boston, 
July 17, 1848, died in Boston, Jan. 10, 
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1919. He was the eldest son of Francis 
A. Brooks (H.U. 1842) and Frances 
(Butler) Brooks. His father was a na- 
tive of Petersham, his mother of Groton. 
His grandfather, Aaron Brooks, Jr., 
was graduated at Brown in 1817, and 
was a Representative tothe General 
Court. His mother’s father was Caleb 
Butler, of Groton, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth, Preceptor of the Groton Acad- 
emy, and holder of local and county 
offices. Brooks attended the Chauncey 
Hall, Public Latin and English High 
Schools in Boston, acquiring as early 
as 1862 more than enough of mathe- 
matics to admit him to College. Then 
he devoted two years to classical stud- 
ies under Messrs. D. B. Power and 
William J. Rolfe at the Cambridge 
High School. At Harvard he was a 
member of the Pi Eta, the Natural 
History, and the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
cieties. He ranked fifth with 86 per 
cent for the entire College course. After 
graduating he took up civil engineering 
at the Institute of Technology, and 
practised engineering for the greater 
part of his life. He was one of a com- 
mittee of three, in 1876, of the Boston 
Society of Civil Engineers to secure 
united action in petitioning Congress 
for the adoption of metric weights and 
measures as the only legal standards, 
their report being accompanied by an 
appropriate memorial to Congress. 
Brooks’s engineering career was con- 
nected with various railroads in the 
United States and in Mexico, and with 
important waterworks. He attended 
the Paris Exposition in 1889, with a 
large party of American engineers who 
received marked attention in England 
and France. His contributions to en- 
gineering publications and professional 
societies were numerous. He was a 
member of the American Society of 
Engineers; president in 1904 of the 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers; 
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member of the American Meteorolog- 
ical Society, the University. Club, the 
Technology Club, the American Peace 
Society, and others. In his later years 
he withdrew from active professional 
practice and pursued work in connec- 
tion with the Association of Engineer- 
ing Societies in the publication of its 
monthly Journal. He was temperate, 
industrious, loyal, public-spirited. His 
death came after a month’s suffering 
from severe burns due to his vigorous 
and successful efforts in suppressing a 
fire that threatened his mansion in Bos- 
ton. He was unmarried. 


1869. 
Tuomas P. Brat, Sec., 
Second National Bank, Boston. 
A meeting of the Class Committee 
was held on Jan. 21 to make the first 


preparations for the celebration of the, 


Fiftieth Anniversary of the Class in 
June, 1919. 


1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec., 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 
The Class will dine at the Algonquin 
Club the night before Commencement. 


1873. 
ArtHuR L. Wark, Sec., 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 

Joseph Skinner Swaim died at the 
Corey Hill Hospital, Brookline, on Dec. 
6, 1918. He was the son of Samuel B. 
and Aurora (Skinner) Swaim and was 
born at Worcester, May 2, 1851. After 
graduation he traveled in Europe and 
then entered the Theological Seminary 
at Newton, where he took his degree in 
1877. In the following years he was 
pastor of the Baptist church in Clare- 
mont, N.H., Providence, R.I., Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., and New Bedford. He 
eventually abandoned the active pur- 
suit of his profession and devoted him- 
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self to the interests of The Watchman, 
of which he was the owner and editor. 
He was for many years a trustee of 
the Newton Theological Seminary. He 
was also member of the Executive 
Board of the Massachusetts Baptist 
Convention and President of the New 
England Baptist Library Association. 
He is survived by a widow and three 
sons, one of whom isa captain in France. 


1874. 
C. S. PENHALLow, Sec., 
803 Sears Building, Boston. 
The Class will dine at the Union 
Club this year, its 45th Anniversary. 


1875. 
WarreEN A. REzEp, Sec., 
Brockton. 

C. S. Davison recently published a 
book on the “‘ Freedom of the Seas.” — 
L. B. R. Briggs, Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, has gone to France 
as Harvard exchange professor to the 
Sorbonne. — H. W. Broughton’s son, 
Henry W. Broughton, Jr., died Oct. 8, 
1918, as the result of broncho-pneu- 
monia, coupled with wounds received 
in action Sept. 26. He was a member of 
the 26th Division, 101st Field Artillery, 
in which he enlisted in July, 1916, at 
the time of the Mexican dissension. He 
was in the Class of 1919 and left his 
studies in September, 1917, to serve 
overseas. As a member of the 26th 
Division he received the Croix de Guerre 
and was three times cited for bravery. 
— Paul Butler died at his summer 
home, at Gloucester, on Sept. 7, 1918. 
He had been ill for several months. He 
was the son of Benjamin Franklin and 
Sarah (Hildreth) Butler, born at Lowell 
July 4, 1852. Since graduation, he had 
been in business in Lowell. He became 


treasurer of the United States Cart- 
ridge Company in 1876, and at various 
times had been treasurer of the Wame- 
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sit Power Company, president of the 
Heinze Electric Company, the Middle- 
sex Manufacturing Company, the 
United States Bunting Company, the 
Whittier Mills Company, and the Sil- 
ver Company. He was interested in out- 
door life, and had won several trophies 
in races for sailing canoes. He married 
in Lucerne, Switzerland, in 1905, 
Joanna Handy Barstow, who survives 
him. 
1876. 


E. H. Harprne, Sec., 
6 Beacon St., Boston. 

Charles Henry Barrows died Oct. 13, 
1918. He was the son of Charles and 
Lydia (Smith) Barrows; born at Spring- 
field, Aug. 5, 1853; prepared for College 
at the high school of Springfield. The 
following notice is taken from the 
Springfield Republican, dated Oct. 14, 
1918: 


Charles Henry Barrows, for many years one of 
the best known lawyers of this city, died yesterday 
at his home on Union Street. Mr. Barrows had been 
failing in health for several months, on account of a 
heart weakness, but he did not stop his office work 
until about ten days ago. He was a most respected 
citizen in this community, a man of the highest 
character, interested keenly in his civic duties and 
political responsibilities, a scholar of uncommonly 
varied tastes, and a Christian who had retained 
much of the essential quality of the New England 
Puritans from whom he was descended. 

Mr. Barrows was born in this city, August 5, 
1853, his parents being Charles and Lydia (Smith) 
Barrows. The senior Barrows is well remembered 
to-day as the long-time schoolmaster for whom the 
Barrows school was named. The son was graduated 
from Harvard College in 1876, and from the Har- 
vard Law School in 1878. He then entered the 
Springfield law office of Knowlton & Stearns, two of 
the ablest lawyers who ever practiced in Hampden 
county; later on, he was partner for a time of the 
late Judge Bosworth. In the years 1881-1883, how- 
ever, Mr. Barrows was in Boston as assistant 
attorney-general of Massachusetts. Since then he 
had practiced law continuously in his home city, 
specializing, in the course of time, in probate law 
and the care of estates. As a jury lawyer, Mr. Bar- 
rows was once conspicuous as the counsel for the 
defendant in the Costello murder case, a duty he 
performed from conscientious motives, and in the 
discharge of which he was successful in saving the 
defendant from conviction in the first degree. 

Mr. Barrows’s activities and interests were not 
narrowly professional, as may be seen from his vari- 
ous connections. In 1892-93 he was the president of 
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the Springfield Young Men’s Christian Association; 
in 1893-96, he was president of the International 
Young Men’s Christian Association training school 
trustees, as the Springfield college was then known, 
and he remained one of the board throughout his 
life. Mr. Barrows was also president of the board 
for the Springfield home for aged men since 1897, 
president of the Springfield Improvement Associa- 
tion in 1904-1909, and president of the Horace 
Smith fund. He was prominent in Olivet Congrega- 
tional church, which he most loyally attended dur- 
ing virtually his whole life. In politics, Mr. Barrows 
was Not active as an office-holder, although no one 
was more keenly interested in political questions 
and developments. A republican, in the main, he 
had independent views which he never hesitated to 
follow, as occasion seemed to require, at the ballot- 
box. A real public service that he courageously per- 
formed, some years ago, was to lead an agitation 
against indecent posters on billboards, the result of 
which was improvement of the public morals. 

In the field of scholarship and literature, Mr. 
Barrows showed considerable versatility. He pub- 
lished three books, “The Personality of Jesus,” 
“The Poets and Poetry of Springfield in Massachu- 
setts,” and “The History of Springfield in Massa- 
chusetts for the Young.” Noteworthy as a contri- 
bution to local historical literature was his ‘‘ Histori- 
cal Address” on the 275th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the city, with four appendices, one of which 
was a valuable historical study of place names in 
Springfield and vicinity. When this country entered 
the present war, he was made chairman of the war 
history sub-committee of the Springfield committee 
of public safety, and he had accumulated a mass of 
valuable material about the Springfield soldiers and 
sailors in the United States service. 

This last summer Mr. Barrows published for priv- 
ate circulation a pamphlet on “‘ Alsace-Lorraine, or 
the struggle of 2000 years,” which is valued by his 
friends, and others favored by him with copies, as a 
scholarly and judicial historical survey of one of the 
most disputed issues of the war. To complete the 
record of Mr. Barrows’s literary work, it should be 
noted that for many years he contributed articles to 
The Republican, occasionally editorial in character, 
more often in the form of letters. His journeys in 
Europe were the theme of many travel letters 
printed in this paper. Altogether, his literary out- 
put was considerable in bulk for a man engaged in 
another profession. There are few Springfield citi- 
zens whose passing could be more sincerely re- 
gretted. 


He was a member of the Curtis Club of 
Boston, the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, and the Society of Colonial 
Wars, —the latter by descent from 
William Pynchon, the founder of Spring- 
field. He left surviving him a widow, 
Jeanie R. Barrows, and a daughter, 
Eunice. — Loren Griswold DuBois died 
Jan. 12, 1919, after a short illness. He 
was the son of Gilman Bradford and 
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Ellen Laura DuBois; born at Béston, 
October 18, 1853; prepared for College 
in New York City under a private 
tutor. He graduated from the Harvard 
Law School in June, 1878; studied law 
in Boston and was admitted to the 
Suffolk Bar in May, 1879. He passed 
many summers traveling in Europe. 
He was a member of the Union Club of 
Boston, the Country Club of Brookline, 
the University, Harvard, and Grolier 
Clubs of New York, and the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews, 
Scotland. He was married on June 12, 
1879, to Mary Hurlbut Miles, who sur- 
vives him. There were no children. 


1877. 
Linpsay Swirt, Sec., 
Boston Public Library. 

James Byrne was decorated an “‘ Offi- 
cer of the Crown of Italy,” Nov. 13, 
1918. — Amory Eliot is again elected a 
director of the Webster and Atlas Bank 
of Boston. — G. W. Allen, after two 
months of active medical service on a 
cargo transport, was obliged to resign 
on account of illness. — Thus far four 
sons of the Class are reported as having 
been killed in the war, the latest being 
First Lieutenant Bertram Williams, 
718, son of J. B. Williams, of the 96th 
Air Service Squadron, who was missing 
in action, Sept. 12, 1918, at. St. Mihiel. 
— George Curwin Ward, M.D., who was 
in College from 1872 to 1878, but did 
not graduate, died at Sanbornton, N.H., 
Oct. 5, 1918. He practised as a homeeo- 
pathic physician (with a medical degree 
from Hahnemann Medical College, 1882) 
and was also postmaster and town 
clerk at Sanbornton, and at the time 
of his death was town treasurer. He 
left a widow and three daughters. — 
Andrew Woods, who for some years had 
withdrawn from his professional activ- 
ities as a lawyer on account of overwork, 
died at Worcester, Oct. 23, 1918. He 
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had been an attorney for the Great 
Northern Railway Co., and secretary 
of the Seattle & Montana Railway Co. 
He was unmarried. — Willard Roby died 
at East Williston, Long Island, N.Y., 
Jan. 3, 1919, in consequence of an acci- 
dent about a month earlier. He took the 
degree of LL.D. from Columbia, and 
was a member of the firm of Roby & 
Taylor, 40 Wall St., New York City. 
He was devoted to outdoor sports, es- 
pecially to fox-hunting, and was a mem- 
ber of the Meadowbrook Hunt. He 
never married. — John Ford Tyler, sec- 
retary of the Class from 1890 to his 
resignation in June, 1918, died at his 
home, 16 Chestnut St., Boston, Jan. 10, 
1919. He had been in failing health for 
some time, but the illness which proved 
fatal was of brief duration. A lawyer 
by profession, business and other inter- 
ests caused him to withdraw some years 
ago from legal activities. For a long 
period he was secretary of the Union 
Club, Boston. But the main interest of 
his life was his devotion to his duties as 
Class Secretary. In the autumn of 
1890, W. E. Russell, the first Secretary 
of the Class, on his election to the gov- 
ernorship of Massachusetts, turned 
over the compilation of the Fourth 
Class Report to Tyler, who soon after 
was chosen Class Secretary in Russell’s 
place. His active duties in this office 
lasted twenty-seven years, during 
which, with rare solicitude, he looked 
after the welfare of his classmates on all 
festal and anniversary occasions, and 
quietly and unobtrusively assisted those 
who needed temporary encouragement. 
He had a genuine gift for hospitality 
and the Class gatherings never lacked 
a certain distinction which Tyler knew 
exactly how to give. His growing in- 
firmities made it impossible for him to 
serve actively on the committee ap- 
pointed to issue the Seventh and latest 


Class Report, of which he was ez officio 
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and by right the chairman. His report 
on the 25th anniversary of graduation 
in 1902 was of great value and merit, 
and with the issuance of it, his services 
to the Class reached high-water mark. 
His last significant effort was on the 
occasion of the 35th anniversary, when 
he showed all his old-time capacity for 
providing cheer and entertainment for 
those he had served so loyally and so 
long. Then began the slow process of 
declining health and strength which 
could have but one end. It may justly 
be said of him that Tyler sacrificed a 
profession and a career in order to pro- 
mote the best interests of his Class. In 
1901 he married Mary Osgood Stevens, 
who survives him. There were no chil- 
dren. — David Marks Babcock died at 
the Massachusetts Homeopathic Hos- 
pital in Boston, on Feb. 1, 1919, after a 
surgical operation which for some days 
bade fair to be successful. The funeral 
services were held at the New Old 
South Church on Feb. 4, and were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. G. A. Gordon. 
Babcock was for thirty years the basso 
soloist in this church, and had sung in 
Boston churches for forty years. For 
three seasons he took solo parts in the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and had 
filled oratorio engagements in all the 
leading oratorio societies east of the 
Mississippi. Early in his career he had 
experiences in opera in the largest 
American cities, and at one time sang 
the part of the Captain in Pinafore. A 
professional singer is obliged to safe- 
guard his voice, but Babcock’s class- 
mates never found him reluctant when 
they called on him, as they always did 
at reunions, for his best songs and espe- 
cially for ‘‘ Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep.” His tremendous basso profundo 
surging up in a mighty, yet melodious, 
rumble will long be remembered by all 
who ever heard it. He was married to 
Grace Merrill in 1879, and had one 
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daughter; both his wife and his daughter 
survive him. 


1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

John Pickering, son of John and 
Mehitable (Cox) Pickering, was born 
in Salem, May 24, 1857, in the house 
on Broad St., built in 1651 by his an- 
cestor, John Pickering, on property 
purchased in 1642 of Emmanuel and 
Lucy Downing, whose son, George 
Downing, graduated in that year in 
the first Harvard class. John Pickering 
after graduation entered the Harvard 
Law School, leaving at the end of the 
first year to enter the bond brokerage 
business in the office of the firm of John 
Pickering & Moseley. From this firm he 
retired some years ago, and thereafter 
was engaged in the care of personal and 
family interests and the administration 
of local business trusts. He was a vice- 
president and director of the Salem 
Savings Bank and treasurer of the Sa- 
lem Hospital. He was married to Anna 
Dane Varney, of Salem, who survives 
him with two children, a daughter, 
Rebecca, the wife of Phillips Bradley, 
of Lincoln, and a son, John Pickering. 
He died in Salem, Jan. 1, 1919. — Fred- 
eric Weston Taylor died at his home in 
Cambridge on Jan. 21, 1919. He was 
the son of Dr. John Taylor of East 
Cambridge, and was born and always 
lived in Cambridge. He was fitted for 
College at the Cambridge public schools, 
received the degree of M.D. from 
the Harvard Medical School in 1881, 
served as house pupil in the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, and then studied 
medicine in Leipsic and Vienna for a 
year. In 1883 he began practice in 
North Cambridge and continued ac- 
tively engaged in his profession until 
his death. He was a member of the 
American Medical Association, the 
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Massachusetts and Middlesex County 
Medical Societies, and the Boston Med- 
ical Library Association. He was the 
acting president of the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association of Cambridge, for 
many years visiting physician to the 
Avon Home for Destitute Children, 
and a member of the staff of the Cam- 
bridge Hospital since its organization. 
For ten years he served on the Cam- 
bridge School Committee. He was a 
member of the North Congregational 
Church, and was long its senior deacon. 
He was absolutely devoted to his duties 
as a physician, husband, father, and 
citizen. He had a keen sense of fun 
which displayed itself to his intimate 
friends, but was cloaked from the world 
by an appearance of professional grav- 
ity. The high esteem in which he was 
held by his fellow citizens was indicated 
by the throng of persons at his funeral 
which included representatives of all 
classes in the community. In 1890 he 
was married to Miss Charlotte I. 
Houghton, daughter of the late Francis 
Houghton, of Somerville. She survives 
him, as also their three children, Lieu- 
tenant John H. Taylor, Harvard A.B. 
1913, M.D. 1916, of the U.S. Medical 
Corps, now stationed at Camp Shelby; 
Lieutenant Warren O. Taylor, Harvard 
A.B. 1915, of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, now stationed in Paris; and 
Martha Taylor, Radcliffe 1918. He 
also left a brother, Gordon H. Taylor, 
of Kennewick, Washington, and asister, 
Mrs. S. H. Woodbridge, of Washington, 
D.C. — Paul Shorey has been elected 
a member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. 


1879. 
Samvuet C. Bennett, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 
Moses Grant Edmands died in Pasa- 
dena, Cal., on Nov. 9, 1918. He was 
born in Charlestown, on Aug. 6, 1856, 
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the son of George Davis Edmands and 
Abby Hannah (Rice) Edmands. He 
prepared for College under Prof. Smith, 
of the Class of 1863. After graduation 
he was employed by Preston & Merrill 
of Boston, manufacturing chemists, 
and at first as employee and afterwards 
as partner continued his connection 
with that firm until 1906, when he re- 
tired from active business. He was 
interested in music and was a member 
of the Thomas Choral Society of Bos- 
ton, and a member and director of the 
Schumann Club. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Club of Boston, and 
of the Longwood Cricket Club of 
Brookline. He was a vice-president of 
the New England Baptist Hospital and 
a member of the Baptist Social] Union. 
Soon after graduation he established 
his home in Brookline. Together with 
his family he had spent many summers 
in different parts of New England, and 
had also traveled in England and Scot- 
land. Attracted by the mildness of the 
climate he spent much time at Pasadena 
and elsewhere in California during the 
later years of his life. On May 22, 1883, 
he married Lydia C. Benton, of Brook- 
line. Mrs. Edmands and two daughters 
survive him. — George Rumsey Shel- 
don, who was born in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
on April 16, 1857, the son of William 
Crawford Sheldon and Mary (DeFor- 
est) Sheldon, died at Carbondale, III, 
on Jan. 14, 1919. He prepared for Col- 
lege at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H., 
and after graduation at Harvard was a 
member of the firm of Sheldon & Wads- 
worth, bankers. Upon the dissolution 
of that firm he became a partner in the 
firm of William C. Sheldon & Co., 
bankers. He took an active interest in 
business and political affairs, and was 
a director in the American Locomotive 
Company, the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, and in numerous electric light, 
railway, and other corporations. In 
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1889 and for three years thereafter, he 
was treasurer of the Republican County 
Committee of New York. In 1900 and 
1904 he was a delegate from New York 
to the Republican National Conven- 
tion, and in 1903 a member of the Re- 
publican National Committee. In 1906, 
he was treasurer of the Republican 
State Committee of New York, and 
financed the campaign of Gov. Hughes. 
From 1908 to 1916, Sheldon was trea- 
surer of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. From 1907 to 1911 he was 
president of the Union League Club of 
New York. He was a member of the 
Union, Republican, University, Har- 
vard, and Racquet and Tennis Clubs 
of New York, the New York Yacht 
Club, the Metropolitan Club of New 
York, and the Metropolitan Club of 
Washington. His death resulted from 
injuries received a few days previously 
in a coal mine which he was inspecting 
together with other directors of the 
North American Company. On Nov. 
16, 1881, he married Mary Robinson 
Sevey in Brooklyn, N.Y. Mrs. Sheldon 
died in 1913. Two daughters, Mrs. 
Richard Whitney and Mrs. Daniel F. 
Murphy, survive their father. — The 
Class has included 202 members and 
74 others who remained in College dur- 
ing only a part of the course or who re- 
ceived the degree of A.B. as of other 
classes; 134 of the 202 and 37 of the 74 
are believed to be living. The fortieth 
anniversary of graduation is approach- 
ing. Members who wish the Class to 
have a dinner or to publish a report, or 
both, may communicate with the Class 
Committee or the Secretary. Members 
who have held military, naval, or civil- 
jan positions connected with the war 
or its activities, are invited to give the 
Secretary information concerning their 
own positions and also are invited to 
give information concerning any other 
members of their respective families 
who have held similar positions. 
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1880. 
Joun Woopsvcry, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Theodore Roosevelt died at Oyster 
Bay, L.I., on Jan. 6, 1919. As an article 
dealing with his life and work is to ap- 
pear in a later number of the Macazing, 
no extended biographical notice seems 
to be necessary here, but a few words 
as to his relations with his classmates 
may not be out of place. Even in his 
College days he was thoroughly demo- 
cratic and it is doubtful if any member 
of the Class was better known or more 
easily known than he. Then as after- 
ward his interests were manifold and 
his enthusiasms genuine and infectious. 
After graduation his interest in the 
Class and his classmates never failed. 
He always attended Class reunions if 
he could arrange to do so. At the time 
of his election as Governor of New York 
he was giving a Lowell Institute course 
of lectures in Boston and an impromptu 
meeting (he would not have it a recep- 
tion) was arranged after one of the 
lectures. He talked with his usual free- 
dom, and one thing he said remains in 
the memory typical of his attitude in 
“* practical politics ’’: “‘ There are some 
things I can do, and some things I can’t 
do, and some things I won’t do, and I 
won’t reappoint Lou Payne.” And he 
did n’t. Again, when he came as Pres- 
ident of the United States to Harvard 
Commencement on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his graduation, he joined 
in the celebration of the Class as one 
of them. At the Class dinner, under a 
seal of confidence which has never been 
broken, he spoke of his career and his 
explanation of it without false modesty 
or egotism and as naturally as between 
dear brothers. No report of what he 
said that night was ever made or can 
ever be made, but were it possible, it 
would throw still more light on the 
life of a man whose life has been an 
open book. At this time the Class had 
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painted and gave to the College the 
portrait by DeCamp which hangs in 
the Union. Photographic prints of the 
portrait were made for distribution to 
the Class, and the Secretary wrote 
Roosevelt who was about to sail for 
his African trip asking if he would auto- 
graph them. He replied by telegram 
in the affirmative and the mounts were 
sent to him. After he had sailed and 
the mounts did not come back an in- 
quiry was made as to their whereabouts. 
His daughter replied that she knew 
they had been signed, for she sat up 
with her father until one o’clock the 
night before he sailed blotting each of 
the nearly two hundred signatures as 
he signed them. The mounts were 
found. The incident is characteristic. 
Roosevelt came again to a Class dinner 
after his return from Africa and told 
some of his experiences on that wonder- 
ful trip. Since that time something has 
always interfered with his joining the 
Class at Commencement. In spite of 
political differences of opinion, when 
he started on his fight for preparedness 
and for the winning of a just peace 
which only ended with his death, his 
classmates joined in sending from the 
dinner-table a message of cheer which 
he fully appreciated. Their last mes- 
sage to him was one of sympathy when 
his son fell gloriously in France. His 
name will always give distinction to his 
Class, but it is the great human qual- 
ities of the man which his classmates 
will best remember. — Frederick Erwin 
Whiting died at his home in Auburn- 
dale, a part of Newton, on Dec. 13, 
1918, after an illness of three months. 
He was the son of George Frederic and 
Harriet Louisa (Learned) Whiting, and 
was born at Brookline, on Dec. 21, 
1857. He prepared for College at the 
Cambridge High School. After grad- 
uation he was employed in his father’s 
business for about a year. In November 
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he became connected with the Boston 
Herald, of which later he became a part 
owner, and after its incorporation, a 
director and manager. He retired from 
the paper and from active business in 
1904. He had other outside business 
interests, having been a director of the 
Hotel & Railroad News Company and 
the Tuxpan Oil Company. He was a 
life member of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, a Mason, and member 
of the University, Exchange, and other 
social clubs in and about Boston. He 
was married in 1883 to Amy Estelle 
Ferguson, who with his two sons sur- 
vives him. 


1881. 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec., 
8 Chestnut St., Boston. 

Howard Elliott is booked to be one 
of those to present the “ Railway Ex- 
ecutives’ Plan” before the Senate 
Committee. — Lyon is referred to in 
the daily papers as “‘ Harvard’s 70- 
year-old student,” and is taking a 
special course in public speaking. — 
Norman is in the new Parliament as a 
“ Coalition Liberal.’”” — W. R. Thayer 
has received the gold medal of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters for 
distinction in the field of biography. — 
Cordeiro writes in the U.S. Naval 
Medical Bulletin on “‘ Heart Murmurs 
in Recruits.” — Squibb writes from 
Gauley Mills, West Va., where he is 
** off on a chemical engineering job,” 
that his best address is his laboratory, 
5 Beekman St., New York City. — 
John Stuart Bell, who died at New 
York City of pneumonia Dec. 13, 1918, 
was born at Louisville, Ky., Jan. 25, 
1857. He was the son of John and Jane 
Orr (Garvin) Bell. For ten years after 
his graduation he was in the employ of 
the Falls City Bank of Louisville; and 
later was associated with the office of 
the Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Mary- 
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land, and then with the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Co., of which he was general 
agent in Louisville. He was secretary, 
and then president, of the Harvard 
Club of Kentucky in the years from 
1886 to 1906, and was a member of the 
University, and Pendennis, and other 
clubs in the city of Louisville. 


1882. 
Henry W. Cunnincuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

The usual winter reunions of the Class 
have taken place, the dinner at the Har- 
vard Club of New York on Dec. 6, and 
the mid-winter lunch at the Union Club 
of Boston on Jan. 11, thirty-two men 
being present at the latter. —H. D. 
Sedgwick has been passing the winter 
at 407 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
where his wife died on Jan. 26. — H. M. 
Sewall and family are spending the 
winter at 13 Louisburg Square, Boston. 
—C. I. Sturgis’s second son, Frank 
Noble, died at Tucson, Arizona, on Jan. 
26. — John Sidney Webb died Oct. 3, 
1918, at his home in Washington, D.C., 
where he was born Jan. 26, 1860, the 
son of William Bennington Webb, a 
well-known resident and public official 
at Washington which was the family 
home. Webb fitted for College at 
Adams Academy, Quincy, and took his 
degree at Harvard in 1882, and in 1884 
that of LL.B. at the National Univer- 
sity at Washington. He then spent the 
next year at the Harvard Law School, 
as it required three years of study to 
gain admittance to the bar of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. His life was spent 
as a lawyer at Washington; as counsel 
for the Alaska Commercial Company 
he made, in 1897, an extensive trip 
through Alaska. He was a member of 
the Connecticut Society of the Cin- 
cinnati. He was married at Washing- 
ton July 2, 1894, to Mrs. Linda Hutch- 
inson Ball and leaves one son and one 
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daughter besides a step-daughter whom 
he adopted. His son was a student at 
the University of Virginia and has been 
serving as an officer in the army. Webb 
was a popular and genial man among 
his classmates; in College he was a mem- 
ber of many of the best social organiz- 
ations. An excellent amateur actor, he 
took leading parts in the college the- 
atricals; he was always a bright and 
entertaining member at our reunions, 
and was conspicuous for his wit and 
good-fellowship — Walter Greenough 
Chase died Jan. 27, 1919, at his home 
in Boston, where he was born May 30, 
1859, the only son of Charles Greenough 
Chase, a Boston merchant. He fitted 
for College at the private school of 
G. W. C. Noble and after graduation 
spent a year in the Harvard Law School. 
He then had a successful business career 
of some dozen years as owner and man- 
ager of the Mason Regulator Company. 
At the same time he did some news- 
paper work, for which his early expe- 
rience on the college papers had given 
him an inclination. He became an ex- 
pert amateur photographer; he was 
among the earliest to take an interest 
in the development of X-ray work, and 
adapted the biograph to illustrate path- 
ological motion. This work led him to 
assist surgeons and inspired in him an 
interest in medicine with the result that 
at the age of thirty-seven he entered 
the Harvard Medical School where he 
took the degree of M.D. in 1901. Then 
he spent a year at the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. He lectured often with 
the biograph before medical schools 
and societies in this country and in 
Europe. In 1905 he went to Panama 
as secretary to the pathological section 
of the Pan-American Medical Congress 
and the following year was a delegate 
to the International Medical Congress 
at Lisbon, Portugal. In 1908 he was a 
member of the Massachusetts Com- 
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mission to study the subject of Old Age 
Pensions and Insurance. He was a 
great traveler; he went completely 
around the world three times and nearly 
so a fourth time, and made many trips 
through the West. He was married at 
Wiscasset, Me., Oct. 29, 1906, to Miss 
Fannie Scott Hubbard, of Charleston, 
S.C., and had since then lived in winter 
at 279 Marlborough St. in Boston, and 
in summer at the old Scott mansion in 
Wiscasset, the former home of his wife’s 
grandfather, Capt. Jonathan Edwards 
Scott. He leaves besides his widow a 
son ten years old and a daughter of 
eight. Chase had the distinction of be- 
ing a graduate of the College and the 
Medical School and a student at the 
Law School, besides being a successful 
man of affairs and a great traveler. A 
many-sided man, he pursued his varied 
occupations with intelligence and suc- 
cess, and though he never actively prac- 
tised medicine he contributed in a 
scientific way to the advancement of 
the profession. — Charles Denston 
Dickey died suddenly at his home in 
New York City on Feb. 3, 1919, after 
having practically recovered from an 
attack of the influenza. He was born at 
Mobile, Ala., May 8, 1860, the son of 
Charles Denston Dickey, a New York 
banker, and was fitted for College at 
St. Paul’s School in Concord, N.H. 
His father had long been a partner in 
the banking firm of Brown Brothers & 
Co. and Dickey entered this firm after 
graduating from College and served as 
a clerk in New York and Philadelphia. 
In 1889 he became a partner in the firm 
and in the London house of Brown, 
Shipley & Co. At the time of his death 
he was the senior member of the New 
York firm, a director in many corpo- 
rations and a prominent figure in the 
financial world. In 1893 he married 
Louise Lawrence Whitney, daughter of 
Stephen Whitney of New Haven and 


widow of his cousin Hugh Dickey, ’86, 
He had three sons, the eldest, Charles 
Denston, a graduate of Yale, the second, 
Stephen Whitney of the Harvard Class 
of 1918, and the youngest, Lawrence, a 
boy of thirteen. His second son, Whit- 
ney, a Lieutenant in the army, was 
killed in action in France on Oct. 3, and 
the death of this son was a heavy blow 
to a devoted father. Dickey was one of 
the best known and most popular men 
of the Class, a member of all the best 
social organizations while in College, 
and in after life of the best clubs of New 
York and elsewhere. Besides being 
active in the business and social life of 
New York, he did much to further the 
cause of education, and was a staunch 
and loyal member of 82, devoted to its 
best interests. With his family he made 
many trips to Europe, and passed many 
summers at Mt. Desert, and to the last 
was active in out-of-door life, fishing, 
swimming, playing tennis, and taking 
long tramps. A genial, lovable man, 
his death leaves a void that will be hard 
to fill. 


1883. 
FrepErIcK Nicuots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Harry Ransom Edwards died in 
Cleveland, O., on Jan. 13, of pneumonia 
and complications following influenza. 
The son of William and Lucia (Ransom) 
Edwards, he was born at Cleveland, 
Dec. 25, 1861. He prepared for College 
at the Brooks School in Cleveland, and 
was admitted to our Class in June, 1879. 
At graduation he received Honorable 
Mention in History, and was among 
those to whom Disquisitions were as- 
signed. His social activities were many 
and included membership in the A.D. 
club, D.K.E., Hasty Pudding, Zeta 
Psi, Bicycle Club, and Natural History 
Society. He played third base on our 
freshman nine, and right field on the 
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university nine in his sophomore year; 
and was president of the H.B.B.A. in 
his senior year. In August, 1883, he 
entered the employ of his father’s firm, 
Edwards, Townsend & Co., wholesale 
grocers, of Cleveland, with which con- 
cern he continued until his death, be- 
coming a partner in 1887, vice-president 
and treasurer in 1906, and president 
since 1914. He never married, but was 
a devoted son to his widowed mother, 
with whom he lived quietly in the fam- 
ily home at Cleveland for more than 
thirty years. His chief interest, aside 
from his business, lay in his fine farm 
outside the city, where he bred excel- 
lent English setters, and in shooting 
and fishing trips in the West and South. 
He is survived by a brother, Major- 
General Clarence R. Edwards, and a 
married sister, living in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
— William Tappan Peirce, a temporary 
member of the Class, died of pneumonia 
at Deer Lodge, Mont., on Nov. 28, 
1918. The son of Charles Henry and 
Charlotte Hinkley (Smith) Peirce, he 
was born at New Bedford, March 16, 
1862, and prepared for College at the 
Friends Academy in that city, entering 
Harvard in June, 1879. He left College 
at the close of the sophomore year, and 
entered the Engineering School at 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
where he remained until April, 1883. 
He was then employed in the work of 
railroad construction, as assistant en- 
gineer on the Northern Pacific and 
C.B. &Q. Railroads, until 1887, when 
he removed to Shullsburg, Wis., where 
he entered the lead and mining busi- 
ness, and continued until 1894, to hold 
various positions in mining and milling 
companies. He then accepted a posi- 
tion as “ Captain” for the Vallecillo 
Mining Co., owners of a large silver 
lead mine in the State of Nuevo Leon, 
Mexico, about 150 miles south of Rio 
Grande, and remained with them for 
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another ten years, when he removed to 
Montana. He was unmarried. — Thir- 
ty-five men assembled at the Harvard 
Club on Jan. 11, for our annual lunch, 
and listened to some interesting talk by 
W. W. Bryant and Dr. P. J. Eaton. 
The former told of his year’s travels in 
India, China, Korea, and Java, with 
side-lights on the Great War; and Eaton 
spoke of his work in organizing the 
secret service in the hospitals -of the 
Pittsburgh district, and claimed a just 
tribute for the men who gave up longed- 
for opportunities to see foreign service 
in order to do the pressing and indis- 
pensable work at home. Our service 
flag, which hung on the wall, now bears 
five gold stars, commemorating the 
deaths of Kenneth Weeks, William 
Noel Hewitt, Augustus Aspinwall, 
Hamilton Coolidge, and Howard Lil- 
ienthal, Jr.; three large blue stars, 
representing the active services of Lieu- 
tenant C. P. Curtis, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Howard Lilienthal and Lieutenant-Col- 
onel W. H. Wigmore; and the numeral 
74, in smaller blue stars, representing 
the sons of Classmates who have been 
with the colors. — Captain Hamilton 
Coolidge, ’19, son of J. R. Coolidge, 
was killed in action, Oct. 27, 1918. — 
Lieutenant Howard Lilienthal, Jr., ’19, 
died of wounds, Sept. 30, 1918. — The 
Rev. P.S. Grant has published, through 
Moffat, Yard & Co., “ Fair Play for the 
Workers. Some Sides of their Malad- 
justment and the Causes.” In the pre- 
face he says: ““The object of this volume 
is to call attention to some of the con- 
sequences of our blindness to the world’s 
deeper democratic activities and to the 
dawn of proletarian control.”’ — L. A. 
Coolidge is chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Committee for the Reception of 
Soldiers, Sailors and Marines. — Dr. 
Howard Lilienthal, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
M.C., has been honorably discharged 
after eleven months’ service in the 
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A.E.F., as director of Base Hospital 
No. 3, and has taken up his practice 
again in New York. — Herbert Put- 
nam has gone to France, to supervise 
the distribution of post-war books and 
literature among the American forces. 
— J. R. Coolidge is president of the 
Massachusetts League of Free Nations 
Association. — The addresses are de- 
sired of Palmer Coolidge, W. A. Lom- 
bard, and O. E. Perry; communications 
sent to them have been returned. 





1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Thomas Rodman Plummer died in 
the hospital of Raon I’Etape, France, 
on Nov. 24, 1918. He was born in New 
Bedford, on Feb. 28, 1862, the son of 
Leander Allen and Elizabeth Sherman 
(Merrihew) Plummer. He _ prepared 
for College under the tutorship of An- 
drew Ingraham in New Bedford. In the 
winter after his graduation from Har- 
vard with the Class he traveled abroad 
and then studied architecture in Paris 
during the next five years, first in the 
studio of Duray, and then in that of 
Dauret and Girault and in the Ecole 
Nationale et Spéciale des Beaux Arts. 
The years thereafter, when he was not 
at home on his farm in Dartmouth, were 
occupied in extensive travels in all parts 
of the world. There were few countries 
that he had not visited. On one occa- 
sion he journeyed into Morocco with his 
own caravan and was one of a group of 
a few white men who were the first to 
set eyes on the Sultan of that state. 
After the outbreak of the European 
War, he was constantly anxious to be of 
service in Some way in connection with 
the war, for which his familiarity with 
the French and German languages 
abundantly fitted him. An opportunity 
came in the summer of 1915 and he 
went to Paris, where, in a position with 
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the United States Embassy, he had 
charge of the correspondence between 
German prisoners and interned German 
civilians in France and their relatives 
and friends in Germany. His ability 
to read German handwriting made him 
particularly valuable in this work. 
Upon the entrance of the United States 
into the war, the work conducted by 
him was, of necessity, turned over to 
the representatives of a neutral nation, 
and he returned to the United States 
and to his farm in Dartmouth. After 
his experience in working in the cause 
of the war, he was no longer content to 
withhold further service and he sought 
again a direction in which he could 
find an outlet for his desire to be of 
assistance in the war. In the autumn of 
1917 an opportunity offered, through a 
young friend with whom he had been 
associated in his former work in the 
Embassy, to join the Franco-American 
Red Cross Canteens at the front, and 
he sailed for Europe in December, 1917, 
to engage in that work, which consisted 
in looking after the consfort of soldiers 
going to and fro between their billets 
and the front-line trenches, the troops 
among whom he was stationed being at 
first French and later both French and 
American. He was appointed lieuten- 
ant in the Red Cross. The work was at 
times arduous and irregular and always 
accompanied by danger to life and 
health. He devoted himself continu- 
ously to the work without availing 
himself of the periods of leave of ab- 
sence which were customarily offered. 
At the time of the arrangement of the 
armistice between the belligerents, he 
was with his canteen in the village of 
Moyenmoutier, near Saint-Dié, in the 
Vosges, and witnessed the interesting 
scenes at the front attending the cele- 
bration of the declaration of the armis- 
tice. On the 22d of November he was 
seized with illness in the nature of a 
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cold, which affected him very severely 
on account of the strain on his system 
caused by his uninterrupted work under 
trying conditions. He was placed in the 
hospital of Raon I’Etape where he died 
on Nov. 24. He was buried in Moyen- 
moutier. The Municipal Council of 
that village has made a perpetual grant 
of the site of his grave, a tribute to the 
regard and affection that he had at- 
tracted to himself by his work among 
soldiers and civilians alike. On the day 
after his death there arrived for him 
at his canteen the Croix de Guerre of 
France and a citation from the Medical 
Service of the Seventh Army as follows: 
“Plummer, Thomas, in charge of mo- 
bile Canteen No. 31: American Citizen, 
free from military obligations owing to 
his age, always near the lines, in a sector 
where climatic conditions are particu- 
larly rigorous, created and organized 
several comforting posts on the most 
advanced spots of the sector, thus mak- 
ing always available for the troops in 
line the benefit of his valuable canteen.” 


1885. 
Henry M. Wu14s, Sec., 
10 State St., Boston. 

Eben Sutton died of double pneu- 
monia at the Maryland Hospital, Bal- 
timore, Md., Nov. 12, 1918. He was 
born in New York City Feb. 17, 1865, 
the son of Eben Sutton and Mary 
(Hasbrook) Sutton. His father was 
later a woolen mill owner of North 
Andover, and a general in the Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Militia. Eben Sut- 
ton was tutored by Lawrence Bond and 
entered College one of the youngest 
members of the Class. In College he 
rowed two years on his Class crew, 
played cricket on the Varsity eleven, 
and was interested in sparring and 
bicycle riding. He was a member of 
the Institute of 1770, the D.K.E., the 
Hasty Pudding Club, and the Zeta Psi. 
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After graduation he went into one of 
his father’s mills and later was agent 
for the North Andover Mills for seven 
years. In 1894 he became a member of 
Sutton & Bowen, stock-brokers, of 
Boston, members of the Stock Ex- 
change, and changed his residence to 
that city. In 1900 he traveled for a 
year in Europe and Africa with his wife. 
Upon his return he settled in Baltimore 
and engaged in the bond investment 
business, first as Sutton & Brogden, 
then as Sutton, Strather & Co. They 
were burned out in the great fire, but 
without serious loss. He was a governor 
of the Baltimore Stock Exchange and 
of various clubs including the Harvard 
Club in that city. The final name of his 
firm was Sutton & Co. He married 
Anna Boyd McAtee at Baltimore, Nov. 
17, 1891, who survives him. Their 
only child, a daughter, died in infancy. 
— Edward Isaac Kimball Noyes was 
born at Montreal, Can., Dec. 18, 1861, 
the son of Isaac Louis and Caroline 
(Bridgeman) Noyes. He prepared for 
College chiefly at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy. In College he played on the ’85 
freshman eleven and was noted as a 
lacrosse player, having learned the 
game in Canada. After several years’ 
experience in secretarial work, for part 
of the time with Prof. Shaler, he en- 
gaged in business at Boston as a dealer 
in investments. Later he changed his 
occupation a number of times, and at 
the time of his death was in the B. F. 
Sturtevant Works at Hyde Park, Bos- 
ton. In 1894 his health was poor and 
he traveled abroad. He was twice 
married, in 1896 and in 1905, and leaves 
a widow who was Miss Isabelle Stewart 
and one son, Stewart Bridgeman Noyes. 
He was run into and instantly killed by 
an automobile at Hyde Park, Boston, 
Nov. 20, 1918.—G. W. Rolfe is teaching 
this winter in the Brockton High 
School. — C, G. Parker has been act- 
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ing as special assistant to the chief 
counsel of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau at Washington, D.C. — G. D. 
Cushing is one of the trustees of the 
Mutual. Life Insurance Co. of New 
York. — Major H. F. Lewis, Medical 
Corps, has been stationed at Fort Slo- 
cum, N.Y., for over sixteen months.— 
F. I. Carpenter has been chairman of 
the County Red Cross organization 
and other war work at Santa Barbara, 
Cal. — Winthrop Cowdin, after having 
been for three years treasurer of the 
Westchester County Chapter of the Red 
Cross, has now become assistant to the 
Field Director of the Red Cross, in the 
Greenhut Building, U.S. Debarkation 
Hospital No. 3.—S. 8S. Bartlett is again 
in good health and has resumed the prac- 
tice of law at 84 State St., Boston. — 
John Lawrence has been teaching navi- 
gation at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Aviation School, at Cam- 
bridge. — Walter Atherton has been 
teaching surveying and map-making at 
the Harvard S.A.T.C. — J. R. MacAr- 
thur’s Company built Camp Merritt, 
N.J., Port Newark, N.J., two villages 
for shipworkers on the Delaware, and 
constructed a plant and engaged in the 
manufacture of explosive charges for 
heavy guns. — R. W. Boyden is a trus- 
tee of the Christian Register, Inc. — 
G. R. Blinn is treasurer of the Society 
for the Promotion of Theological Edu- 
cation, which assists men in the Har- 
vard Divinity School. — A. B. Sawyer 
designed a thermal food container for 
camps, used in the Navy. — Captain 
J. R. Yocom, Medical Corps, was med- 
ical aide to the Governor of Washing- 
ton. — Dr. Malcolm Storer is in charge 
of the auction bridge tournament at 
the Harvard Club, Boston. — V. C. 
Alderson, president, Colorado School 
of Mines, was an official delegate to the 
20th conference of the American Uni- 
versities held at Harvard in December. 


— R. S. Bickford’s address is 24 Milk 
St., Boston. — A. T. French has written 
a brief guide of tours for American 
soldiers and sailors. 


1886. 
Tuos. Tireston Batpwin, Sec., 
201 Devonshire St., Boston, 

E. V. Abbot was a member of Local 
Draft Board No. 150, New York City. 
—E. H. Babbitt is at present in New 
York City as translator at the U.S. 
Department of Justice. — H. G. Blake 
gave up his position with the Employ- 
ers’ Liability Assurance Corporation 
in October, 1918, and resumed general 
practice of medicine at Woburn. — C. 
Collins is Assistant Supreme Court 
Reporter, Columbus, Ohio. —C. R. 
Fletcher is manager of the Exolon Com- 
pany, Blasdell, N.Y.— W. Graham 
has resigned as captain, Ordnance De- 
partment, U.S.A., and is now in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on the Metallurgical 
Staff of the Bureau of Standards, in- 
vestigating steel-making practice.— 
G. E. Howes is assistant executive 
secretary and historian, U.S. Fuel 
Administration, Washington, D.C. — 
Major W. Littauer is still in charge of 
the Remount Depot, Camp Devens. — 
H. G. Locke is contract surgeon, U.S.A., 
examining commands for mental and 
nervous diseases. — Lieut.-Col. E. H. 
Nichols, U.S.M.C., was discharged Jan. 
31, 1919. He entered active  serv- 
ice April 25, 1918; stationed at Camp 
Devens until July 6; arrived overseas 
July 15. Chief surgical service, Base 
Hospital No. 7, A.E.F., until Jan. 2, 
1919. In 1915 Nichols was the first 
chief surgeon of the Harvard Unit, 
which was assigned to General Hospital 
No. 22 of the British Army in France. 
— W. W. Simmons left for Key West 
in February to carry on library war 
service work under the direction of the 
American Library Association, to which 
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he has given all his time for a year and 
a half. He is Boston director and assist- 
ant to the State director of the Library 
War Service. — G. Woodbury arrived 
in New York in January, after four 
months’ service with the Red Cross in 
France. He spent two months at Brit- 
ish Base Hospital No. 22 with the Har- 
vard Unit, where his son Peter was a 
casualty. — A report of the Class lunch- 
eon at the Harvard Club, Boston, on 
Feb. 15, will be given in the next issue 
of the Macaztnr. — Wallace Clement 
Sabine died at Boston, Jan. 10, 1919. 
He was born at Richwood, O., June 13, 
1868, the son of Hylas and Anna (Ware) 
Sabine. A.B., Ohio State University, 
1886; A.M., Harvard, 1888; D.Sc., 
Brown, 1907; D.S., Harvard, 1914. He 
was Assistant in Physics at Harvard 
in 1889-90; Instructor, 1890-95; As- 
sistant Professor of Physics, 1895-1905; 
in 1905 appointed Professor of Physics. 
From 1905 to 1914 he was Dean, first of 
the Lawrence Scientific School, and 
later of the Graduate School of Applied 
Science. After the merger agreement 
between Harvard and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology he was 
made Hollis Professor of Natural Phil- 
osophy, returning to his work in the 
Department of Physics. In 1916-17 
he was Harvard Exchange Professor 
with France. He was a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, member of the American Physi- 
cal Society. Sabine was an expert in 
acoustics, and the author of “ Archi- 
tectural Acoustics.”’ In 1911 the three 
Harvard professors who were 86 grad- 
uates of institutions other than Har- 
vard were elected members of the Class 
of 1886. At that time Professor Sabine 
wrote: “I appreciate more than I can 
express by letter the action of the Class 
of ’86 in making me an honorary mem- 
ber. It was the ambition of my early 
life that I should be a graduate of Har- 
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vard College. It has been the regret of 
my later life that circumstances were 
such that I could not come to Harvard 
for my undergraduate study. No other 
degree that the University can grant is 
the equivalent of the Bachelor’s degree. 
No other association with the Univer- 
sity can take the place of Class associa- 
tion. Even being one of the directors 
of the Alumni Association has not 
given me the sense of ‘belonging’ 
which is given me by this action of 
your Class.” The relations between 
Professor Sabine and the Class of ’86 
were close and intimate. He was as 
constant an attendant at its gatherings 
as his many duties permitted; some- 
times presiding at a dinner, sometimes 
discussing wisely and _ interestingly 
some important question of the day. 
The Class appreciated the honor his 
membership conferred on it, and he 
won its love and respect, not only by 
his achievements as a teacher and a 
scientist, but also — and even more — 
by his qualities as a man. An appre- 
ciation of his character and work, writ- 
ten by Professor Hall, appears else- 
where in this number. — Changes of 
address: E. H. Babbitt, temporary, 
1428 Park Row Building, New York 
City. — T. T. Baldwin, home, 259 
Beacon St., Boston. —H. Dike, 119 
South Canyon Place, Monrovia, Cal. — 
G. E. Howes, temporary, 2019 N St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C.—G. P. F. 
Hobson, home 76 St. James Place, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. — N.S. Kenison, busi- 
ness, 411 Commercial Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. — A. G. Mason, home, 106 
St. James Ave., Boston. — Hall McAl- 
lister, business, Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
D.C. — F. J. Moors, home, 61 Bay 
State Road, Boston. — J. H. Payne, 
home, 1230 Commonwealth Ave., 
Allston; business, Board of Medical 
Examiners, Navy Yard, Boston. — O. 
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Roberts, home, 82 Lime St., Boston. 
— G. Tompkins, R.F.D. 4, Putnam, 
Conn. — C. von Klenze, business, Col- 
lege of the city of New York, 140th St. 
and Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 


1887. 
GerorcE P. Furser, Sec., 
$44 South Station, Boston. 

Dr. James Marsh Jackson, a prom- 
inent physician of Boston, who in past 
summer seasons had an extensive prac- 
tice at the North Shore, making his 
summer home at Beverly Farms, died 
at an early hour Dec. 27, 1918, at his 
Boston residence at 230 Beacon St. He 
had been in failing health for some time, 
due, so his brother physicians have felt, 
to his determination to keep on, just 
as far and as long as his strength would 
permit, with his practice. He was 
born in Roxbury on April 12, 1864, and 
was the son of William F. and Abbie 
(West) Jackson. He prepared for Col- 
lege at the Roxbury Latin School and 
was graduated from Harvard Medical 
School in 1891. He received from 
Norwich University, in 1892, a Ph.D. 
degree. He served as house officer at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital 
and the Boston Lying-in Hospital 
and then spent two years in post- 
graduate study abroad. Upon his re- 
turn he practised medicine in Boston 
during the winter and at Beverly Farms 
and thereabout in the summer months. 
He was for twenty years a member of 
the visiting medical staff of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital and was ex- 
tremely active in private practice, de- 
voting himself to his patients with little 
regard for his own condition, up to 1915 
when ill-health compelled him to limit 
his work and finally to relinquish it 
entirely. Dr. Jackson was a member 
of numerous medical societies, among 
them the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the Massachusetts Medical So- 
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ciety, and “ The Doctors,” a medical 
social club composed almost wholly of 
his College classmates. He was a mem- 
ber also of the Somerset Club, the Har- 
vard Club, and formerly of the Uni- 
versity Club of Boston. On May 15, 
1885, he married Leonora Lewis, of 
New York, who, with a daughter, 
Elinor, survives him. He was always 
a cordial, warm-hearted person; one 
who delighted in meeting his fellows 
socially and informally; as a host, he 
was at his very best; indeed, he was 
‘perpetual president ” of at least one 
medical club. He brought to his pa- 
tients optimism, an excellent fund of 
knowledge, an understanding of hu- 
man nature, and a very considerable 
executive ability. He worked hard and 
unsparingly with the very tiring details 
of an unusually exacting practice. He 
returned to his family and to his own 
fireside at the end of each day with the 
delight of a man who understood what 
is best in life, and who realized and was 
thankful that he possessed it. — E. R. 
Shippen has left Detroit and has been 
for some months representative of the 
War Camp Community Service in New 
York. His address is 120 Chestnut St., 
Rutherford, N.J. — A. R. Baum has 
moved his office to Room 807, Me- 
chanics Institute Building, 57 Post St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


1888. 
G. R. Putstrer, Sec., 
412-418 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

On Friday, Jan. 24, the Boston mem- 
bers of the Class had an informal sub- 
scription dinner at the Harvard Club. 
Forty-three men were present. An in- 
teresting feature was the presence of 
Kalopothakes, it being the first meet- 
ing of members of the Class which he 
had attended since graduation. He 
spoke very interestingly of some of the 
problems of the Near East. There were 
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no formal speeches, but many men had 
something to say. A discussion of the 
future gatherings of the Class produced 
a unanimous opinion in favor of other 
similar dinners and also of a celebration 
in June on the thirty-first anniversary 
of graduation in place of the celebra- 
tion of the thirtieth anniversary last 
year which necessarily was omitted 
because of the war. — Captain G. P. 
Cogswell, Medical Corps, has returned 
from France, and expects early dis- 
charge. — W. H. Rand has been pro- 
moted to lieutenant-colonel in the 
Judge-Advocate’s Department. — On 
Feb. 21, the New York men give a 
dinner at the New York Harvard Club 
to the rest of the Class. 


1890. 
JosePpH W. Lunp, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Rev. E. P. Kelly is with the Y.M.C. 
A., 12 Rue d’Aguesseau, Paris. — Ray- 
mond Weeks was created a Knight of 
the Legion of Honor by the French 
Government on Jan. 9, 1919. —S. E. 
Mezes and J. B. Scott are on the staff 
of the American Peace Commission at 
Paris. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceat, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

M. H. Wildes has opened an office 
at 30 State St., Boston, under the title 
of M. H. Wildes & Co., to do a general 
investment business with special atten- 
tion to New England and Southern 
textile securities. — Captain Hugh Tal- 
lant writes the secretary from Camp 
Coétquidan, in France. He is in the 
Ordnance Department. — B. A. Gould 
was at the Charlesgate Hospital, Bos- 
ton, during part of January and Feb- 
ruary, being temporarily disabled ow- 
ing to his many and effective efforts 
during the war. 
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1892. 
ALLEN R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover, Mass. 

T. W. Lamont has gone to Paris as 
one of the two financial advisers to the 
peace delegation. — W. D. Orcutt, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Magazines of 
the American Red Cross and chairman 
of the Committee on Publicity of the 
Boston Metropolitan Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, has been called to 
Paris. — Late in November last the 
following ’92 men dined together in 
Paris: Lt.-Col. J. C. Hubbard, M.C., 
U.S.A.; Lt.-Col. N. Neff, Ry. Eng., 
U.S.A.; Major D. F. Jones, M.C., 
U.S.A.; Captain J. Smith, Jr., Q.M.C., 
U.S.A. — Col. P. L. Spalding has re- 
signed from the presidency of the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Feb. 1 he became a partner in the firm 
of Estabrook & Co., bankers. — Major 
Guy Lowell, director of. the Depart- 
ment of Military Affairs of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in Italy, has returned 
to Boston. During his fourteen months 
of service he was awarded the Medal of 
Valor, which is the Italian counterpart 
of the Distinguished Service Cross, and 
also the Italian Military Cross, given 
for distinguished work on the Italian 
front. He was also made an officer of 
the Crown of Italy. — Captain E. L. 
Bell, M.C., U.S.A., has been in com- 
mand of the Base Hospital No. 218, 
A.E.F. — Capt. R. G. Loring, M.C., 
U.S.A., Camp Devens, has received 
honorable discharge and has returned 
to civil life. — Dr. Arthur Crandell has 
been chairman of the Medical Advisory 
Board of District 49. — Campbell King 
has been made a _ brigadier-general, 
U.S.A. He is said to be in the Army of 
Occupation. — Capt. G. F. Dow, M.C., 
U.S.A., has been stationed at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga. — Alfred Friedlander 
is a major, M.C., U.S.A. (Chief of 
Medical Service), Camp Sherman, 
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Ohio. — M. J. Henry is a colonel, 
Q.M.C., U.S.A. — Major D. F. Jones 
is at present attached to Base Hospital 
No. 114, A.P.O., 705, near Bordeaux. — 
Included in the published assignment 
of Massachusetts State Guard officers 
is the name of Dr. A. R. Crandell, first 
lieutenant, Medical Corps, assigned to 
14th Regiment. — W. T. Brewster is 
associate director of the American Uni- 
versity Union in Europe; address, 8 
Rue de Richelieu, Paris. — The Cali- 
fornia Alumni Fortnightly reports the 
death of Livingston Jenks, at Forest 
Hills, Placer Co., Cal., Nov. 11, 1918. 
He was born at Chicago, IIl., Nov. 22, 
1868, the son of Chancellor Livingston 
and Pamella Maria (Hoisington) Jenks. 
He entered Harvard from Northwest- 
ern University, attending the College 
from 1890 to 1892, and the Law School 
from 1892 to 1894. At the latter date 
he received the degree of LL.B. He 
had practised law in San Francisco 
since his graduation from the Law 
School. He was married and had three 
children. 


1893. 
SamMvEL F. BatcuE.per, Sec., 

‘ 721 Tremont Building, Boston. 

Major Emmet, D.S.O., of the British 
Artillery, writes from Namur under 
date of Dec. 18, 1918: “* We have the 
hardest work of all before us, for all the 
fun and excitement is gone, and the 
‘spit and polish,’ once rather interest- 
ing, now, after fighting, stands exposed 
and naked, a drab bore. The last six 
months of the war were great fun, 
though discomfort and exposure were 
pretty constant. I was in the advance 
all the way from Amiens to Avesnes, 
where we were when the armistice was 
signed. Our brigade fought between 
eighty and ninety miles of the hundred 
covered, so we saw it all. The infantry 
was full of our praises, so we were very 


happy. It was the first time in the war 
that we were often under sniping and 
machine-gun fire which was a novelty. 
The Boche machine gunners were he- 
roes, dying almost to a man at their 
guns, but I hear that the morale of the 
rest of the army at the last was very bad. 
In my sector two officers were murdered 
by their men and another assaulted, 
while after the armistice the army re- 
treated without officers, the latter hav- 
ing to keep indoors during the day to 
escape insults. In a month or two we 
go to Germany, which I am not looking 
forward to. My second boy has been 
out here for a year in our machine-gun 
corps and happily, like myself, has 
escaped puncture. My youngest boy 
is in the Naval College and will soon 
be afloat, so you may appreciate that 
I am glad fighting is over.’” — Hahn 
has resigned the ministry of the First 
Parish Church (Unitarian) at Duxbury, 
where he has been since 1905, and has 
returned to Nonantum Place, Newton. 
— Langley Barnas Sears died after a 
short illness at Monson, Dec. 2, 1918. 
He was born in Roxbury, July 11, 1870, 
the son of William Barnas and Emily 
(Faunce) Sears. He was of old Massa- 
chusetts stock, and in boyhood lived at 
the foot of Corey Hill, which was named 
for its owner, his great-grandfather. 
He fitted at the Brookline High School, 
and was a regular member of 93. After 
three years’ study at the Rochester 
Theological Seminary he graduated 
from that institution in 1896, and at 
once took the pastorate of the State 
Street Baptist Church at Rockford, IIl. 
In 1900 he removed to the church at 
Groton, Conn., where he remained for 
six years. He then entered the Con- 
gregational denomination and became 
pastor of the Baker Congregational 
Church in East Boston, removing the 
next year to the Winthrop Congrega- 
tional Church at Charlestown. After 
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six years at this location he held tem- 
porary though somewhat extended 
pastorates at Lynn, Quincy, and Keene, 
N.H. For several years he was at the 
historic church of South Deerfield. He 
took the Congregational Church at 
Monson in the beginning of 1917. 
Wherever he went he entered heartily 
into the work and play of the commun- 
ity, at the same time constantly broad- 
ening and deepening his own intellect- 
ual and professional life. His high 
character, mental ability, and friendly, 
sympathetic nature made him emi- 
nently fitted for the ministry, to which 
he had devoted himself from boyhood. 
Healthy and vigorous in body as well 
as mind, he keenly enjoyed outdoor 
avocations, kept up his old interest in 
tennis, was fond of boating and water 
sports, and became an enthusiastic 
gardener. He was a loyal supporter of 
Harvard, and greatly appreciated the 
doings of the Class. June 16, 1897, he 
married Maybelle Tillinghast at Provi- 
dence, R.I., who survives him, with 
one son, Lieutenant Harold T. Sears, 
719, instructor of the S.A.T.C. at Co- 
lumbia. — R. L. Stevens has withdrawn 
from the J. Spencer Turner Company 
of New York, and become a member 
of the new Stevens Yarn Company, 
Inc., dealers in cotton yarns, at 1 
Thomas St., New York City. — Street 
writes from Paris, Jan. 5, 1919: “It is 
hard to realize that it is now more than 
twenty years since I left Boston as an 
Army Surgeon, never thinking that I 
would remain to take up the practice 
of my profession among oriental peo- 
ples. Recent events force the convic- 
tion home, that there must be after all 
a fatality dominating the lives of most 
men, as I have been asked by the 
Balkan Commission to take a medical 
unit to Montenegro for the purpose of 
bringing relief to an unfortunate coun- 
try and to establish a public health 
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service with hospitals and the training 
of nurses, etc. I expect to leave in a 
day or two, just as soon as my person- 
nel has been completed. This you will 
see bears out what I say regarding 
fatality, as it seems to have been my 
fate to work among primitive and semi- 
primitive peoples.” Address: Major 
Lionel Street, Surgeon in Chief, Mon- 
tenegrin Commission, American Red 
Cross, Podgoritza, Montenegro, Balkan 
States. — Teetzel, though a_ profes- 
sional musician and composer, is giving 
more and more time to his former in- 
terest in water-color landscape work, 
which he first took up under Prof. Nor- 
ton in college days. His pictures are 
attracting very favorable notice in 
New York. — Burger has left the chair 
of mathematics at the Colorado School 
of Mines, which he has occupied for 
many years, and taken a similar post 
at the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Col. — Kline reports that on Nov. 1, 
1918, after fifteen months as resident 
engineer of the U.S. Shipping Board at 
Philadelphia, also in charge of the 
Bristol, Penn., shipyard and plant, he 
was promoted (unsolicited) to the po- 
sition of District Plant Engineer, E.F.C., 
in charge of all the eighteen New Eng- 
land coast shipyard plants. He also 
represents the Shipyard Division in 
the development of the port of Boston, 
including the new dry-dock, ship-rail- 
ways, etc. Address, Custom House, 
Boston. Residence, 328 St. Paul Street, 
Brookline. 


1894. 
E. K. Rano, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Secretary apologizes to his class- 
mates for not sending a report to the 
last number of the Grapuatss’ Mac- 
AZINE. He was in Washington at the 
time in the Military Intelligence Di- 
vision. Most of the news that has ac- 
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cumulated will be published in the 
Class Report which, it is hoped, will 
appear before our Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary celebration at Commencement. 
All men who have not filled out their 
blanks for the Secretary should do so 
at once. For an account of the features 
of our celebration, see the various cir- 
culars sent out to the Class. — Frank 
C. Bosler died suddenly of apoplexy 
on Nov. 21, 1918, at Carlisle, Pa. He 
prepared for Harvard at Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa. After taking his 
A.B. degree here he received the de- 
grees of A.M. and LL.B. from Dickin- 
son in 1896. He engaged in business 
enterprises of various sorts and re- 
cently had undertaken certain mining 
operations of much importance for 
transportation during the war. He 
married Hannah Elizabeth Swank at 
Palm Beach, Fla., Jan. 29, 1916. His 
widow and two children survive him. — 
Henry Lewin Cannon died Jan. 5, 1919, 
at Palo Alto, Cal. He prepared for 
Harvard at Adelbert College and West- 
ern Reserve University. He was a 
member of the Faculty of Stanford Uni- 
versity for many years. He married 
Grace Lemon in Richmond, Ind., on 
Jan. 27, 1894. His widow and three 
children survive him. — C. F. M. Mal- 
ley, LL.B. ’95, name recently changed 
to Charles O’ Malley, died Nov. 17, at 
the 26th General Hospital, Etaples, 
France. O'Malley had tried to enter 
the United States Army, but was re- 
jected because he was over the age 
limit. In September, 1917, he joined 
the Maclean Kilties of America. He 
was at Valcartier Camp in Quebec and 
then at McGill Camp in Montreal, but 
soon went overseas. When the Kilties 
were distributed among various regi- 
ments, he was assigned as a private to 
the 20th Reserves, at Bramshott Camp, 
Hants, England. He had previously 
been in Co. B, 236th Overseas Battal- 


ion. He went to the front soon after his 
new assignment became effective. Be- 
fore the war O'Malley had practised 
law in Boston. — Of the 94 men who 
have been on the Western Front, Cap- 
tain W. R. Buckminster, Infantry, has 
returned and is stationed at Camp 
Devens awaiting his discharge. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel H. Cabot, head of the 
Harvard Surgical Unit, is back and 
entertained a goodly number of the 
Class at an informal dinner at the Bos- 
ton Harvard Club on Feb. 10 with an 
account of his service abroad. Major 
R. Homans, Infantry, is reported, at the 
moment of writing, to be on his way home. 
Lieutenant-Colonel L. Davis, M.R.C., 
is expected back in April. No certain 
word has reached the Secretary as to the 
home-coming of other classmates now in 
the service in France. — F. W. Cobb, 
from whom the Secretary has not heard 
for years, sends an interesting letter 
from Mountain Village, Alaska, where 
he is in charge of a government school 
for the natives. — Addresses: D. J. Bug- 
bee, 93 Massachusetts Ave., Boston; E. 
C. Cooke, St. Stephen’s College, Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson, N.Y.; E. L. Eustis, 
36 Central St., Boston; L. M. Green- 
man, Box 396, Rockford, Ill.; C. H. 
Holmes, Butterick Bldg., New York 
City; W. D. Holt, Harlem Hospital, 
136th St. and Lenox Ave., New York 
City; W. S. Johnson, 1767 West Adams 
St., Los Angeles, Cal.; A.von W. Leslie, 
351 West 57th St., New York City; 
G. B. C. Rugg, 44 Kensington Rd., 
Arlington. 
1895. 
Freperick H. Nasu, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

W. DuB. Brookings is major, 1st 
Battalion, 20th Engineers, A.E.F. — 
D. D. Cassidy is representative at 
Boston of Alien Property Custodian.— 
D. G. Mason’s ‘“‘ Country Sketches ” 
for pianoforte was played at Symphony 
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Hall by Josef Hofmann, Jan. 26. — 
Philip Nichols has published a supple- 
ment to his book “‘ Taxation in Massa- 
chusetts,” bringing the work down to 
Jan. 19, 1919. — A. C. Potter is a cap- 
tain in the Medical Corps and has been 
ordered to Camp Greenleaf, Ga. — 
E. A. Robinson has a poem in the De- 
cember Atlantic Monthly, “‘ The Valley 
of the Shadow.” — Joseph Sargent is 
brigade adjutant, Headquarters 151st 
Infantry Brigade, A.E.F., with rank of 
major. — J. M. Washburn is a captain 
in the Medical Corps stationed at 
Camp Greenleaf, Ga. — W. S. Young- 
man has been commissioned major in 
the Quartermaster’s Department sta- 
tioned at Atlanta, Ga., in charge of 
awards and contracts. — Logan Waller 
Page died at Chicago suddenly, Dec. 9, 
1918. He was born at Richmond, Va., 
Jan. 10, 1870, the son of Legh Richmond 
and Page Waller Page. He prepared for 
Harvard at the Polytechnic Institute 
of Virginia. From 1893 to 1900 he was 
director of the testing laboratory of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, and geol- 
ogist of the Massachusetts Highway 
Commission. From 1900 to 1905 he 
was chief of the Division of Tests in the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton; and since 1905 he had been director 
of the United States Office of Public 
Roads. He was President of the Amer- 
ican Association for Highway Improve- 
ment and wrote many articles on the 
construction of roads. He married Miss 
Anne Page Shaler, daughter of Pro- 
fessor Shaler, at Cambridge, October 
17, 1903, and she and one son survive 
him. To those members of ’95 who 
knew him it was always a matter of 
regret that he did not actively associate 
himself with the Class. He was a most 
interesting and charming companion, a 
man of wide information and pictur- 
esque power of expression. He had the 
qualities of a Southern gentleman of 
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the best type, unfailing courtesy, kind- 
ness, and consideration for others. — 
George Chase Christian, son of the late 
George Henry Christian, of Minne- 
apolis, died at his home, 414 South 
Eighth Street, on Jan. 5, 1919. He had 
suffered from a protracted and painful 
illness for more than two years, during 
most of which time there had been no 
hope of his recovery. His father was 
one of the notable figures in the Ameri- 
can milling industry. Coming to Minne- 
apolis in 1867, he formed a partnership 
with Gen. C. C. Washburn, the com- 
pany, under the name of George H. 
Christian & Co., operating the Wash- 
burn Mill, then known as “the big 
mill.”” In 1875, two years after his son’s 
birth, he retired from active participa- 
tion in the milling business, and began 
those years of travel, study, and phil- 
anthropic work which had so profound 
an influence on the life of the younger 
man. George Chase Christian was born 
Oct. 3, 1873. After graduating from 
Harvard, he entered the milling busi- 
ness, to which his father had just re- 
turned for a short time as president of 
the Consolidated Milling Co. He be- 
came president of George C. Christian 
& Co., operating the 2000-bb]. Chris- 
tian mill in Minneapolis, now known 
as the “ Century Mill,” and also mills 
in South Dakota. Although he was 
actively interested in the milling in- 
dustry for many years, business with 
him was always secondary to those in- 
tellectual pursuits which made up the 
greater part of his life. His extraordin- 
arily wide reading, his love of music, 
and his unfailing interest in all matters 
relating to the arts, were known only 
to a few, for his habitual reserve kept 
him from publicly displaying abilities 
which were of an exceptionally high 
order. He was associated with his 
father in the organization and manage- 
ment of the Citizen’s Club of South 
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Minneapolis and was for some time 
president of the Harvard Club of 
Minnesota. He was also a vestryman 
of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

J. C. Ward, Chaplain 108th Infantry, 
A.E.F., has returned to the regiment 
after being wounded in action on Oct. 
12, 1918. He has received the Ameri- 
can D.S.C. and the English M.C. for 
services in the attack on the Hinden- 
burg line Sept. 29, 1918. — R. W. Bull 
was commissioned captain, C.E., and 
was on duty with the 56th Engineers at 
Washington Barracks, D.C.—G. N. 
Lewis was commissioned lieutenant- 
colonel, C.W.S.—G. W. Knowlton, Jr., 
was commissioned captain, O.C., and 
has been with the War Plans Division, 
Army War College, Washington, D.C. 
— Fitz-Henry Smith, Jr., was reélected 
to the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives. This will be his sixth term. 
— H. A. Cassebeer, commissioned cap- 
tain, M.C., has been attached to the 
808th Sanitation Train, 83d Division, 
A.E.F. — Rogers Dow has been elected 
a member of the election committee of 
the Republican Club of Massachusetts. 
— It is proposed to have a Class dinner 
some time in June and a notice giving 
details will be sent out in due season. 


1897. 
Wituam L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

Atkins Buie Cunningham died at 
New York City in October, 1918. In 
recent years he had been practising law 
independently, devoting the major part 
of his time to criminal cases. — A. G. 
Thacher, major of the 2d Battalion, 
306th Infantry, A.E.F., was cited for 
gallantry in the attack on St. Juvin, 
Oct. 14, 1918, and recommended for 
promotion to lieutenant-colonel. — F. 


M. Weld, major, 308th Infantry, was 
struck in the foot by a machine-gun 
bullet, Nov. 8, 1918, at Hill 254, near 
Buzancy, and is convalescent at a hos- 
pital in Paris. Weld was promoted from 
a captaincy and transferred on arrival 
at the front. — N. B. Marshall, cap- 
tain of A Company, 365th Regiment, 
has returned to New York. He went 
overseas in November, 1917, ana saw 
active service under Gen. Gouraud in 
the Champagne Sector. During a raid 
he met with a serious injury to his spine, 
and is still suffering from its effects. He 
was one of the organizers of the 15th 
Negro Volunteers, the first regiment of 
its kind to leave New York for France. 
— Major D. D. Scannell, M.C., has 
returned from overseas after nearly six 
months’ service in France. He was in 
command of Camp Hospital No. 27, at 
Tours. — L. C. Tuckerman, major, In- 
fantry, is commanding officer Oversea 
Casuals, Camp Merritt, N.J.— M. F. 
McAlpin, captain, C.A.C., 87th Regi- 
ment, has been stationed at Camp Eus- 
tis, Va. — L. S. B. Robinson, M.D., 
captain, M.C., is on duty at Camp 
MacArthur, Tex. — M. F. Phelan is now 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, succeeding Car- 
ter Glass of Virginia, who resigned to 
accept the position of Secretary of the 
Treasury. — W. C. Dennis has been 
appointed legal adviser to the Chinese 
Government. — H. F. Raynolds, judge 
of the Second Judicial District of New 
Mexico, was recently a candidate for 
the Supreme Bench of that State. — 
E. W. Smith was elected to the execu- 
tive committee of the New England 
Shoe Wholesaler’s Association at a 
meeting in Boston on Dee. 11, 1918. 


1898. 
C. C. Payson, Sec., 
18 Post Office Square, Boston. 
R. R. Weaver, ’21, the Class baby, 
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has been a cadet in Flight Two, Squad- 
ron A, of the Pilot Wing of the Royal 
Air Force, Canadian service. — R. P. 
Utter has gone to France to work under 
the Army Overseas’ Educational Com- 
mission of the Y.M.C.A., and expects 
to stay at least a year. Utter has 
brought out a number of literary pro- 
ductions lately. In the Youth’s Com- 
panion, for Nov. 11, was a story en- 
titled “The Right Part.” In Harper’s 
for December an essay entitled “The 
Laocoén of the Shoe Lacings.” In 
The New Republic of September, a 
poem, “Frost without Wind.” In 
the January Adventure, a story, “Dos 
Hermanos.” His new book, “ Every- 
Day Pronunciation,” uniform with 
the “Guide to Good English” and 
“Every-Day Words and Their Uses,” 
has just been published by Harper & 
Bros. — E. C. Stowell, formerly asso- 
ciate professor of International Law at 
Columbia, has opened an office for 
general practice, and particularly the 
practice of international law, at 1408 
G St., N.W., Washington, D.C. — 
R. S. Boardman has been in Red Cross 
service in France since May, 1918, and 
has served, first with the Bureau of 
Refugees, and more recently under the 
Metropolitan Canteen Services of the 
Northeastern Zone. — W. B. Lloyd was 
the Socialist candidate for U.S. Senator 
from Illinois in the recent election. — 
Charles Jackson, after a brief period at 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky., is now 
back in Boston as secretary of the Har- 
vard Alumni Association. — J. W. 
Prentiss and E. S. Thurston have both 
been promoted to be lieutenant-colo- 
nels. Prentiss has been Chief of the 
Facilities Department, Purchase, Stor- 
age and Traffic Division, General Staff, 
and Thurston has been attached to 
the Adjutant General's Department, 
A.E.F.—G. C. Ward is lieutenant- 
colonel, Chief of the Second Section of 
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the Staff, Service of Supply, A.E.F. — 
E. D. Powers, who has been with Head- 
quarters Department, Department of 
the Northeast, has been promoted to 
colonel. —S. L. Fuller, Deputy Red 
Cross Commissioner for Italy, has been 
made an officer of the Crown of Italy, 
by the Italian Government. — J. W. 
Kilbreth, colonel, formerly Chief of 
Staff, First Army, has been promoted 
to brigadier-general, U.S.A., General 
Staff, A.E.F. 


1899. 

Frank Owen Waitt, Acting Sec., 

€0 State St., Boston. 

A reunion in commemoration of our 
twentieth anniversary of graduation 
will be held in June. Full details of the 
plans for this reunien will be sent soon 
to each member of the Class. It is 
planned to have this reunion of an en- 
tirely different character from former 
celebrations; and it is hoped that every 
member of the Class who can possibly 
do so will attend. — Arthur Adams is 
still on board the U.S.S. Kwasind, near 
Porto Rico. His address is the boat, 
care Postmaster, New York City. — 
R. W. Baker is assistant treasurer of 
the Laurence Manufacturing Co. — 
Middleton Beaman is in Washington 
working at the Capitol again on the 
drafting of bills. He has been devoting 
almost all of his time recently to the 
new Revenue Law. — A. R. Campbell 
resigned his position as assistant so- 
licitor in the Income Tax Division of 
the Treasury Department, on Feb. 1, 
and has resumed the practice of law in 
New York City. — O. J. Carlton is a 
first lieutenant and battalion ad- 
jutant in the 16th Infantry, Massa- 
chusetts State Guard. — Howard 
Clarke is a captain of artillery, sta- 
tioned at the Presidio, San Francisco. 
— Pierpont Davis is a corporal in the 
9th C.A.C., New York Guard. — Lieu- 
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tenant-Colonel B. H. Dibblee is in the 
office of the Chief of Field Artillery at 
Washington. — Graham Duffield is 
first sergeant, G. Company, 23d En- 
gineers, A.E.F., U.S. P.O. 716, France. 
—H. M. Hall is a second lieutenant, 
Co. A, 71st Regiment, New York State 
Guard, and has been detailed to special 
duty by the New York State Military 
Training Commission as instructor in 
the New York zone. — Major P. D. 
Haughton returned from France late 
in December and has been mustered 
out of the service. — Major Marshall 
Sumner Holbrook died Nov. 28, 1918, 
at Debarkation Hospital No. 2, Staten 
Island, N.Y., of tuberculosis which was 
directly caused by his being badly gassed 
twice in France. He was born in Bos- 
ton, Jan. 31, 1876, the son of the late 
Moses Holbrook, a Boston lawyer, and 
Emma C, Talpey Holbrook. He was 
educated in the Malden public schools, 
was graduated with the Class, and at- 
tended the Law School. After his ad- 
mission to the bar he practised in 
Boston, having offices in the Sears 
Building. While in College he was 
interested in debating, and was a mem- 
ber of the old Harvard Union. He 
belonged to the Delta Upsilon Frater- 
nity and took part in several of their 
plays. He married Eva E. Marsh, of 
Cambridge, in June, 1909, and she and 
three children survive him. For the 
past seven years he resided in Arlington, 
previous to which time he lived in 
Malden, where for six years he served 
the city as councilman, alderman, and 
chairman of the aldermanic board. He 
was a member of the Mt. Vernon Lodge 
of Masons. During the Spanish War 
he was with difficulty dissuaded from 
enlisting as a private soldier; and he 
took a great interest and an active part 
in the Harvard Company which was 
formed at that time. In 1902 he en- 
listed in Battery A, Ist Regiment, 


Heavy Artillery, of Massachusetts, 
where he quickly rose to the rank of 
captain. In 1911 he was made captain 
of the First Company, C.A.C., and in 
1917 was promoted to the rank of 
major. That summer he was in com- 
mand of one of the forts in Boston 
Harbor. He was later sent to the 
schools for artillery officers at Fortress 
Monroe and in France. He took part 
in the Chateau-Thierry drive, and also 
in the drive at St. Mihiel, in both of 
which he was badly gassed. He lived 
only three weeks after his return to 
this country. — Captain J. B. Holden 
has been mustered out of the service 
and has resumed business in Boston. — 
Captain John Homans, Medical Corps, 
is on foreign service. — Major H. M. 
Huxley was mustered out of the service 
on Feb. 1, 1919. He has gone on a va- 
cation trip to South America. — Cap- 
tain R. A. Jackson, F.A., is on the 
Artillery Staff at General Headquarters, 
Sec. 2, A.E.F. — Emanuel Lissner is a 
private, C Co., 33d Engineers, A.E.F. 
— Captain G. G. McMurtry was quite 
seriously wounded in France, but is 
recovering well. He was second in 
command of the famous “ Lost Bat- 
talion,” and has been given the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor for his 
conduct during the battle when his 
command became “ lost.” This is the 
highest award for valor in the gift of 
the American people. — E. C. Mains’s 
address is 39 Pearl Ave., Winthrop. — 
C. E. Milliken was reélected Governor 
of Maine on Sept. 9 last. He is also a 
vice-president of the Sabbath Day 
League. — J. A. Moyer is chairman of 
the Federal Commission of Scientists. 
— Thomas Nickerson is manager of 
the Seattle branch of the Walworth 
Manufacturing Company. — J. F. Per- 
kins is a member of the National War 
Labor Board, which is still active in 
Washington. — Major J. C. Phillips, 
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Medical Corps, was commanding offi- 
cer Field Hospital No. 33 of 4th Di- 
vision, A.E.F.— L. B. Preston is a 
captain, Aviation Section, Signal Corps, 
in the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic 
Division, at Washington. — Brigadier- 
General J. H. Sherburne, formerly col- 
onel of the 101st Field Artillery, was 
spoken of by Major-General Clarence 
R. Edwards in Boston recently in the 
following terms: “ He is a fighting bear- 
cat, one of the best officers I ever knew 
to protect infantry with artillery. He 
outguessed the Boches every time.”’ — 
H. E. Shore is captain of B Co., 511th 
Engineering Service Battalion, A.E.F. 
— W. S. Simpson has been promoted 
to lieutenant-colonel, 133d Field Ar- 
tillery, A.E.F. — Rev. H. H. D. Ster- 
rett is chaplain, with the rank of first 
lieutenant, 26th Engineers, A.E.F. — 
Major F. R. Stoddard, Jr., was grad- 
uated from the War College at Wash- 
ington, and appointed Division Ord- 
nance Officer and ordered overseas 
early in November. The armistice 
caused these orders to be canceled. He 
is now stationed at Camp Beauregard 
in Louisiana. He has published a vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘ War-time France” 
(Moffat, Yard & Co.), describing his 
experiences abroad as a member of the 
commission to study anti-aircraft de- 
fenses. — E. B. Terhune is conducting 
a commission of about 25 representa- 
tives of the shoe and leather trade to 
England, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land, for the purpose of studying con- 
ditions affecting the trade in those 
countries. The embassies of the various 
nations are much interested in this 
commission and have arranged audi- 
ences for it with the respective rulers. 
— F. O. White, besides acting as as- 
sistant to the employer members of 
the National War Labor Board, is 
the manager of the Washington office 
of the National Industrial Conference 
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Board, which is composed of various 
trade associations, and with which J. F. 
Perkins and F. R. Plumb are connected. 


1900. 
Dr. Joun B. Hawes, 2d., Sec., 
29 Gloucester St., Boston. 

L. T. Baker is working with the New 
England Division of the American Red 
Cross in the Bureau of Supplies. — 
M. W. Barber is serving on Liberty 
Loan and Red Cross Committees. — 
H. W. Barnum has been appointed 
general counsel of the Boston Elevated 
Railway Co. Since Jan. 15 he has been 
assistant attorney-general of the State 
of Massachusetts. — A. A. Bensch is a 
member of the Legal Advisory Board, 
District 9, Cleveland, O.—T. D. 
Brown, D.M.D., is first lieutenant, 
Dental R.C. — E. Cary is an instructor 
in mathematics at the Thacher School, 
Ojai, Cal.— W. L. Collins has just 
been elected to the Boston City Council 
for his fourth successive term of three 
years. He has served for two years as 
president of the Council. — F. H. Dan- 
ker has recently returned after a six 
months’ tour of duty at the front in 
France with the Y.M.C.A.— W. P. 
Eaton has been elected a member of 
the section of literature of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters. — A. P. 
Fitch is Professor of Religious History 
at Amherst College. — A. Follansbee is 
a captain in the 343d Infantry, A.E.F. 
— A. F. Gotthold is a major in the Mil- 
itary Intelligence Division, and sailed 
for France last October. — C. Hobbs is 
field representative for the American 
Red Cross, and an expert on wool for 
the Council of National Defense. — 
R. W. Kauffman, in addition to his 
work abroad as war correspondent, is a 
lieutenant in the American Red Cross. 
— R. Livermore, captain of Engineers, 
has been discharged from service and 
has resumed his connection with the 
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firm of William H. Randall & Co., 
marine investments, 60 Federal St., 
Boston. His home address is 23 Charles 
River Sq., Boston. — H. K. Melcher is 
an expert in business administration 
for the Ordnance Department, Ex- 
plosives Section, Washington, D.C. — 
H. B. Smith has been appointed major 
M.R.C., and is in charge of a unit in 
France. — S. B. Snow, associate min- 
ister of King’s Chapel, is in Europe as 
educational secretary for the Y.M.C.A. 
—H. T. Van Deusen is a member of 
the 22d Engineers, New York State 
Guard, and a special agent of the U.S. 
Shipping Board. — K. F. Wirt is secre- 
tary and general manager of the Blooms- 
burg Water Company, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
— W. A. Hosley has received his hon- 
orable discharge from the Army and 
has resumed the practice of medicine 
in Springfield. 


1901. 
Josern O. Procter, Jr., Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

R. E. Goodwin, who as lieutenant- 
colonel was in command of the 101st 
Field Artillery, A.E.F., during the en- 
gagements in the summer of 1918, was 
promoted to colonel in October, 1918. 
Colonel Goodwin dined with President 
Wilson at the American General Head- 
quarters in France on Christmas, 
1918. — H. R. Hayes was a major of 
the General Staff of the U.S. Army at 
Washington assigned to duty with the 
Division of Purchase, Storage, and 
Traffic. He was promoted to lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the fall of 1918. His 
address is now 56 W. 10th St., New 
York City. — C. B. Palmer, who had 
been a captain in the Medical Reserve 
Corps, A.E.F., was promoted to major 
in the fall of 1918.—R. W. Gray 
served as liaison officer with the rank of 
captain of Infantry, A.E.F., in France. 
— L. B. Reed is assistant vice-chairman 
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of the U.S. War Industries Board at 
Washington.—S. H. E. Freund is direc- 
tor of the Clearance Division of the Em- 
ployment Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor in Washington, and also 
representative of the War Labor Poli- 
cies Board of the Facilities Division of 
the War Industries Board. — Lawrence 
Bullard is at the American Red Cross 
Headquarters in New York City. — 
Walter Channing, Jr., who went to 
France as captain of Infantry, A.E.F., 
was promoted to major while in service 
in France. —J. L. Pultz served as en- 
sign in the Naval Ground Aviation 
service and is now located in Boston. — 
Charles Boyden is connected with the 
Quartermaster’s Corps of the U.S. 
Army and is on duty at Washington. — 
Lawrence Lewis was a student at the 
Field Artillery Central Officers’ Train- 
ing School, Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky. 
— G. E. Behr, Jr., was a captain in the 
Ordnance Corps of the U.S. Army and 
assigned to duty at Washington. — 
A. H. Rice, of the faculty of Boston 
University, has been elected one of the 
vice-presidents of the Greater Boston 
Classical Club. — William Meadow- 
craft, while a member of the American 
Field service in France, was decorated 
by the French army. — L. J. Watson 
has been elected president of the Bay- 
side, Long Island, Republican Club. — 
W. B. Swift has been appointed in- 
structor in speech disorder in the Cleve- 
land kindergarden training school. — 
W. T. Foster, president of Reed College, 
Portland, Ore., has studied the methods 
of reéducational schools in England, 
France, and Canada, with the view of 
making the training of wounded soldiers 
a part of the work of Reed College. 
He was one of the speakers on “The 
Colleges and International Relations ”’ 
at the 5th annual convention of the 
Association of American Colleges in 
Chicago in January. — Henry Lyman, 
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who went to France as a captain in the 
Medical Corps, A.E.F., has been pro- 
moted to major. On September 6 he 
was placed in command of U.S. Base 
Hospital No. 5, the Harvard Unit. — 
J. G. Cole, who is one of the secretaries 
of the Harvard Bureau of the American 
University Union in Paris, was present 
at the dinner of the Harvard Club of 
Paris in October, as were also Captain 
A. G. Alley, and J. W. Hallowell, of 
the U.S. Food Administration. — 
Brainerd Taylor has been promoted 
from lieutenant-colonel to colonel in 
the U.S. Army and is with the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France. — 
J. C. Cooley enlisted April 19, 1918, in 
the 14th Cavalry, U.S. Army. He was 
commissioned second lieutenant on 
Aug. 26, 1918, and attached to the 7th 
Cavalry. On Oct. 1 he was reassigned 
to the 14th Cavalry. — J. W. Hallowell, 
who is assistant to Herbert C. Hoover, 
U.S. Food Administrator, has been in 
Europe with Mr. Hoover in connection 
with the providing of food for Belgium. 
—J.S. Lawrence, of Lawrence & Co., 
Boston, will be one of the lecturers at 
the foreign trade course which is being 
given at the Boston Y.M.C.A. this 
winter. He has recently been elected 
secretary of the Eastern Yacht Club. — 
E. S. Emerson has been elected vice- 
president and director of the Charles 
River Trust Co., Cambridge. — H. F. 
Beal is city engineer and superintendent 
of the water, sewer, and city depart- 
ments of Waltham. — Willard Gould 
Harding died on Sept. 25, 1918, at 
Newton. For a time after his gradua- 
tion from College he was connected 
with the American National Bank of 
Boston and later entered the office of 
Hayden, Stone & Co., bankers and 
brokers in Boston, where he remained 
until his death. On Sept. 24, 1906, he 
married Harriet Elizabeth Jennings, of 
Weston. — A. L. Sweetser, who has 
been with the U.S. Bureau of Mines, is 
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now metallurgical editor of the Engineer 
and Mining Journal, of New York City. 
His permanent address is care of Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers, 29 
West 39th St., New York City. — 
Matthew Bartlett has severed his con- 
nection with Bartlett Brothers & Co. 
and is now with the National City 
Company, 10 State St., Boston. — J. E. 
Somes has reopened his architect’s office 
at 1 Beacon St., Boston. — Captain C.J. 
Swan has published, through Houghton 
Mifflin Company, “ My Company,” the 
first book by an American officer de- 
scribing the activities of our American 
troops in battle. —R. G. Usher has 
published, through The Macmillan 
Company, “The Story of the Pilgrims, 
for Children,” an introduction of Brad- 
ford, Brewster, Winslow, and Standish 
to young readers, and “ The Pilgrims 
and their History,’ a new and critical 
study of the Pilgrims from the sources. 
—R. H. Howe, Jr., has published in 
pamphlet form “ Rowing as a School 
Sport.”” This pamphlet gives his experi- 
ence of twenty years in coaching and 
training oarsmen in secondary schools. 
— Andrew Paul Keith in his will left 
the sum of $25,000 to be paid to the 
Class in 1926 upon the 25th anniversary 
of the graduation of the Class from 
College. — Lieutenant T. E. Burke has 
returned to Boston from Kelly Field, 
Texas, having been honorably dis- 
charged from the United States service 
in which he qualified as an aviator. He 
is probably the oldest man to qualify for 
active flying service. — A compliment- 
ary dinner was tendered to Major C. J. 
Swan, formerly of the 101st Engineers, 
by the Pilgrim Publicity Association 
upon the return of Major Swan to 
Boston recently. 


1903. 


Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 


R. Derby, lieutenant-colonel, M.R.C., 
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A.E.F., has recently returned to this 
country after eighteen months’ service 
overseas. He was decorated by the 
French Government with the Croix de 
Guerre. —S. H. Noyes was recently 
cited for the Distinguished Service 
Cross in the following language: “ Lt. 
Stephen H. Noyes, pilot, air service, 
12th aero squadron. For extraordinary 
heroism in action near Chatel Chehery, 
France, Oct. 15, 1918. Lt. Noyes vol- 
unteered under the most adverse 
weather conditions to stake the ad- 
vance lines of the 82d division. Dis- 
regarding the fact that darkness would 
set in before he and his observer could 
complete their mission, and at the ex- 
tremely low altitude of 150 feet, Lt. 
Noyes proceeded, amid heavy aircraft 
and ground machine-gun fire until the 
necessary information was secured. On 
the return, due to darkness, he was 
forced to land on a shell-torn field, and 
proceeded on foot to headquarters with 
valuable information.”” — A. Ames was 
transferred from the Aviation School at 
Fort Sill, Okla., to the Aviation Intel- 
ligence Department, at Washington, 
D.C. — W. S. Bedal is major in the 
Judge-Advocate General’s Department 
at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. — A. F. 
Bigelow, captain, Aviation Ground Ser- 
vice, spent several weeks in England 
and France in the autumn of 1918 on a 
special mission, investigating personnel 
questions in the Allied services. — 
R. S. G. Boutell is a chief yeoman, 
U.S.N.R.F. — H. J. Carleton enlisted 
in the Coast Artillery in October, 1918, 
as a private, and served at Fort Mc- 
Arthur, San Pedro, Cal., until honor- 
ably discharged in December. — G. L. 
Chase, commissioned captain in the 
Medical Corps in June, 1918, was as- 
signed to the 28th Regiment, C.A.C., 
and is at Fort Strong, Boston Harbor. 
—S. Cutler, first lieutenant in the 
Chemical Warfare Service, saw several 


weeks of active service in the Argonne 
Forest district before the signing of the 
armistice. He has recently returned to 
Boston. — L. J. Daly was promoted to 
be captain of Infantry, and is now 
serving at Camp Meade, Md. — C. T. 
Derry was a member of the Harvard 
S.A.T.C. during the autumn of 1918. — 
G. Draper is lieutenant-colonel in the 
Medical Corps. — F. W. C. Foster is 
in the U.S. Navy. — E. George was 
promoted to be captain of Infantry, 
A.E.F., and is still overseas. — T. H. 
Graydon is captain of Co. B, 7th M.G. 
Battalion, A.E.F.—S. B. Hall is a 
captain in the 301st Ammunition Train, 
A.E.F. — A. King has been commis- 
sioned captain, J.A.G.D., and is on 
duty at the General Headquarters of 
the A.E.F., France. — D. W. Knowlton 
is captain in the 11th Field Artillery 
Brigade, Camp Meade, Md. — J. C. 
Lord, first lieutenant of Inf., is aide de 
camp to the general commanding the 
16th Div., Camp Kearny, Cal. — C.\G. 
Loring, who was promoted to be cap- 
tain in the Aviation Service and served 
as Chief of the Designs and Projects 
Division, Advance Section, A.E.F., re- 
turned to Boston and was honorably 
discharged in December, 1918. — M. 
Moore is first lieutenant, Ordnance De- 
partment, 6lIst C.A.C. A.E.F. — R. 
Pier was commissioned captain of Field 
Artillery, at Camp Zachary Taylor, and 
was honorably discharged in December, 
1918. — W. T. Ruhl was recommended 
for a commission as first lieutenant in 
the Motor Transportation Service, but 
on account of the signing of the armis- 
tice was given an honorable discharge 
in December, 1918, without a com- 
mission. — R. B. Thomas is an acting 
sergeant, Personnel Office, Headquar- 
ters U.S. Army Training Detachment, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. — M. H. Thompson went to 
France in August, 1917, with the A.E.F. 
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and is now lieutenant-colonel of the 
65th Artillery. — E. B. Van Winkle is 
first lieutenant, serving in the Adjutant- 
General’s office, War Department, 
Washington, D.C. — L. Ward was 
promoted to be captain of Infantry, 
serving with the 76th Division, A.E.F. 
—C. A. Hartwell, R. G. Wiggin, and 
S. H. Wolcott all entered the Field 
Artillery School at Camp Zachary Tay- 
lor, Ky., shortly before the signing of 
the armistice, and were all given hon- 
orable discharges without commissions 
shortly after the armistice was signed. 
—S. A. Greeley has completed his 
work as supervising engineer at Camp 
Custer, Mich., and will return to the 
practice of hydraulic and sanitary en- 
gineering with Pearse & Greeley, 64 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago. —G. A. Bar- 
row is director in the School of Re- 
ligious Education, Chelsea. — W. B. 
Gohring is superintendent of mines for 
the Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
Bisbee, Ariz. — M. Hale, who has been 
interested in a company building con- 
crete ships, is now interested in a plan 
for the development of shipping at 
Southern ports. — D. P. Lockwood is 
associate Professor of Latin at Haver- 
ford College. — W. A. McLaughlin, in 
collaboration with his colleague, Prof. 
H. P. Thieme, of the University of 
Michigan, has translated and published 
two essays entitled “‘ The Franch Mir- 
acle and Franch Civilization,” by the 
French critic, M. Victor Giraud. The 
proceeds of the publication, thus far 
2500 francs, have gone to a fund for the 
orphaned children of Anciens Eléves de 
l’ Ecole Normale, Paris. — A. Notman 
is superintendent of the mine depart- 
ment of the Copper Queen branch of 
the Phelps Dodge Corporation, Bisbee, 
Ariz. He had been recommended for a 
commission in the Engineer Corps of 
the Army, but it was not issued before 
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the armistice was signed. — C. Phipps, 
M.D. ’07, has been made Assistant 
Professor of Clinical Medicine at the 
Boston University School of Medicine. 
—S. H. Wolcott has recently been 
appointed vice-president of the State 
Street Trust Co., Boston. — Ralph 
Haycock died of pneumonia at Sche- 
nectady, N.Y., Oct. 23, 1918. He was 
born April 19, 1880, at Calais, Me., and 
received his preparatory education at 
the Calais Academy. He entered Har- 
vard College in 1899 and took his A.B. 
degree, cum laude, with the Class of 
1903. In College he was an oarsman, 
rowing for the last three years on the 
Class crew at the Newell Boat Club. 
He took the regular course at Harvard 
Law School, receiving his LL.B. de- 
gree in 1906. Obliged by his circum- 
stances to seek a salaried position, 
shortly after he was graduated from the 
Law School he became connected with 
the Wilber Mercantile Agency in Bos- 
ton, and later took charge of the credit 
department for the Library Bureau. 
From 1911 to June 1, 1918, he was in 
charge of similar work for the McCas- 
key Register Company at Alliance, O., 
and from the last date to the time of his 
death he held a responsible position 
with the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, N.Y. He was an able 
man of extreme modesty, idealistic, 
genuine, with a keen sense of humor, 
and with a marked capacity for real 
friendship. He was always very highly 
respected both by his employers and in 
the communities where he lived, and 
he was regarded as a progressive and 
useful citizen. When the war broke 
out he was appointed a four-minute 
speaker in aid of the Liberty Loans 
and other war enterprises, and did ex- 
cellent work. He was a member of 
Conrad Lodge, No. 271, A. F. & A. M., 
Alliance, O. Sept. 15, 1907, he married 
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Louise G. Pineo, of Calais, Me., and is 
survived by her and three children, 
Stephen, aged nine, Ann, aged seven, 
and David, aged five. — Robert Wyn- 
ter Locke died at Morristown, N.J., 
Dec. 17, 1918. He was born in Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 23, 1881, the son of War- 
ren A. Locke, the well-known organ- 
ist. Robert Locke attended the Cam- 
bridge Latin School, and later Har- 
vard College with the Class of 1993, 
receiving his degree in due course. He 
was actively interested in Class matters, 
played on the Class football team and 
was always most popular with his 
classmates. Immediately on graduation 
he went to New York and entered the 
employ of Fisk & Robinson, bankers. 
After a few months he joined the firm 
of Halstead & Hodges, stock-brokers, 
where he remained until 1909. He then 
became cashier for the stock-broking 
firm of Frenaye, Wright & Slade. In 
1912 he became a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange and started in 
business under his own name. On Nov. 
18, 1909, he married Mrs. Hannah 
Haydock Willis, a widow with two 
children, and went to Morristown, N.J., 
to live. He is survived by his wife, two 
stepchildren, and two children of his 
own. + Nathaniel Lawrence Silver- 
man died Oct. 6, 1918, at Roxbury. He 
was born in Boston, Aug. 18, 1881. He 
attended the Frye School in Boston, 
and entered Harvard with the Class of 
1903. He received his A.B. degree out 
of course in 1904. He then studied 
naval architecture in the Lawrence 
Scientific School, and later became a 
draughtsman with the R. G. Kimball 
Engineering Co. in Boston. He then 
started a company of his own under the 
name of the Silverman Engineering Co., 
in Boston. The Class Secretary has as 
yet been unable to obtain any infor- 
mation as to his career for the last ten 
years of his life. 


1904. 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
515 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

A. A. Ballantine has recently re- 
signed as Solicitor of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau at Washington and 
resumed the practice of law in Bos- 
ton. — Rev. Abbot Peterson of Brook- 
line was recently commissioned a first 
lieutenant in the Chaplains’ Officers’ 
Training School at Camp Zachary 
Taylor, Ky. 


1905. 
Lewis M. Tuornton, Sec., 
381-385 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

The Secretary’s address has been 
changed to 381-385 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. — F. L. Candee is a 
corporal 316 F.S. Bn., A.P.O. 776, 
A.E.F.— A. E. Chace is an ensign, 
U.S.N.R.F. (Pay Corps). — Bronson 
Crothers is a major, M.C., serving with 
Evacuation Hospital 12, A.E.F.— 
E. D. Hays has received his honorable 
discharge from the C.A.C.O.T.S., Ft. 
Monroe, Va. — A. R. Calvo is an offi- 
cer and director in the Hercules Engin- 
eering Corporation Technical Products 
Co., Inc., of 501 5th Ave., New York 
City. — Constantine Hutchins has been 
re“lected vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts Squash Racquets Association. 
—J. D. Thomas has been admitted 
to partnership in the firm of Blodget & 
Co., Boston and New York. — Harrison 
Briggs Webster, major, M.C., and 
regimental surgeon for the 47th In- 
fantry, was killed in action in France 
Oct. 7, 1918. — Owing to the absence 
from the city of many members of the 
Class on account of various war activi- 
ties, the monthly luncheons previously 
held at the Lawyers’ Club by the mem- 
bers of 1905 in New York City have 
been temporarily discontinued. — All 
the members of the Class are urged to 
send the Secretary any change of ad- 
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dress or any facts about themselves or 
others which they think will be of inter- 
est to the Class. 


1907. 
Seta T. Gano, Acting Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

The Class held a dinner and meeting 
at the Harvard Club on Jan. 24, about 
40 members being present. Captain 
E. J. Hall, Intelligence Officer at Camp 
Devens, and also Morale Officer there, 
gave a most interesting account of the 
work done with conscientious objectors, 
and of the methods used to promote and 
maintain the morale of the enlisted 
men. Major S. T. Hubbard, Jr., S.C., 
who has been attached to the General 
Headquarters during most of the war, 
and later was with the headquarters of 
the Army of Occupation at Coblenz, 
gave an instructive and inspiring bird’s- 
eye view of the part played by the 
American Army in the Great War. — 
F. H. Leahee has resigned from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
to become geologist for the Sun Oil 
Company of Dallas, Tex.— A. B. 
Green is an industrial engineer with the 
Erie Forge & Steel Co. His address is 
912 W. 9th St., Erie, Pa.— W. C. 
Ryan, Jr., of the Federal Bureau of 
Education, has been accompanying the 
British Education Mission on its tour 
among the colleges and universities of 
the United States. Mr. Ryan was des- 
ignated as the Government represen- 
tative for this purpose. —G. C. Evans 
is in Europe as a mathematical expert 
in the U.S. Air Service with the rank 
of captain. — Orme Wilson, Jr., is a 
first lieutenant, Military Intelligence 
Division General Staff. — L. H. Weth- 
erell is in the hardware and hand-tool 
section, War Industries Board, Wash- 
ington, D.C.— Corning Benton has 
given up teaching and has been made 
business director of Phillips Exeter 
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Academy. — W. C. Bramhall is with 
the Red Cross in France. — Livingston 
Phelps is Second Secretary of the U.S. 
Embassy at Paris. — Lieut. W. G. 
Oakman, of the Coldstream Guards, is 
engaged in staff work in London while 
recovering from his wounds received in 
October, 1917. — R. K. Tomlin, Jr., 
is a captain, C.E., A.E.F. — C. H. 
Dickerman is a seaman, 2d class, and 
has been training at Hingham and 
Bumkin Island.—F. E. Moir, first 
lieutenant, Q.M.C., is with the Meth- 
ods Branch, Administrative Division, 
New York Depot. — L. J. Freedman 
has been promoted to captain, 20th 
Engineers, A.E.F., and is serving as 
adjutant, Ist Battalion. —R. S. Rich- 
mond, serving with the U.S. A.A.C. in 
France, has been promoted to captain. 
— H.S. Vanderbilt is lieutenant (S.G.) 
U.S.N.R.F., at Queenstown, attached 
to the administration of the fleet of 
submarine chasers. — The Macmillans 
have recently published a novel, “ Bar- 
bara Picks a Husband, ” by Hermann 
Hagedorn, who is now on the staff of 
the Outlook. — P. H. Daggett is acting 
district educational director, Collegiate 
Section, 4th District, S.A.T.C. — G. C. 
Welch, who was a captain, Q.M.C., 
U.S.A., in the Clothing and Equipage 
Division, was honorably discharged 
Dec. 20, 1918. — Major F. R. Appleton, 
Jr., was detailed on Dec. 12, as a mem 
ber of the General Staff, A.E.F., and is 
stationed at the 2d Army Headquarters. 
— Major J. H. Means, M.C., who has 
been on duty in London, has returned 
to his former post with Base Hospital 
No. 6, at Bordeaux. — A. R. McIntyre, 
sergeant major of the Headquarters 
Company, 301st Infantry, received his 
discharge on Jan. 18, and has returned 
to civil life. — Lieut. H. B. Eaton, 
M.C., is with the 9th Infantry, and has 
been cited and recommended for the 
Croix de Guerre, for bravery during the 
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July offensive. — Lieut. W. G. Thomas 
is stationed at Roosevelt Field, West- 
bury, L.I., and is attached to the 505th 
Aero Squadron. — 8S. G. Morley, Asso- 
ciate in American Archeology, Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, was 
commissioned Ensign, U.S.N.R.F., on 
April 7, 1917. — T. E. Hambleton was 
commissioned lieutenant-colonel, U.S.A. 
Aug. 21, 1918, and is attached to 
the Adjutant-General’s Department, 
General Headquarters, A.E.F., France. 
— F. H. Sibley has been promoted to 
major, A.R.C., and is serving as Dep- 
uty Red Cross Commissioner to Great 
Britain. — R. F. Weston has been com- 
missioned second lieutenant, A.S.S.C., 
as a bombing aviator, and assigned to 
the Aerial Gunnery School at San Leon, 
Tex. — Capt. G. A. E. Irving, Jr., has 
been assigned to Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md.— Lieutenant R. M. 
Arkush is assistant to the chairman, 
Board of Contracts and Adjustments, 
A.E.F. — F. R. Dick was promoted to 
major, F.A., on Oct. 26, and has been 
in active service at the front since Aug. 
4. — J. H. Ijams served as manager of 
the Speakers’ Bureau, Liberty Loan 
Committee, 2d Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. — C. L. Duffy is in the Engineer- 
ing Branch, Construction Division, of 
the War Department, Washington, 
D.C. — E. H. Thompson has been pro- 
moted to major, Coast Artillery Corps, 
R.A. — F. C. Tenney has been pro- 
moted to captain, C.A.C., and after 
service at the front for several months, 
was assigned to special duty in the 
United States. — Donald West has 
been commissioned first lieutenant, 
F.A.R.C. — B. E. Estes, captain, 
Ordnance Department, U.S.A., has 





been detailed with the General Staff for 
duty in the personnel branch. — G. C. 
Welch is a captain, Q.M.C., Washing- 
ton, D.C. — Wilder Goodwin has been 


awarded the 


Distinguished Service 
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Cross for “extraordinary heroism in 
action”’ at the battle of Grand Pré 
about Oct. 21.— F. W. Whitney has 
been promoted to captain, Philippine 
Scouts, U.S.A., and has been detailed 
with the National Guard, Philippine 
Islands, with rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
— Lieut. N. C. Nash, Jr., Ordnance 
Department, is stationed at the Ord- 
nance Depot, Camp Devens, and has 
charge of the cleaning and storage of 
rifles. —J. A. Amory is a captain, 
Chemical Warfare Service, U.S.A., 
and has been serving as divisional gas 
officer of the 3d Division. On Oct. 29, 
he was shell-shocked, and is now con- 
valescing in a French hospital. — 
Lieut. H. G. Hawes, who has been 
chief instructor at the Tank School, 
near Langres, and mechanical officer 
of the 305th Brigade, is now with the 
329th Battalion, Tank Corps, A.E.F. — 
John Richards, who was a second lieu- 
tenant with the Machine Gun Com- 
pany of the 102d Infantry, has been 
promoted to first lieutenant and as- 
signed to the Machine Gun Company of 
the 369th Infantry with the Army of 
Occupation. Lieutenant Richards was 
wounded in the head by a machine-gun 
bullet on Sept. 26, but was able to re- 
join his regiment before the armistice 
was signed. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

The outstanding piece of Class news 
at the moment bears upon plans for the 
decennial celebration to be held in Cam- 
bridge in June. Notices have been sent 
out to all members of the Class and it is 
hoped that there will be a very full at- 
tendance. It is expected that most of 
the men in the Class who have been 
overseas will have returned to America 
by that time. It is suggested that local 
dinners be held in all large centres pre- 
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vious to the decennial in order to com- 
plete plans and insure the largest possi- 
ble attendance at Cambridge. Full 
information will be sent out in the near 
future. 


1909. 
F. A. Harpina, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

M. T. Ackerland has been promoted 
to lieutenant, junior grade, U.S.N.R.F., 
Pay Corps, and is on duty as equipment 
officer at the Navy Provisions & Cloth- 
ing Depot, Brooklyn, N.Y.—J. T. 
Addison, first lieutenant, U.S.A., is 
chaplain of the Ist Gas Regiment, 
A.E.F. — F. M. Blagden is in the Pur- 
chase and Supply Department, Finance 
Division, Washington, D.C. — Ralph 
Bradley is now a major in the 14th 
Railroad Engineers. — Frank Clare 
died suddenly of pneumonia in Boston 
on Nov. 24, 1918. Since graduation he 
had been in the real estate business in 
Boston, later becoming an employee in 
the Federal Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment; at the time of his death he was 
acting as secretary of the Draft Board, 
Division No. 5, in Massachusetts. — 
R. M. Field is giving courses in Inverte- 
brate Paleontology and Historical Ge- 
ology at Brown. — H. I. Gosline, cap- 
tain, M.C., is chief of the laboratory at 
Base Hospital No. 56, A.P.O. 785, 
A.E.F. — J. P. Hartt, lieutenant, junior 
grade, U.S.N.R.F., is aide to the com- 
mandant, 2d Naval District. — J. B. 
Hebberd is a Master at Dummer 
Academy, South Byfield. —L. M. 
Nichols is first lieutenant in the Sta- 
tistics Section, Purchase, Storage, and 
Traffic Division of the General Staff, 
Washington, D.C. — W. B. Phelan is 
an assistant paymaster, U.S.N.R.F.— 
A. P. Pottier, U.S.A., has been instruct- 
ing in the Yale S.A.T.C. — C. C. 
Rausch is now Eastern Director of the 
American Museum of Safety, 14 West 
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24th St., New York City.—H. B. 
Sheahan is on the editorial staff of the 
Living Age, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
— James Throckmorton Vought, a cor- 
poral in Co. K, 107th Infantry, A.E.F., 
died at his father’s home, Rochester, 
N.Y., Jan. 12, 1919, of complications 
resulting from wounds received in action 
last September. Vought was a member 
of the 7th Regiment, New York Na- 
tional Guard; he went with that unit 
to Camp Wadsworth, S.C., and then 
overseas when it became the 107th In- 
fantry. On the morning of Sept. 29, 
1918, while fighting near Le Catelet, 
France, in the action in which the 27th 
and 30th U.S. Divisions, codperating 
with the army of Sir Douglas Haig, 
captured the defenses of the Hinden- 
burg line between Cambrai and St. 
Quentin, he was shot through the lungs. 
After treatment in army hospitals in 
France and England, Corporal Vought 
was invalided home to the Columbia 
War Hospital, New York, on December 
16. He was on a furlough from there at 
the time of his death. — Paul Withing- 
ton, captain, M.C., is surgeon of the 
Ist Battalion, 354 Infantry, A.E.F. — 
John Bloodgood Worcester died at 
Dorchester, on Jan. 9, 1919. 
born in Lowell, in 1888, and prepared 
for Harvard at the Boston Latin School. 
He completed requirements for his 
degree in three and one half years and 
was a Phi Beta Kappa man. While 
still an undergraduate he did night 
work for the Boston Globe with which 
paper he was connected as star reporter, 
poet, and writer of special articles at 
the time of his death. — About 40 
members of the Class attended an in- 
formal dinner at the Harvard Club of 
Boston on Jan. 23. Tentative plans for 
the Decennial Reunion were discussed. 
The central committee in charge of the 
reunion will consist of F. P. Huckins, 


R. G. Harwood, R. A. Potter, and 
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R. W. Means. This committee will 
elect its own chairman and will neces- 
sarily ask for much assistance from 
various members of the Class in the dis- 
charge of its work. It is felt that this is 
a most appropriate year to hold the 
best reunion the Class will ever have 
and the committee hopes for a large 
attendance and a prompt and hearty 
response to whatever call for funds it 
may be necessary to make. Definite 
plans as formulated will be announced 
from time to time. 


1912. 
THorvaLp S. Ross, Acting Sec., 
146 Forest Hills St., Jamaica Plain. 

Up to the time of going to press it 
has been impossible to ascertain even 
in the vaguest way what proportion of 
Twelve’s who have been in service 
overseas will be back by June. That 
a 1912 “ Septennial”’ reunion will be 
held June 16 to 18 (at least) is, how- 
ever, an established fact. Those in 
charge promise great things. During 
April Class notices, or letters, will go 
out. Between now and then the Acting 
Secretary should receive as many up- 
to-date addresses, war records, mar- 
riage notes, christening invitations, 
and suggestions for June, as possible. 
Let it be the first thought of each 
Twelve, after donning a civilian suit, 
to write a letter to the Acting Secretary, 
giving all the information about him- 
self which will be needed for a full 
Class Report. — M. M. Albach has 
been a private in the 331st Infantry, 
M. G. Co., A.E.F. — W. E. Allen, first 
lieutenant, O.C., has been stationed 
at Chicago, Ill. — H. Bollman, serving 
with the 49th Aero Squadron, A.E.F., 
has been promoted to first lieutenant, 
A.S. (Aero.). —C. R. Boynton has 
been made a sergeant, Q.M.C., at- 
tached to Supply Co. 311, A.E.F. — 
E. C. Brown, Law ’15, has been dis- 


charged from the Judge-Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department of the Army and has 
resumed the practice of law with Brown 
& Guesmer, 1000 Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. —N. A. 
Buckley, captain, A.S., has been in 
command of the 20th Co., 3d Motor 
Mechanics Regiment, A.P.O. 713, 
A.E.F.—L. J. Catherton, captain, 
C.A.C., has been at the Heavy Artillery 
School, A.P.O. 733, A.E.F.— W. M. 
Conant, Jr., captain, A.S. (Aero.), has 
been chief tester in the 3d Aviation In- 
struction Centre, France. — J. A. Daly, 
sergeant, U.S. Marine Corps, has been 
overseas with the 5th Division, serving 
as communication sergeant and inter- 
preter on the staff of Brigadier-General 
E. K. Cole. — I. B. Dawes has been 
commissioned a 2d lieutenant, A.S. 
(Pro.) — James Bateman Donovan, 
Jr., LL.B. 714, died at Malden, Jan. 20. 
Following graduation from Law School, 
he was with Warner, Warner & Stack- 
pole, Boston. He later opened a law 
office of his own. —P. W. Dunbar, cap- 
tain of Infantry, A.E.F., has been trans- 
ferred from the 301st Regiment to 
General Headquarters. — P. S. Durfee 
has been in the Photographic Section, 
A.S. (Aero.), Langley Field, Va. — J. 
Elliott has been a major, 313th In- 
fantry, A.E.F.— C. L. Fernberg has 
been mustered out of service from the 
F.A., C.0.T.S., Camp Zachary Taylor, 
Ky. —S. A. Friede, who had been pro- 
moted to major and was detailed to the 
General Staff, Washington, on his re- 
turn from France in October, was hon- 
orably discharged. — F. C. Gray has 
been made a captain, F.A., 76th 
Division, A.E.F.— M. L. Hart is a 
captain in the Ordnance Corps, U.S.A., 
and has been stationed at Ottawa, Can. 
— W. S. Hood has been commissioned 
second lieutenant, U.S.A. He was 
stationed with the 5th Engineers’ 
Training Regiment Camp, Humphreys, 
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Va. — C. W. Hubbard, Jr., has re- 
turned to civil life and resumed his 
position as secretary and treasurer of 
the Tube Winding Co., 51 Hayward 
St., Cambridge. His home address is 
Wellesley Farms. — D. L. Jenkins, Jr., 
seaman, 2d U.S.N.R.F., has been placed 
on inactive duty. — F. W. LaCroix isa 
sergeant, Battery C, 120th F.A., A.E.F. 
— T. H. Lanman, M.D. ’16, first lieu- 
tenant, M.C., has been on duty with 
Base Hospital No. 55, A.E.F. — Frank- 
lin E Leonard, Jr., died at Batavia, 
N.Y., Jan. 12. After graduation he be- 
came New England manager of the 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., and 
lived at Brookline. When war was de- 
clared he entered the Ordnance Depart- 
ment in Washington, and was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant. Later 
he was promoted to first lieutenant, 
and at the time of the signing of the 
armistice, held the rank of captain. 
When released from the service he went 
to Grand Rapids and. became assistant 
sales manager of the refrigerator com- 
pany with which he had been formerly 
associated. He was on his way back to 
Grand Rapids from Brookline, when 
he was killed in an accident on the New 
York Central Railroad. He is survived 
by his wife, who was Miss Marguerite 
Tuthill, of Grand Rapids. —F. H. 
Leslie, lieutenant, U.S.A., has returned 
to the United States and been honor- 
ably discharged. — R. Lowell and Mrs. 
Lowell (Charlotte Loring) are in Bos- 
ton for the winter. Our treasurer will 
shortly resume his duties. Lowell’s 
address is care of Lee, Higginson & Co., 
44 State St., Boston. — F. L. McKin- 
ney, lieutenant, has been honorably 
discharged from the 64th Field Artillery, 
Camp Kearny, Cal., and is now in 
Albany, N.Y. His address there is care 
of James McKinney & Son. —C. S. 
Parker, first lieutenant, U.S.A., is at 
Headquarters, Base Sec. 6, Service of 
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Supply, A.E.F.—R. S. Parker, first 
lieutenant, Infantry, who was stationed 
at the Band Leaders’ Training School, 
Governor’s Island, N.Y., has been hon- 
orably discharged. —C. O. Pengra, 
first lieutenant, C.A.C., was assigned 
for duty as instructor in the School for 
Heavy Artillery in France. —R. C. 
Piper, ensign, U.S.N.R.F., has been 
serving as aide to Captain Rush at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard.—D. P. 
Ranney is a lieutenant of Infantry, 
A.E.F.— R. W. Reilly was made a 
sergeant, Headquarters, 31st Division, 
A.E.F., France. —S. H. Tolles, Jr., 
has been made a second lieutenant in 
the Corps of Interpreters, 86th Division 
Headquarters, A.P.O. 916, A.E.F. — 
G. W. Wightman, LL.B. ’°15, has _ be- 
come a member of the law firm of Hale 
& Dorr, Boston. — R. S. Wilkins, serv- 
ing in France, has been promoted to 
captain, Field Artillery. — P. B. With- 
ington is a lieutenant, U.S. Medical 
Corps. — F. Wyman isa first lieutenant, 
A.S. (Aero.). — E. S. Blodgett has been 
superintendent of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service office at Stamford, Conn., 
and has recently issued a pamphlet on 
“How Stamford is Meeting Her War 
Labor Problems.” — J. E. Boit is a 
first lieutenant, U.S.A. Ambulance Ser- 
vice, in France, in charge of Section 593. 
— W. R. Bolton, Jr., was a candidate 
in the 18th Observation Battery, F.A., 
C.0.T.S. — M. T. Briggs, M.D. ’16, 
has been an assistant surgeon, U.S.N., 
on the U.S.S. Pastores. — M. R. Copi- 
thorne is an instructor in English at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. — H. Eager is a major, 84th 
Field Artillery, Camp Sheridan, Ala.— 
M. L. Hallowell, Jr., was a first lieu- 
tenant, U.S.A., detailed to the Pur- 
chase Storage Traffic Division, of the 
General Staff, Washington. — W. P. 
Haynes, second lieutenant, Air Service 
(Aero), is doing special work in the 
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photographic branch in France. — H. 
S. Hegarty was last heard from by his 
family, Feb. 24, 1915. He was listed in 
our Second Class Report as a Red Cross 
worker. The Secretary will be glad to 
receive any information about him. — 
A. W. Hunnewell, captain, 71st C.A.C., 
is in France. —S. S. Kingman was a 
second lieutenant, Air Service (Aero), 
at Sacramento, Cal. —J. H. Knapp, 
Jr., who received a second lieutenant’s 
commission, Field Artillery, at Camp 
Zachary Taylor, gives as his address 
for the next few months, Hotel Tiare, 
Papeete, Tahiti, cia San Francisco. — 
C. F. Lewis has been promoted to cap- 
tain, O.C. — Harold Nixon Matthews, 
lieutenant, Coast Artillery Corps and 
Instructor of Gunnery, died recently at 
Ft. Monroe, Va., from pneumonia. He 
was twenty-eight years of age. He 
studied under Pére Didon at |’Ecole 
Albert le Grand, near Paris, and fitted 
for College at the Cutler School, New 
York. After completing his course at 
the Harvard Law School, he entered 
practice in New York. He served in the 
Military Intelligence Branch of the 
Adjutant-General’s office in Washing- 
ton, and enlisted for active service, 
June, 1918. He assisted in the prepar- 
ation of a revised book on gunnery for 
the Army. Two companies trained by 
him took highest standing at the front. 
A tribute to Matthews has been written 
by Captain D. P. Hardy, Coast Ar- 
tillery, his superior officer. He leaves a 
wife (Irma A. Small) and an infant son. 
— J. W. McKinnon, Jr., was made a 
corporal, 39th Field Artillery, Camp 
Lewis, Wash. — R. Murray has been 
made a captain, 38th Infantry A.E.F. — 
C. C. Perry was a private in the 27th 
Co., C.A.C., at Ft. McKinley, Me. — 
J. J. Putnam, Jr., M.D. °17, first lieu- 
tenant in the Medical Corps, is over- 
seas with Base Hospital No. 7. —S. L. 
Simonds is a corporal, 3lst Co., 20th 
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Engineers, A.E.F. — L. C. Staples is a 
sergeant, Supply Co., 301st Infantry, 
in France. — B. A. Tripp was a member 
of Co. 16, C.0.T.S., Camp Gordon. Ga. 
—D.N. Tweedy is a first lieutenant in 
Co. F., 303d Infantry, A.E.F. — F. W. 
Wheeler, lieutenant of Infantry, is in 
France with the A.E.F. — R. A. Wheeler 
was made a corporal, E.0.C., Co. B, 
Barrack 115, Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Md. — R. B. Wigglesworth is a cap- 
tain, Battery E, 303d Field Artillery, 
A.E.F. — R. W. Williams has been 
promoted to captain, M.I.D., General 
Staff. — C. A. Woodward was a ser- 
geant major, Camp Headquarters Co., 
Personnel Section, Camp Dix, N. J. 


1913. 
FLoyp G. Buarr, Acting Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

J. M. Halle is in the furniture busi- 
ness, 522 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. — R. M. Haley is in the general 
merchandise business at Warrenton, 
Ore. — J. A. Hamburg is a supply ser- 
geant, Co. C, 301st Infantry, 76th Divi- 
sion, U.S. Army. — E. C. Hardy is a 
second lieutenant, Ordnance Reserve 
Corps. — E. S. Giles is connected with 
the Fire Insurance Inspection Depart- 
ment of the New England Insurance 
‘xchange, 141 Milk St., Boston. — 
O. R. Frasch is a student at the Harvard 
Medical School. — A. S. Francis is a 
member of the firm of Paul & Dixon, 
insurance agents, New Bedford. — 
G. R. Fowler, Jr., is a second lieutenant 
A.S.M.A. — Lincoln Godfrey, Jr., is a 
first lieutenant, 313th Infantry, A.E.F. 
— C. C. Gordon is a private, U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps, A.E,F. — Nevil Ford is an 
ensign, U.S.N.R.F., and is attached to 
Naval Operations, Aviation Division, 
at Washington. — R.A. Fitzgerald is an 
instructor of mathematics, Rindge Tech- 
nical School, Cambridge.— W. T. 
Fisher has been attached to the U.S. 
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Shipping Board at Washington. — 
S. L. Felton, 3d, is a captain, Battery E, 
71st Regiment, Coast Artillery, A.E.F. 
— R. D. Fay has been in charge of the 
Experimental Station of the Submarine 
Signal Company at Nahant. He has 
also served as secretary to a special 
Naval Board at the Nahant Station. 
He is a chief electrician, U.S.N.R.F. — 
Stephen Fairbanks has been 
Y.M.C.A. work at Commonwealth Pier, 
Boston. — R. G. Ervin is a captain, 
U.S. Army Air Service. — Charles 
Gilfix is inspector of labor conditions 
and assistant to Prof. W. Z. Ripley, 
administrator of Labor Standards for 
Army Clothing, Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral’s Department, War Department. 
He has served as a member of the 
Public Safety Committee of Revere. — 
G. F. Gallert is connected with the 
Beck Shoe Company, New York City. 
He is head of the men’s department and 
employment manager of a chain of 
thirty-five retail stores. — C. W. Foss 
is associate editor, Railway Age. He 
has recently been acting as Washington 
correspondent of the Railway Age cov- 
ering the U.S. Railroad Administration. 
—J. F. Foristall is a lieutenant, 
A.S.M.A. — H. B. Gill is editor of the 
American His business 
address is 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.—A. P. Gradolph is assistant to 
the comptroller, Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio. — H. R. 
Habicht is connected with the Motion 
Picture Export, Piedmont Pictures 
Corporation. — P. B. Halstead is a 
statistician connected with the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 15 Beacon 
St., Boston. ~ A. S. Harrington is a 
captain, 17th U.S. Cavalry. —C. B. 
Harris is a chaplain, U.S. Army. — 
F. W. Harvey is a civil engineer con- 
nected with Gibbs & Hill, consulting 
New York City. —R. F. 


doing 
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engineers, 


Hawkins is a manager of the Boston 
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office of R. M. Grant & Co., 85 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. —J. H. Hecht is a 
first lieutenant, U.S. Army. —P. M. 
Hollister and J. P. Jones, ’02, have re- 
cently published a book entitled “The 
German Secret Service in America.” 
Hollister is now connected with Barton 
& Durstein, Inc., advertising agents, 
25 West 45th St., New York City. — 
R. G. Huling is with the Swift Wool 
Company, 184 Summer St., Boston. 
— G. H. Gifford is civilian instructor 
in the U.S. Naval Academy at Anna- 
polis, Md. — H. E. Wildes is Professor 
of History, Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. He is also on the re- 
porters’ staff of the Philadelphia North 
American. —D. M. Watchmaker is 
practising law in Boston. His address 
is 262 Washington St.—G. T. Trull 
is running a market garden at 752 An- 
dover St., Lowell. — A. E. Trombly is 
Adjunct-Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Texas. —L. A. 
Witzeman is a resident surgeon, St. 
Agnes Hospital, Baltimore, Md. — 
A. T. Nesmith is paying teller of the 
Market Trust Company, Brighton. — 
L. W. McKernan has been connected 
with the Department of Justice, Wash- 
ington, D.C. — F. S. Moulton is with 
the law firm of Warner, Stackpole & 
Bradlee, 84 State St., Boston. — 
H. D. Minich is a consulting engineer. 
He recently wrote an article entitled 
“Planning the Cutting of Cloth,” which 
was published in Industrial Manage- 
ment. — A. P. McMahan is a commer- 
cial engineer, 195 Broadway, New York 
City. — A. L. McGrath is house prin- 
cipal at Northern High School, Detroit, 
Mich. — D. J. Malcolm is superintend- 
Granville. — C. T. 
Rand is practising law in Jackson, 
Miss. His address is 503 Capitol Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. — W. J. MacKenzie 
is an inspection engineer in the employ 
of the Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 


ent of Schools, 
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Chicago, If]. — H. R. Sanford is prac- 
tising law in New York City. His 
address is 37 Wall St. — H. M. Samp- 
son is assistant observer, U.S. Weather 
Bureau, Hartford, Conn. — G. M. Ross 
is general manager of the Wm. Hall 
Company, Wollaston. — C. J. Pollard 
is a civil engineer in the employ of Ells- 
worth, Barrows & Reeves, Buffalo, 
N.Y. — W. D. Plumb is factory man- 
ager of Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia, Pa.— A. E. C. 
Oliver is head of the Science Depart- 
ment of the Drury High School, North 
Adams. — L. N. Neff is secretary of the 
Marwell Oil & Gas Company, 206 Enid 
National Bank Bldg., Enid, Okla. — 
R. E. Treat is pastor of the East Wind- 
sor Congregational Church, East Wind- 
sor, Conn. — A. M. Thomas is with 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 902 Columbus 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. — G. S. Torrey is 
instructor in the Department of Botany 
at the Connecticut Agricultural College, 
Storrs, Conn. — Scofield Thayer is 
associate editor of The Dial. — Maurice 
Suravitz is practising law at Scranton, 
Pa. — A. L. Steuer is practising law, 
325 Society for Savings Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. — R. F. Keehn is in the de- 
signing department of Amoskeag Mfg. 
Co., Manchester, N.H.—I. F. Kent 
is a marihe draftsman in the employ of 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 


tion, Quincy. — B. F. Lee is instructing 
in the Prairie View Institute, Prairie 
View, Tex. — T. B. Lewis is managing 


his own farm at Freehold, N.J., and is 
treasurer of the Colts Neck, N.J., Aux- 
iliary. — Cedric B. Long is pastor of 
the Epping Congregational Church, 
Epping, N.H. 


Class Secretaries’ Association. 
The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Association will be held at the 
Harvard Club, in Boston, on Thursday, 
April 24. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Law School. 


LL.B. 1848. William Austin Williams 
died at Worcester, December 1, 1918, at 
the age of ninety-eight. He was the oldest 
lawyer in Worcester. He was born in Hub- 
bardston, a son of George and Susan 
(Waite) Williams. He numbered among 
his acquaintances Daniel Webster, Horace 
Greeley, Henry Clay, Abraham Lincoln, 
Millard Fillmore and Charles Sumner. 
The title of colonel was conferred on him 
when he was a member of the staff of 
Governor Boutwell in 1850. He received 
his early education in the Hubbardston 
schools, and attended the Ashby, New 
Salem, and Leicester academies. At the 
Harvard Law School he was a classmate 
of George Frisbie Hoar. He was married 
twice, first, on June 29, 1852, to Esther 
Kendall Houghton of Barre. His second 
wife was Harriett Ann Woods, also of 
Barre. 

L.S. 1891-93. William Henry McClin- 
tock died at Springfield, Dec. 29, 1918. 
He was born in Springfield Jan. 2, 1870, 
attended the public schools and received 
the A.B. degree at Fordham University. 
He was counsel and a director of the 
Connecticut’ Valley Railroad, a director 
of the Chapin National Bank, of the 
Springfield Aircraft Corporation, and 
chairman of the district draft board. 


Medical School. 


M.D. 1888. Thomas Francis Harring- 
ton died at Boston, Jan. 19, 1919. He 
was born in Lowell, June 10, 1866, at- 
tended the Lowell High School, and after 
graduating from the Harvard Medical 
School studied for a year in Europe. He 
practised medicine in Lowell and as 
chairman of the Lowell Board of Health 
originated the idea of wetting down the 
pavements in hot weather. In 1907 he 
was appointed director of physical train- 
ing and athletics in the Boston public 
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schools. Later he was elected president 
of the Boston Playground Association. 
In 1913 he was chosen a delegate from the 
United State’ to the Seventeenth Inter- 
national Congress of Medicine, held in 
London. In 1915 he was made deputy 
health commissioner of Massachusetts. 
He wrote a “History of the Harvard 
Medical School” and was for a time vice- 
president of the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
ciation. His wife and three sons survive 
him. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1912-14. Charles Francis Hawkins, 
lieutenant in the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice, died of pneumonia at his home in 
Warwick, N.Y., Dec. 27, 1918. He grad- 
uated from Williams College in 1912. 
While he was a student in the Harvard 
Graduate School he was selected as a 
Rhodes scholar and from 1914 until the 
entrance of the United States into the 
war pursued his studies in England. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,%* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

To William Roscoe Thayer, ’81, the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters 
has awarded the gold medal for the best 
work done by any American in the field 
of Biography. 

Raymond Clare Archibald, ’96, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Mathematics in Brown 
University, is the author of “The Train- 
ing of Teachers of Mathematics, Bulletin, 
1917, No. 27,” issued by the Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Education. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. have reprinted in 
pamphlet form from “‘ American Problems 
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of Reconstruction”’ Professor F. W. Taus- 
sig’s article on “ Tariff Problems.” Profes- 
sor Taussig discusses the principles that 
should govern the policy to be adopted 
with regard to military articles, essential 
articles, and non-essential articles. He also 
discusses the function of the United States 
Tariff Commission, of which he is chair- 
man. Another pamphlet that he has pub- 
lished is “The Problems of the Dyestuf? 
Industry,” an address delivered before the 
American Dyestuffs Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, New York, Dec. 6, 1918. 

“The Vital Issues of the War” (The 
Feacon Press, Boston), by the Rev. 
Richard Wilson Boynton, d ’98, is a col- 
lection of sermons preached in the spring 
of 1918. Dr. Boynton, in his anxiety to he 
fair to Germany, tries “to show that she 
was not entirely without provocation, 
from her point of view,” in beginning the 
war. He looks forward to the time when 
all the powers against her shall have 
calmed “their at present needful, bellig- 
erent passions” and have sat down “to 
talk it all over rationally and with the 
fullest possible mutual respect and under- 
standing.” Dr. Boynton does not condone 
Germany’s crimes, he has a clear enough 
perception of the vital issues of the war, 
but he is indulgent to the enemy. And he 
has a weakness for Trotsky and the Bol- 
sheviks. 

“The Annals of the Commandery of 
the State of Massachusetts Military Order 
of the Loyal Legion of the United States” 
(Atlantic Printing Co., Boston), have 
been compiled by Commander Henry M. 
Rogers, *62. They comprise interesting 
sketches of men who were prominent 
soldiers in the Civil War, and some ad- 
dresses of genuine eloquence, delivered at 
the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary, by Commander Rogers, Colonel 
John P. Nicholson, Major Horace Bum- 
stead, and Captain Henry N. Blake. 

In “The Essential Mysticism” (The 
Four Seas Co., Boston), Stanwood Cobb, 
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g'10, compares the mysticism of the Orient 
with the materialism of the Occident, and 
undertakes to show that both the happi- 
ness and the efficiency of the American 
business man would be increased if he 
could adopt something of the mystical 
faith of the Hindu or the Chinese. As 
propaganda the book is hardly convincing, 
but it does present some suggestive ideas 
and some interesting information about 
Oriental religions. It is written in very 
readable style. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


The American Spirit: Letters of Briggs 
Kilburn Adams, 17, Lieutenant of 
the Royal Flying Corps. Boston: 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc., 
1918. 

Well named are these letters of Briggs 
Kilburn Adams. They illustrate better 
than any other war literature that has 
come under the reviewer’s eye the spirit 
animating the American soldier — his 
loathing of war, his determination to fight 
to the uttermost in order to end war, his 
calm thoroughness in preparation for that 
purpose, and his considerateness, his ten- 
derness, his spirituality of feeling that 
grows in strength as the military prepara- 
tion grows in sternness. Briggs Adams, a 
member of the Class of 1917 at Harvard, 
enlisted in the Royal Flying Corps in 
August of that year, received his prelim- 
inary training in Canada and in Texas, 
crossed to England in December for his 
final training, went to France at the end 
of February, 1918, and after flying at the 
front for two weeks was killed on March 
14. The letters, with the exception of two 
or three written before America entered 
the war, cover the period of his war serv- 
ice. They give a vivid and enlightening 
account of the training of an army pilot, 
but it is for other reasons that they have 
a rare distinction. Their spiritual quality 
is moving and inspiring; it is a quality 


that seems to develop more and more as 
the writer acquires familiarity with the 
upper air. Beauty of character and beauty 
of imagination are alike revealed in the 
spontaneous letters of the boy to his 
father and mother. The traits may be 
indicated by quotation: 

“War personified should not be the 
figure of death on a body-strewn battle- 
field, as it so often is. It should be pic- 
tured as a loathsome male striking a wo- 
man from behind — a woman with arms 
tied, but eyes wide open. To kill that 
figure because it has struck my own 
mother — that is why I am exerting my- 
self and all the will in my being to accom- 
plish.” ‘Death is the greatest event in 
life, and it is seldom that anything is 
made of it. What a privilege then to be 
able to meet it in a manner suitable to its 
greatness! Once in your life to have met a 
crisis which required the use of every last 
latent capacity! It is like being able to 
exercise a muscle which has been in a sling 
for a long time.” “I have felt when I was 
above there with the world shut out that I 
might meet Carol, for it does not seem as 
though I were in this life at all... . With 
the illusion of absolute, awful stillness, 
little wonder that I could feel that I might 
come upon her on the other side of the 
next cloud.”’ “Never let things get into 
you personally. It is one thing to think 
about them, and another to get all heated 
up about them. I go about, as it were, 
hands with palms out, all about my heart, 
holding things outside of it. I am con- 
scious of things I don’t like, or discomforts 
sometimes, but I won’t let them get into 
the inside where they hurt.” 

It is not possible in a brief review to 
give more than a suggestion of the fine 
quality of this book. No one can read 
Lieutenant Adams’s letters without feel- 
ing poignantly the loss to friends, com- 
munity, and country through the blotting 
out of such a life. Idealism of the highest 
type, steadfastness, sweetness, gentleness 
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and no less the robust courage and char- 
acter of the good soldier shine forth from 
the pages. 


War Libraries and Allied Studies, by The- 
odore Wesley Koch, 93. New York: 
G. E. Stechert & Co., 1918. 

The work of supplying reading matter 
to the soldiers in training camps and over 
seas is described comprehensively and en- 
tertainingly in this volume. Mr. Koch 
had large opportunities to study at first 
hand the value of the work done for the 
soldier by the various library organiza- 
tions, both in England and in America. 
He discusses the War Service of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, of the British 
War Library, of Military Hospital Libra- 
ries; he tells of the instruction given to 
blinded soldiers; he writes interestingly of 
the British Censorship as it affected en- 
emy publications; he closes his volume 
with an account of the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain and of its destruction 
by the Germans. These are merely a few 
out of a number of topics related to war li- 
brary work that Mr. Koch deals with; he 
treats them all, not in a dry, statistical 
manner, but with an appreciation of the 
human aspect of the subject. He enlivens 
the book with anecdotes and illustrates it 
with a variety of extremely interesting 
photographs. As showing the educational 
opportunities which the war library 
opened up to the soldiers, here is a signifi- 
cant incident. “‘I’ve heard of William 
Shakespeare all my life, and now I want 
to read something he has written,’ said a 
corporal.” Not all of the books contrib- 
uted by the American public in response 
to the appeal of the Library Association 
had educational value. “It seemed as if 
at least one copy of every improper book 
that was ever written was sent in for the 
soldiers and sailors. At the other end of 
the long range of rejected offers was that 
of a shelf-full of Elsie books.” 

An interesting chapter deals with the 
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establishment of libraries for British pris- 
oners of war in Germany. One of the 
most touching stories is that of a little ten- 
year-old boy who gave a book to be sent 
to such a library and enclosed in it this 
note: “I hope whoever gets this Book will 
like it. My father is missing. Since the 
25 and 26 Sept. 1915. The Battle of Loos. 
I wonder if it will fall in the hands of any 
one who was in that Battle and could give 
us any Information concerning Him.” 
Then was written the name of the father, 
the number of his battalion, the name of 
his regiment, and the home address. But 
no response ever came. 

Mr. Koch has written an authoritative, 
interesting account of the work done by 
one of the agencies that helped to win the 
war. 


My Company, by Carroll Swan, ’01. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 

*““My Company,” by Captain Carroll 
Swan, is the story of Company D, 101st 
Engineers, from the day when it embarked 
for France as part of the 26th Division 
until the capture of Fére-en-Tardenois, 
and the assignment of its captain to a new 
command in this country. The volume is 
the forerunner of what will eventually 
constitute a large library of intimate his- 
tories of single military units, and though 
others will be more important sources of 
information for students of the war, few 
will have the simple charm and humor of 
these reminiscences. 

The primary appeal of the book will be, 
of course, to the members of Company D, 
themselves, to whom the nicknames of 
officers and men, and the anecdotes of 
company life will be guideposts to long 
avenues of precious memories, and to the 
friends and families of the Company who 
will lovingly and proudly follow the unit 
from one post of duty to another. The 
fact that the experiences of Company D, 
however, are typical of countless other 
companies in the Expeditionary Force 
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gives to its adventures and even to the in- 
cidents of its daily life an immediate in- 
terest to all of us at home who want to 
know the actual conditions under which 
our boys are living from day to day. The 
newspaper correspondents report the dra- 
matic incidents or historical events of the 
war, but the reader of “My Company” 
knows how the American soldier travels, 
what he eats, how he amuses himself, and 
what he is thinking about. 

Incidentally, the reader appreciates the 
very great number of different activities 
in which engineer companies are engaged, 
and the number of trades of which they 
must be masters, and he learns with sur- 
prise that at any moment they must be 
ready to drop all their trades and fight as 
infantry. His pride is stirred again by this 
new testimony of the moral purity, the 
self-sacrifice, and the infinite gallantry of 
our troops in the field. 


A World Court in the Light of the United 
States Supreme Court, by Thomas 
Willing Balch, ’90. Philadelphia: 
Allen, Lane & Scott, 1918. 

Two impressions come to the mind of 
the reader as he closes this book, first, 
that the author has presented his facts 
with scrupulous detail and accuracy and 
has drawn his conclusions judiciously and 
logically, and second, that the evidence 
which accumulated in the preparation of 
his book forced him to change the theory 
which he originally held and led him to 
conclusions which he had not anticipated 
when he began writing. 

At first sight, the success of that consti- 
tutional experiment, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, as an arbitrator of 
many interstate issues, as well as the ex- 
periences of earlier special tribunals which 
settled peacefully important boundary 
disputes among the colonies, offered fair 
ground for belief that a Supreme Court of 
the world might, with almost equal suc- 
cess, settle international issues which 


might otherwise become causes of war. A 
review of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in cases brought 
by one state against another involving 
issues regarding boundaries, diversion of 
rivers and other similar legal questions of- 
fered satisfactory evidence that our states 
were prepared to accept and abide by such 
judicial awards. The success of the Ala- 
bama award, and the several Fisheries 
and Boundary Arbitrations between this 
country and England was evidence that 
sovereign nations were equally ready to 
adopt the decrees of a judicial tribunal as 
a basis of settlement in financial, indus- 
trial, or territorial differences. Confidence 
in an international court as a final arbi- 
trator wanes, however, when we look for 
evidence from among the decisions which 
affect the independence or the future po- 
litical development of a state. When faced 
with the Dred Scott case, the Supreme 
Court failed, for it attempted by its de- 
cision to formulate a doctrine which was 
repugnant to the consciences of a major- 
ity of citizens of this country. It failed 
further because the judges who could de- 
cide legal questions in accordance with 
the law, and the law alone, decided this 
case in accordance with their several politi- 
cal beliefs. Faced by a question which was 
political rather than legal, the tribunal 
made a decision that was political rather 
than legal, and the Civil War became in- 
evitable. 

That an international tribunal will find 
the same limitations to its usefulness ap- 
pears most probable. A decision which in- 
volves rights of property may well be ac- 
cepted by the litigants, even though there 
be in existence no superior international 
power to carry out the court’s decree, or 
in any event, may be enforced by the 
moral or physical endorsement of other 
nations, but if such a tribunal attempts 
to impose the will of one group of nations 
regarding a question of honor, sentiment, 
or political opinion upon another and un- 
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willing group, it is unlikely that the de- 
cree can be enforced without an appeal to 
arms. The international tribunal, whether 
it be a Permanent Court of Arbitration 
or a Supreme Court of the United States 
of the World, backed by a League of Free 
Nations, may well be an increasingly help- 
ful instrument for the settlement of inter- 
national issues, but it probably will not 
remove entirely the possibility of war. 

Such in brief seems to be the belief of 
Mr. Thomas Willing Balch, and to those 
whose minds are stirred by the perplexing 
problems of the Peace Conference, his 
book is cordially recommended. 


The History of the Boston Medical Library, 
by John W. Farlow, M.D., Librarian. 
Norwood, Mass.: The Plimpton 
Press, 1918. 

It is a pleasure, and rather an unusual 
pleasure, for a reviewer to be able to praise 
a book without any qualifications. It was 
high time that a history of The Boston 
Medical Library should be written: the 
collection of books is large, the early days 
of the library bound up with the names 
of the very best of Boston's physicians of 
one hundred years ago; and Dr. Farlow 
who has been Librarian for years is dis- 
tinctly the one who should be Historian: 
he has given time, thought, and affection 
to his task, which is indeed a labor of love 
—and more than this, he has presented 
the volume to the Library and its friends 
without cost or expense to them. The il- 
lustrations are excellent; many of them 
from old and rare prints, unearthed like 
much of the early data, by the untiring 
work of the Librarian; others are entirely 
new, and are exceptionally good photo- 
graphs. The book itself is an excellent 
piece of work; the binding is strong, sim- 
ple, and attractive; the paper good and 
flat; the print large and clear. Criticism 
therefore resolves itself into words of 
praise and of gratitude to Dr. Farlow for 
having fulfilled a dignified task so com- 
pletely and appropriately. 


Literary Notes. 
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The Results of Municipal Electric Lighting 
in Massachusetts, by Edmund Earle 
Lincoln, Ph.D. °17. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1918. 

This book is one of the so-called Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx prize essays, having 
won a first prize in the 1917 competition. 
The author deserves credit for the con- 
scientious treatment of his subject. He 
has been most unsparing of his time and 
labor in his investigation; but his desire 
to share every bit of the minutiae of his 
evidence has resulted in a production that 
is rather laborious reading. The first 285 
pages are devoted to a comparison of the 
1910-15 returns to the Board of Gas and 
Electric Commissioners of all the munici- 
pally owned plants in Massachusetts and 
part of the privately owned companies. 
The question may be fairly asked, is this 
comparison worth the infinite amount of 
labor expended upon it if the privately 
owned plants compared are, as the author 
states, “scarcely large enough to be typi- 
cal of private electric light and power 
business in Massachusetts.”” Why com- 
pare one with another that is neither 
typical nor standard? Surely some sim- 
pler, more effective measure could befound. 

The above-mentioned comparison is 
followed by a local survey of many of the 
plants made personally by the author. 
Unstinted praise is due this part of the 
book. It is well done. The results of the 
survey are clearly stated and the points 
made are of interest and of value. The 
author’s desire to tell the truth and only 
the truth is manifest. The conclusion 
is logical that the burden of proof clearly 
rests upon those who would advocate 
a further municipalization of the industry. 


A Boy's Life of Theodore Roosevelt, by 
Hermann Hagedorn, ’07. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

To the prospective reader who opens 
this book in the evening and who desires 
to go to bed at his usual hour, we would 
say, “Don’t; you will either sit up too 
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late or read in bed.” A sub-title states 
that it is “Fifty years filled with energy, 
action, and success.” The book purports 
to be a boy’s life of Roosevelt, but it is 
such only as it appeals to the eternal boy 
in the heart of every healthy man. It 
moves with a swinging style from one 
glorious physical or moral adventure to 
another — the natural-history excursions 
of Roosevelt’s boyhood, the overawing 
of bad men in the bad lands of Dakota, 
the hold-up of bosses at Albany, the finish 
fights with spoilsmen in Washington and 
with the crooks of the New York under- 
world, the charge across the Spanish 
trenches at Santiago, the breakneck drive 
through Adirondack forests to Buffalo, 
the discomfiture of capitalists, the libera- 
tion of Panama, the fights to the death 
with lions and hippos in Africa, the trium- 
phal march through Europe, the build- 
ing of a new national party, the struggle 
with swollen torrents and poisoned arrows 
on the River of Doubt, and finally the 
fight for America’s participation in the 
Great War; — no Froissart and no Nick 
Carter ever dreamed of such an astound- 
ing succession of dramatic events in the 
career of any hero of history or romance. 
The miracle is more wonderful when it is 
remembered that Roosevelt had grown 
up a frail youth and had conquered ill- 
health by means of the same will power, 
the same determination to succeed, with 
which he slew every other lion in his path. 
And above the narrative of adventure 
and achievement, stirring though it is, 
comes to the reader the call of the Ameri- 
can spirit, — confidence in self because 
duty makes the path clear, striving for 
power because power brings opportunity 
for service, fighting to the finish because 
the ideals for which the hero fights de- 
mand all he has or is. 

Not until the book is closed does one 
pause to regret that the author has per- 
mitted the balanced judgment expected 
of a biographer to be subordinated to the 


loyalty of an admiring friend. In only one 
sentence in the book is Roosevelt’s course 
of action criticized, and then the fault lay 
in the over-confidence of youth which led 
the young Assemblyman to try to fight 
graft single-handed. If Roosevelt himself 
was sometimes in doubt as to what he 
ought to do, there is something surely to 
be said for the course he did not take. 
When he created the Progressive Party he 
parted from Lodge and the other friends 
of a lifetime in whose judgment he had 
hitherto trusted. Is it not worth while 
for the biographer to consider their point 
of view? Could it be that thousands of 
young men who had been led into public 
life by Roosevelt’s example suddenly be- 
came hopeless reactionaries because they 
remained Republicans? In the light of the 
present knowledge of the special training 
which it takes to fit an army for modern 
war, is it not doubtful whether Roosevelt’s 
experience in Cuba would have equipped 
him to lead a division in France? To ad- 
mit that he may not always have been 
right is simply to state that he was human. 
Roosevelt’s character, his achievements, 
and his place, not only in American his- 
tory, but in that of the world, will be as 
safe in the hands of historians as in those 
of panegyrists. 


Certain American Faces: Sketches from 
Life, by Charles Lewis Slattery, 91. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1918. 


This volume, by the rector of Grace 
Church, New York City, is made up of 
fifteen brief biographical sketches, chiefly 
of men who exerted a strong influence 
upon the writer, first as a student at Har- 
vard College, then as a minister of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Mr. Slat- 
tery hardly needs to disarm criticism by 
imagining, as he does, the cynical reader 
who takes up such a book as this, and 
murmurs, “All very well, this book; but 
it ought to be called, ‘Great Men Who 
have Known Me.’” There is in all the 
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sketches a notable absence of the spirit 
which might provoke such a comment. 
On the contrary, the whole tone of the 
book is one of reverence, of genuine recog- 
nition of the spiritual debt a younger man 
may owe to his elders. For Harvard read- 
ers the sketches of Phillips Brooks, An- 
drew Preston Peabody, William James, 
and Josiah Royce will hold a special in- 
terest. Passing from the College to the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Slattery fell under the influ- 
ence of Alexander Viets Griswold Allen 
and Henry Sylvester Nash, whom he com- 
memorates with affection. Another Cam- 
bridge figure of an earlier time, the Rev. 
Dr. William Reed Huntington, Mr. Slat- 
tery’s predecessor in the rectorship of 
Grace Church, became familiar to him as 
the years went on, and is the subject of 
the final sketch in the volume. The re- 
maining memoirs have to do with Bishop 
Whipple, Bishop Hare, and others of the 
clergy and laity of the Episcopal Church. 
The church atmosphere of the book is pro- 
nounced, and with it is joined a tendency 
to give to the several sketches a some- 
what homiletic and “professional” turn. 
Many of the “Faces” reproduced in the 
pages of illustrations are of marked nobil- 
ity and beauty. There is a good measure 
of really illustrative anecdotes, and now 
and then a phrase as felicitous as that in 
an account of an impromptu speech of 
Phillips Brooks to the alumni of Harvard: 
“He was a volcano in perfect control.” 


Formative Types in English Poetry. The 
Earl Lectures of 1917, by George 
Herbert Palmer. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50 net. 

Never has there been greater interest 
in poetry than now. Two American maga- 
zines of verse have survived the war, and 
within the past four years many new 
names have come to be associated with 
the writing of verse. Amid the present 
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universal sense of expectancy, there is the 
feeling that poetry, since it, too, belongs 
to the world of reconstruction, will be 
changed with our thoughts and institu- 
tions. 

No more appropriate moment could 
have been chosen for the publication of 
Professor Palmer’s “‘Formative Types in 
English Poetry.” Herein poets are con- 
sidered according to their primary func- 
tion as shapers of thought and of expres- 
sion; by a review of the accomplishment 
of English poetry in the past, impulse and 
understanding are given for the develop- 
ment of poetry in the future. Professor 
Palmer approaches the seven poets whom 
he believes to be formative types, Chau- 
cer, Spenser, Herbert, Pope, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Browning, with the sym- 
pathy of one who through a long life 
has found a cherished avocation in the 
reading and study of poetry. His pro- 
fession, that of a teacher of philoso- 
phy, has peculiarly fitted him to show 
clearly the relation between the con- 
crete expression of thought, which is 
philosophy, and of emotion, which is 
poetry. Moreover, Professor Palmer takes 
cognizance of recent tendencies in his 
clear-sighted reference to “the rebellious 
poets of to-day. These would abolish 
metre altogether, cut their lines with 
scissors, and give us so little of rhythm as 
to be audible to few besides themselves. 
Personally 1 would not assert that poetry 
must perish under such conditions. I have 
seen instances of its survival where the 
wrench has been severe. I merely say 
that poetry able to withstand such dis- 
location will call for a twofold emotional 
power. The poet has cast away aids which 
centuries have experimented to fashion. 
Unsupported by these, to hold his poetry 
upright will require a stalwart arm. But 
the mere attempts, clumsy as they usually 
are, testify to the sound feeling that 
poetry is larger than verse and should 
not be confused with it.” 
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“Formative Types in English Poetry” 
is written in a style exceedingly simple; 
the book is the result of profound medita- 
tion and of thorough understanding of 
essentials. The introductory paper, — 
wherein the author answers the much- 
asked question, What is poetry? —is a 
remarkable instance of lucid definition. 
At a time when the art of criticism, in the 
United States at least, is widely misunder- 
stood, Professor Palmer’s methods are the 
more worthy of attention, especially when 
he deals with the prevalent fallacy that 
expression of personal taste is the purpose 
of criticism. “‘Like’ or ‘don’t like,’ that 
is the test ordinarily applied; and nothing 
more surely hinders growth. We bring our 
prepossessions, our little fragmentary 
temperaments, and expect the great man 
to have no other. We go to the poets with 
the demand that they reflect ourselves. If 
they do, we give them the supreme honor 
of liking them; if they do not, we decline 
the labor of understanding. Such is the 
sentimental way of reading poetry, and it 
should be dropped in our teens if we 
would not grow up weaklings.” 

The seven poets have been studied from 
within out rather than from without in; 
the conclusions of the author have been 
reached from a study of the writings of the 
poets themselves and not from the com- 
ment of others. At the close of each paper 
is given a list of reading from the poet 
previously under discussion, so arranged 
as to illustrate the poet’s characteristics. 
The interrelation between the lives of the 
poets and their literary activity is clearly 
shown, and forms a distinctive feature of 
the book. Refreshing, also, is it to find the 
critic acknowledging that nearly every 
poet is famous by virtue of a small pro- 
portion of bis entire work. 

“Formative Types in English Poetry” 
is commended to all who value poetry, but 
particularly to those who themselves plan 
to ride through the gates of song. 

Norreys Jephson O’Conor, ’07. 


The Charnel Rose, by Conrad Aiken. Bos- 
ton: The Four Seas Company. $1.25 
net. 

The mysticism of Mr. Aiken’s “The 
Charnel Rose’’ produces mystification in 
the reader, and limits the appeal of a 
book of surpassing excellence as regards 
metrical structure. The three poems 
comprised in the volume deal with the 
thoughts and emotions of man: “Senlin: 
a Biography”’ shows the dreamer imagin- 
ing kinship with trees and houses; “ Vari- 
ations” is a group of love poems; “The 
Charnel Rose” is explained by a preface 
as being kin to a symphony. The poet 
thus defines bis purpose: “I have restricted 
myself to what was relatively a small por- 
tion of the idea —that portion which 
deals with the main phases of love, only 
departing from this theme, or group of 
themes, at the very end, when a transi- 
tion is made into mysticism.” (I should 
say that transition was complete long 
before Mr. Aiken reached this poem.) 
“Thus, beginning with the lowest order 
of love, the merely carnal, the theme leads 
irregularly, with returns and anticipations 
as in music, through various phases of 
romantic or idealistic love, to several 
variants of sexual mysticism; finally end- 
ing, as I have said, in a mysticism appar- 
ently pure.” 

Perhaps Mr. Aiken is not writing for a 
wide circle, but is content with expression 
of his ideas and the appreciation of the few 
who may understand him. His writing has 
relationship with that of the early Irish: 
there is concentration upon detail and con- 
fusion as to general plan; the imagination 
of the poet flashes like lightning; before 
the baffled reader can fully comprehend 
what he sees the vision is gone. A close 
parallel occurs between the section of 
“‘Senlin’”’ wherein the speaker imagines 
himself ‘a room, a house, a town,” and 
the lists of comparisons common in Irish 
literature, such as that where Amergin 
says: “I am the wind on the sea; I am a 
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wave of the deep.’”’ Noticeable is the re- 
semblance between the names Amergin 
and Senlin. Surely Mr. Aiken has behind 
him either a knowledge of early Irish 
writing, or a Celtic tradition. Such a 
picture as this suggests Mr. Yeats: 


There are horses neighing on a far-off hill 

Tossing their long white manes, 

And mountains flash in the rose-white 
dusk, 

Their shoulders black with rains. 


The author of “The Charnel Rose”’ is 
a master of verse form; he writes a passage 
with singing rhythm, or lets a line hang 
like a loose violin string. His habit of 
starting with one method, and suddenly 
shifting to another is provoking. Mas- 
tery over words, and the power of painting 
brilliant pictures mark him as able to 
carry on poetic traditions without the use 
of overworked figures. There is unusual 
poetry in this refrain from the title poem: 


The moon rose, and the moon set 

And the stars rushed up and whirled and 
set; 

And again they swarmed, after a shaft of 
sunlight; 

And the blue dusk closed above him, like 
an ocean of regret. 


Lyric intensity throbs through these 
lines, although the phrase “meditative 
ecstasy””» may seem a contradiction in 
terms: 


O throat of leaf, O flesh of flame! 

O voice like rain upon the grass! 

He woke in ecstasy and shame, 

And through the blackness saw her pass, 


Like music in a lonely place, 
Above the sky, beneath the sea, 
Bearing the light before her face 
In meditative ecstasy. 


Although not yet a poet of distinct- 
ness, Mr. Aiken is a poet of distinction, 
a true servant of American song. 

Norreys Jephson O’Conor, ’07. 


Marriages. 
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to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 

A World Court in the Light of the United States 
Supreme Court, by Thomas Willing Balch, ’90. 
Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott, 1918. Cloth, 
165 pp. 

The Power of Dante, by Charles Hall Grandgent, 
83. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1918. Cloth, 
248 pp. $2.00 net. 

Greater European Governments, by A. Lawrence 
Lowell, ’77. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1918. Cloth, 329 pp. 

The Essential Mysticism, by Stanwood Cobb, 
g 10. Boston: The Four Seas Co., 1918. Cloth, 144 
pp. $1.25 net. 

The Charnel Rose, and Other Poems, by Conrad 
Aiken, ’11. Boston: The Four Seas Co., 1918. 
Cloth, 156 pp. $1.25 net. 

Annals of the Commandery of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, by Henry M. Rogers, 62. Boston: At- 
lantic Printing Co., 1918. Cloth, 182 pp. $1.00. 

Field, Camp, Hospital, and Prison in the Civil 
War, 1863-1865, by Charles A Humphreys, ’60, 
Chaplain Second Massachusetts Cavalry Volun- 
teers. Boston: Press of Geo. H. Ellis Co., 1918. 
Cloth, 428 pp. 

My Company, by Carroll Swan, ’01. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918 Cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50 net. 

Certain American Faces; Sketches from Life, by 
Charles Lewis Slattery, ’91. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1918. Cloth, illustrated, 239 pp. 
$1.50 net. 

The Results of Municipal Electric Lighting in 
Massachusetts, by Edmond Earle Lincoln. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Cloth, 484 pp. $3.00 


net. 

The Social Emphasis in Religious Education, by 
William Irvin Lawrance, dv ’85. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1918. Cloth, 136 pp. 90 cents net. 

The Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt, by Her- 
mann Hagedorn, ’07. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1918. Cloth, illustrated, 375 pp. $1.25 net. 

War Libraries and Allied Studies, by Theodore 
Wesley Koch, ’93. New York: G.E. Stechert & 
Co., 1918. Cloth, illustrated, 287 pp. $2.50 net. 

British-American Discords and Concords: A 
Record of Three Centuries, compiled by The History 
Circle. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1918. 
Cloth, 85 pp. 75 cents. 

Racial Factors in Democracy, by Philip Ains- 
worth Means, ’15. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 
1918. Cloth, 247 pp. $2.50 net. 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the Grapuates’ Maaazine, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 
1899. Benjamin Paul Merrick to Roberta 

Mann, at Muskegon, Mich., Oct. 
26, 1918. 
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1900. Frederick William Aldred to Edith 
Gertrude Police, at New Haven, 
Conn., December 28, 1918. 

1900. Frederick William Eaton to Jeanie 
Stevens Newman Smith, at Con- 
cord, January 25, 1919. 

1902. Walter Richardson Spofford to 
Miriam Larck, at Chicago, II, 
July 2, 1918. 

[1903.] Perceval Sayward to Anna De- 
borah Hudson, at Boston, June 24, 
1918. 

1904. Roy Angelo Sadler to Agnes M. 
Phelps, at Newton Centre, Nov. 
16, 1918. 

[1907.] Francis Blake Ellis to Margaret 
Eveleth Francis, at Montclair, 
N.J., Oct. 12, 1918. 

1908. Walter Meredith Bird to Hortensia 
Celestina Lopez, at New York, 
Sept. 25, 1918. 

1908. Harlan Phillips Breed to Catherine 
Miller Sager, at Brookline, Dec. 3, 
1918. 

1908. Leslie Holbrook Cushman to Mary 
Shepherd Jones, at Suffolk, Va., 
Nov. 9, 1918. 

1908. Dunham Jackson to Harriet S. 
Halley, June 20, 1918. 

1908. Bridgewater Meredith Langstaff to 
Esther Knox Bondman, April 5, 
1918. 

1911. Sherman Woodward to Betty 
Winkler, at Camden, S.C., Dec. 
28, 1918. 

1912. Frederick Lewis Allen to Dorothy 
Penrose Cobb, at New York, Nov. 
29, 1918. 

1912. Montgomery Locke Hart to Hazel 
Elizabeth Chisholm, at New York, 
Dec. 7, 1918. 

1913. Ray Greene Huling to Evelyn 
Sprague Crowell, Nov. 13, 1916. 

1913. Cedric Bright Long to Mary 
Coover, Aug. 28, 1918. 

1914. Archer Donald Douglas to Gail 
Leamaster, at Boston, Aug. 7, 1918. 

1914. William Edward Shea to Tomasita 


Cancio, at Havana, Cuba, Dec. 5, 
1917. 

1916. Raphael Robinson Rowe to Edythe 
E. Reiley, at Washington, D.C., 
Nov. 9, 1918. 

[1916.] Joseph MacNaughton Waterman 
to Louise Kyle Baldwin, at Rich- 
mond, Va., July 6, 1918. 

1917. William Sturgis, Jr., to Margaret 
Cantwell, at Utica, N.Y., Nov. 
28, 1918. 

[1918.] Dwight Kenneth Dunmore to 
Ruth Gay, at Newton, Dec. 8, 1918. 

[1919.] William Bradbury Harvey to 
Mary Louise Robinson, at Paris, 
France, Dec. 31, 1918. 

[1919.] Philip Clifton Pearson to Sylvia 
Gutterson, at Cambridge, Nov. 9, 
1918. 

A.M. 1903. Kenneth Charles Morton 
Sills to Edith Lansing Koon, at 
Portland, Maine, Nov. 21, 1918. 

A.M. 1917. Fred Krekel Bezzenberger to 
Margaret Baltz, at St. Louis, Mo., 
Dec. 21, 1918. 

L.S. 1917. John Houston Mitchell to 
Lucy Bradford Besse, at Spring- 
field, Nov. 27, 1918. 


NECROLOGY. 


Deaths of Graduates and Temporary Mem- 
bers during the past three months. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 

Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University. 

Any one having information of the decease of a 
Graduate or Temporary Member of any depart- 
ment of the University is asked to send it to the 
office of the Quinquennial Catalogue, Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Henry Herbert Edes, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


Graduates, 
The College. 
1851. Samuel Abbott Green, M.D., b. 16 
March, 1830, at Groton; d. at Bos- 
ton, 5 Dec., 1918. 
1853. Francis Henry Russell, b. 3 Aug. 
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1858. 


1859. 


1862. 


1862. 


1863. 


1864. 


1866. 


1866. 


1867. 


1867. 


1868. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 
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1832, at Plymouth; d. at Brookline, 
16 Jan., 1919. 

James Stevenson Hall, b. 9 Aug., 
1835, at Troy, N.Y.; d. at Troy, 
N.Y., 23 Sept., 1918. 


. James Harrison Fay, b. 25 June, 


1838, at Brookline; d. at Brookline, 
12 Jan., 1919. 

Francis Henry Swan, b. 27 Dec., 
1838, at Dorchester; d. at Boston, 
20 Dec., 1918. 

Henry Shippen Huidekoper, b. 17 
July, 1839, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. 
at Philadelphia, Pa., 9 Nov., 1918. 
Dermot Warburton Keegan, b. 28 
Aug., 1841, at Boston; d. 8 Oct., 
1918. 

Melvin Brown, b. 13 Aug., 1841, 
at West Newbury; d. at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., 1 Dec., 1918. 

Henry Ainsworth Parker, b. 14 
Oct., 1841, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. 
at Cambridge, 17 Feb., 1919. 
Frederic Crowninshield, b. 27 
Nov., 1845, at Boston; d. at Capri, 
Italy, 13 Sept., 1918. 

James William Hawes, b. 9 July, 
1844, at Chatham; d. at Boston, 
31 Aug., 1918. 

William Bartlett Lambert, b. 19 
March, 1845, at Cambridge; d. at 
Cambridge, 26 Jan., 1919. 

Horace Everett Ware, b. 27 Aug., 
1845, at Milton; d. at Boston, 27 
Jan., 1919. 

Frederick Brooks, b. 17 July 1848, 
at Boston; d. at Boston, 10 Jan., 
1919. 

Henry Pease Starbuck, LL.B., b. 
21 March, 1851, at Nantucket; d. 
at Santa Barbara, Cal., 8 Aug., 
1918. 

Edwin Newell Hill, b. 12 Mar. 
1849, at Nashua, N.H.; d. at 
Jamaica Plain, 6 Feb., 1919. 
Joseph Skinner Swaim, b. 2 May, 
1851, at Worcester; d. at Brookline, 
6 Dec., 1918. 


1875 


1876. 


1877. 


1877. 


1877. 


1877. 


1877. 


1878. 


1878. 


1879. 


1879. 


1879. 


1880. 


1880. 


1880. 


1880. 
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. Lewis Henry Plimpton, M.D., b. 8 
Jan., 1853, at Norwood; d. at Bos- 
ton, 21 Feb., 1919. 

Loren Griswold DuBois, LL.B., b. 
18 Oct., 1853, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 12 Jan. 1919. 

David Marks Babcock, b. 18 Oct., 
1851, at Corinth, Vt.; d. at Boston, 
3 Feb., 1919. 

Howard Parmelee Eells, b. 16 June, 
1855, at Cleveland, O.; d. at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., 11 Feb., 1919. 

Willard Roby, b. 15 July, 1856, at 
Brighton; d. at East Williston, near 
Hempstead, N.Y., 3 Jan., 1919. 
John Ford Tyler, b. 18 Nov., 1856, 
at Cambridge; d. at Boston, 10 
Jan., 1919. 

Andrew Woods, b. 29 Dec., 1854, 
at Winchester; d. at Worcester, 23 
Oct., 1918. 

John Pickering, b. 24 May, 1857, at 
Salem; d. at Salem, 1 Jan., 1919. 
Frederic Weston Taylor, M.D., b. 
22 June, 1856, at Cambridge; d. at 
Cambridge, 21 Jan., 1919. 

Francis Augustine Houston, LL.B., 
b. 16 Dec., 1858, at Keene, N.H., 
d. at Concord, 10 Feb., 1919. 
Frank Leslie Porter, b. 26 April, 
1854, at Kingfield, Me.; d. 30 Nov., 
1918. 

George Rumsey Sheldon, b. 16 
April, 1857, at Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
d. at Carbondale, Ill., 14 Jan., 
1919. 

John Wesley Houston, LL.B. and 
A.M.; d. 12 Oct., 1918. 

Theodore Roosevelt, LL.D., b. 27 
Oct., 1858, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at Oyster Bay, N.Y., 6 Jan., 
1919. 

Christopher Minot Weld, b. 2 Oct., 
1858, at Boston; d. at Milton, 27 
Aug., 1918. 

Frederick Erwin Whiting, b. 21 
Dec., 1857, at Brookline; d. at 
Auburndale, 13 Dec., 1918. 





XUM 


UM 





1919.] 
1881. 


1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1882. 


1882. 


1883. 
1884. 


1885. 


1885. 
1887. 
1888. 


1890. 


1893. 
1894. 
1894. 


1894. 


John Hemenway, b. 14 Dec., 1858, 
at Somerville; d. 3 Aug., 1918. 
William Albert Slater, b. 25 Dec., 
1857, at Norwich, Conn.; d. at 
Washington, D.C., 25 Feb., 1919. 
Edward James Ware, b. 16 June, 
1859, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 29 Sept., 1918. 
Walter Greenough Chase, M.D., 
b. 30 May, 1859, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 27 Jan., 1919. 

Charles Denston Dickey, b. 8 May, 
1860, at Mobile, Ala.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 3 Feb., 1919. 

John Sidney Webb, d. at Washing- 
ton, D.C., 3 Oct., 1918. 

Harry Ransom Edwards, b. 25 Dec., 
1861, at Cleveland, O.; d. at Cleve- 
land, O., in Jan., 1919. 

Thomas Rodman Plummer, b. 28 
Feb., 1862, at New Bedford; d. in 
France, 24 Nov., 1918. 

Edward Isaac Kimball Noyes, d. 
at Boston, 20 Nov., 1918. 

Eben Sutton, b. 17 Feb., 1865, at 
New York, N.Y.; d. at Baltimore, 
Md., 12 Nov., 1918. 

James Marsh Jackson, M.D. and 
A.M., b. 12 April, 1864, at Boston; 
d. at Boston, 27 Dec., 1918. 
Fordyce Huntington Bottum, b. 12 
Jan., 1866, at Newhaven, Vt.; d. at 
Milwaukee, Wis., 15 Feb., 1919. 
Stacy Curtis Richmond; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 16 Dec., 1918. 
Langley Barnas Sears, b. 11 July, 
1870, at Roxbury; d. at Monson, 
2 Dec., 1918. 

Frank C Bosler, LL.B., b. 1 May 
1869, at Carlisle, Pa.; d. at Carlisle, 
Pa., 24 Nov., 1918. 

Henry Lewin Cannon, b. 18 June, 
1871, at Lakewood, O.; d. at Palo 
Alto, Cal., 5 Jan., 1919. 

Charles Francis Maurice Malley, 
LL.B., b. 1 Dec., 1870, at Milton; 
d. at the 26th General Hospital, at 
Etaples, France, 17 Nov., 1918. 
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1895. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1899. 
1900. 
1902. 
1903. 
19083. 
1904. 
1904. 
1905. 
1905. 
1905. 


1906. 


1906, 
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George Chase Christian, b. 3 Oct., 
1873, at Minneapolis, Minn; d. at 
Minneapolis, Minn., 5 Jan., 1919. 
Atkins Buie Cunningham, b. 28 
Sept., 1875, at St. Louis, Mo.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., in Oct., 1918. 
Thomas Francis Leen, b. 15 Aug., 
1875, at Boston; d. at South Bos- 
ton, 16 Sept., 1918. 

Marshall Sumner Holbrook, LL.B., 
b. 31 Jan., 1876, at Malden; d. at 
Debarkation Hospital No. 2, Staten 
Island, N.Y., 28 Nov., 1918. 
Howard Cornelius Jenness, d. at 
East Bridgewater, 19 Dec., 1919. 
Willis Sylvestre McCornick, b. 1 
Sept., 1876, at Salt Lake City, 
Utah; d. at Portland, Ore., in Sept., 
1916. 

Platt, Charles, b. 12 March, 1881, 
at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at Saranac, 
N.Y., in Aug., 1918. 

Ralph Haycock, LL.B., b. 19 April, 
1880, at Calais, Me.; d. at Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., 23 Oct., 1918. 

Robert Wynter Locke, b. 23 Dec., 
1881, at Cambridge; d. at Morris- 
town, N.J., 17 Dec., 1918. 

Howard DeHart Hughes, b. 19 Oct., 
1882, at Dixon, Ill.; d. at Worte- 
gem, Belgium, 2 Nov., 1918. 
Ralph Sanger, b. 31 May, 1882, at 
Boston; killed while serving as 
aviator in France, 29 Aug., 1918. 
Frederic Joseph Denning, M.D., 
b. 4 Jan., 1885, at South Boston; 
d. at Boston, in Sept., 1918. 
Geoffrey Whitney Lewis, b. 11 Dec., 
1883, at Boston; d. at Cohasset, 
9 Dec., 1918. 

Philip Overton Mills, b. 10 Sept., 
1882, at Fortress Monroe, Va.; killed 
in action in France, 25 July, 1918. 
William Ambrose Spencer, S.B., 
b. 24 May, 1885, at New London, 
Conn.; d. at Saranac Lake, N.Y., 
19 Jan., 1919. 

Nicholas Lechmere Tilney, b. 29 
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1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1908. 


1909. 


1909. 


1910. 


1910. 


1910. 


1910. 


1911. 


1912. 


1912. 


1912. 
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Jan., 1884, at Orange, NJ.; d. in 
France, 17 Sept., 1918. 

Alexander Watson Williams, b. 28 
Sept., 1884, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. in France, 5 Oct., 1918. 

Joseph Louis Swarts, d. at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., 24 Dec., 1918. 
Edwin Channing Larned, b. 26 
April, 1887, at Lake Forest, IIl.; 
d. at Bordeaux, France, 11 Oct., 
1918. 

Marshall Shoemaker Winpenny, 
b. 20 July, 1885, at Spring Lake, 
N.J.; d. at Neuilly, France, 21 Oct., 
1918. 


. Frederic Schenck, b. 10 Oct., 1887, 


at Lawrence, Long Isl., N.Y.; d. 
at Cambridge, 27 Feb., 1919. 
James Throckmorton Vought, b. 9 
May, 1887, at Pittsford, N.Y.; d. at 
Rochester, N.Y., 12 Jan., 1919. 
John Bloodgood Worcester, b. 26 
March, 1888, at Lowell; d. at Dor- 
chester, 9 Jan., 1919. 

Saxton Conant Foss, b. 13 Oct., 
1888, at Somerville; d. of wounds 
in France, 9 Oct., 1919. 

Charles Lanier, b. 17 Nov., 1886, 
at New York, N.Y.; d. at Omaha, 
Neb., 4 Dec., 1918. 

Albert Zane Pyles, LL.B., b. 10 
Aug., 1890, at Anacostia, D.C.; 
d. of wounds in France, 14 Oct., 
1918. 

Charles de Rham, b. 27 April, 1888, 
at New York, N.Y.; d. at Fleury, 
France, 9 Oct., 1918. 

Edward Harrison Winslow, b. 18 
Feb., 1888, at North Beverly; d. at 
North Beverly, 13 Sept., 1918. 
Oliver Roland Diehl, M.D., b. 7 
July, 1890, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 14 July, 
1917. 

James Bateman Donovan, LL.B., 
b. 4 Feb., 1891, at Charlestown; 
d. at Malden, 20 Jan., 1919. 
Madison Sewell Dow, b. 20 March, 


1912. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 
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1891, at Bradford, Pa.; d. at Green- 
field, 10 Dec., 1918. 

Harold Nixon Matthews, b. 17 
April, 1891, at Cincinnati, O.; d. at 
Fort Monroe, Va., 22 Dec., 1919. 
Clyde Llewellyn Davis, b. 27 Oct., 
1884, at Harveyville, Kan.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., in Jan., 1919. 
Donald Earl Dunbar, b. 1 Aug., 
1892, at Springfield; killed in ac- 
tion in France, 20 July, 1918. 
Alfred Montgomery Goodale, d. at 
Cambridge, 21 Feb., 1919. 

Hyde Buxton Merrick, b. 17 March, 
1892, at Quincy; killed in action in 
France, 14 Aug., 1918. 

William Fenimore Merrill, d. at 
Coblenz, Germany, 2 Feb., 1919. 
William Cheney Brown, b. 24 Oct., 
1892, at Manchester, Conn.; d. at 
Washington, D.C., 19 Jan., 1919. 
William Barry Corbett, b. 27 Jan., 
1892, at Boston; killed in action in 
France, 25 Oct., 1918. 

Eugene Dodd, b. 14 Sept., 1890, at 
Providence, R.I.; d. at Cambridge, 
17 Dec., 1918. 

Stephen Tullock Hopkins, b. 19 
March, 1892, at Newtonville; d. 
at St. Mihiel, France, 12 Sept., 
1918. 

Earl Thompson West, b. 19 May, 
1890, at Woburn; killed in action in 
the Argonne Forest, in France, 30 
Sept., 1918. 

Leon Ernest Ramsdell, A.M., b. 27 
Sept., 1893, at Cambridgeport; 
d. at Wilmington, Del., 12 Oct., 
1918. 

John Dwight Filley, b. 19 July, 
1893, at St. Louis, Mo.; d. of 
wounds, received in France, 19 
June, 1918. 

Leon Beck Hook, b. 31 Dec., 1895, 
at Indianapolis, Ind.; d. at Seattle, 
Wash., 14 Oct., 1918. 

Howard Brainard Hull, b. 4 Jan., 
1895, at Boston; killed by collision 
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1919.] 


1916. 


1916. 
1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1917. 


1917. 
1917. 
1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1918. 


1865. 


1874. 


of airplanes at Mount Clemens, 
Mich., 9 Sept., 1918. 

George Alexander McKinlock, b. 
16 May, 1893, at Chicago, IIl.; 
killed in action about July 21, 1918, 
presumably near _ Berzy-le-Sec, 
France. 

Davidge Warfield Patterson, b. 19 
March, 1895, at Brookline; d. at 
Boston, 21 Dec., 1918. 

Alexander Rodgers, b. 23 April, 
1894, at Washington, D.C.; d. in 
France, 24 Oct., 1918. 

Robert Hewins Stiles, killed in 
action in France, 16 Sept., 1918. 
Richmond Young, b. 13 Sept., 1894, 
at Boston; killed in action, in 
France, 10 Oct., 1918. 

Adair Pleasants Archer; d. at Camp 
Grant, Rockford, IIl., 6 Oct., 1918. 
Lawrence Emanuel Bullard, b. 8 
Dec., 1895, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at Nogales, Ariz., 30 Aug., 1918. 
William Joseph Hever, b. 1 Jan., 
1891, at New York, N.Y.; d. of 
wounds in France, 5 Oct., 1918. 
Alton Howe Kimball, b. 26 Nov., 
1895, at Tiffin, O.; killed in an air- 
plane accident, 12 Nov., 1918. 
James Kennedy Moorhead, b. 16 
April, 1896, at Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
killed in action in France, 5 Oct., 
1918. . 

Lloyd Geary Evans Reilly, b. 23 
April, 1897, at Memphis, Tenn.; 
killed in action in France, 31 Oct., 
1918. 

Martin Luther Hope, b. 27 Oct., 
1897, at Independence, Kan.; d. 
near Miami, Fla., 22 Oct., 1918. 


Scientific School. 
Edward Charles Pickering, A.M. 
(Hon.), LL.D., b. 19 July, 1846, at 
Boston; d. at Cambridge, 3 Feb., 


‘1919. 


Stephen Minot Pitman, M.E.; d. at 
Providence R.I., 16 Dec., 1918. 
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1904. Robert Gorham Fuller, A.M., b. 28 
Aug., 1882, at Brookline; d. at 
St. Petersburg, Fla., 11 Feb., 1919. 

1909. Frank Clare, b. 9 July, 1881, at 
Dublin, Ire.; d. at Boston, 24 Nov., 
1918. 

1912. Franklin E Leonard, b. 1 Jan., 
1889, at Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
killed in the wreck of the N.Y. 
Central train at South Byron, N.Y., 
12 Jan., 1919. 

1915. Cecilio Salvador Rossy, A.M., 
b. 16 April, 1892, at San Juan, 
Porto Rico; d. 20 Oct., 1918. 

1915. Irwin Karsner Searle, b. 13 Jan., 
1893, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Rockford, Ill., 8 Dec., 1918. 

1917. John Cowperthwaite Tyler, killed 
in action in France, 18 Sept., 1918. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

1888. Wallace Clement Sabine, A.M., 
S.D. (Hon.), b. 13 June, 1868, at 
Richwood, O.; d. at Boston, 10 
Jan., 1919. 

1904. David Baines-Griffiths, A.M., b. 12 
March, 1868, at Pwllhelli, North 
Wales; d. at Liverpool, Eng., 2 
Feb., 1919. 

1904. Willis Duff Piercy, A.M., b. 28 
April, 1874, at Belle Prairie, Ill.; d. 
at Mt. Vernon, IIl., 12 Nov., 1918. 

1910. Arthur Rollins Graves, A.M., b. 10 
Sept. 1887, at Waltham; d. at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., 12 Sept., 1918. 

1914. Warren Eastman Robinson, A.M., 
b. 7 May, 1890, at Somerville; 
killed in action 6 Nov., 1918. 

1917. Roger Fulton Goss, A.M., b. 5 July 
1894, at Hudson, Wis.; d. at Camp 
Green, N.C., 23 Oct., 1918. 

1918. Herbert Frederick Engelbrecht, 
A.M., d. at Washington, D.C., 3 
Dec., 1918. 

Medical School. 

1865. Clarence John Blake, b. 23 Feb., 
1843, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
29 Jan., 1919. 
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1897. 
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1905. 


1917. 
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* 
William Henry Hills, b. 14 Oct., 
1840, at Westminster, Vt.; d. in 
Florida, 30 March, 1918. 
Charles Augustus Fernald; d. 15 
March, 1916. 
Charles Brenton Mathewson, b. at 
Wickford, R.I.; d. at Plainfield, 
N.J., 19 Sept., 1918. 
Charles Whitney Haddock; d. at 
Beverly, 13 Dec., 1918. 
Hiram Fred Markley Smith; d. at 
Orange, 10 Oct., 1918. 
Thomas Francis Harrington, b. 10 
June, 1866, at Lowell; d. at Boston, 
19 Jan., 1919. 
Edgar Miller Holmes, b. 25 May, 
1868, at Middletown, Conn.; 
drowned at Allerton, 19 Sept., 1918. 
William Gray Adams, b. 18 May, 
1873, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
2Jan., 1919. 
Thomas Tounge Perkins, b. in 1873, 
at Cliftondale; d. at Cliftondale, 
6 Dec., 1918. 
William Henry Buffum, b. 25 June, 
1877, at Providence, R.I.; d. at 
Liverpool, Eng., 13 Oct., 1918. 
John Allan MacCormick, b. in 
Nova Scotia; d. at Brighton, 16 
Feb., 1919. 
Edward Lawrence Salmon, b. at 
Southboro; d. at Maynard, 16 
March, 1918. 
Alfred Dow Long, b. 27 April, 1876, 
at Eureka, Cal.; d. at San Diego, 
Cal., 17 Nov., 1918. 


Dental School. 
Thomas James Giblin, b. at Lowell; 
d. at Dorchester, 2 Feb., 1919. 
Lester Ashton Stone; killed in ac- 
tion, at Bras, France, 17 Oct., 1918. 
Roland Ezra Fletcher; d. at Camp 
Greenleaf, Ga., 21 Dec., 1918. 


Veterinary School. 


Edwin James Castle; d. at Methuen, 
21 Oct., 1918. 


1898. 


1848. 


1863. 


1871. 


1876. 


1898. 


1904. 


1906. 


1908. 


1909. 


1915. 


1915. 


1916. 


1916. 


1917. 


1872. 
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Daniel Stephen Joseph Murphy; 
d. at Boston, 10 Oct., 1917. 


Law School. 
William Austin Williams, b. 29 
Sept., 1826, at Hubbardston; d. at 
Worcester, 30 Nov., 1918. 
Richard McCall Cadwalader; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 9 Dec., 1918. 
Otis Waldemer, d. at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., 30 July, 1918. 
Horace Gwynne Allen, b. 27 July, 
1855, at Jamaica Plain; d. at Bos- 
ton, 12 Feb., 1919. 
Jens Iverson Westengard, b. 14 
Sept., 1871, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at 
Cambridge, 17 Sept., 1918. 
Arthur Gwatkin Stiles, d. at Hen- 
dersonville, N.C., 22 Jan., 1919. 
Waldron Mirtalu Jerome; d. at 
Lakewood, Minn., 19 Dec., 1918. 
Archibald Campbell McKillop; d. 
at Globe, Ariz., 16 Jan., 1919. 
Ralph Leonard Collett, b. 24 April, 
1883, at Ida Grove, Ia.; d. at Port- 
land, Ore., 29 April, 1918. 
Arne Knud Bours Hoisholt; d. near 
St. Mihiel, France, 7 September, 
1918. 
Branton Holstein Kellogg, b. 11 
May, 1889, at Brookline; killed in 
action in France, 12 Oct., 1918. 
John Paul Begley, b. 11 Oct., 1893, 
at New Britain, Conn.; d. at Hart- 
ford, Conn., 16 Oct., 1918. 
John Scranton Shaw, b. 14 July, 
1892, at Detroit, Mich.; killed in 
action at Autrecourt, France, 7 
Nov., 1918. 
Francis Robbins McCook, b. 1 Dec., 
1892, at Steubenville, O.; d. of 
wounds in France. 


Divinity School. 
Charles Henry Tindell, b. 17 Oct., 
1841, at New Brunswick, N.J.; d. 
at Waverley, 17 Feb., 1919. 
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Cemporarp Members, 


College. 


1868. Albert Lee; d. at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., 5 or 6 Feb., 1918. 

1872. Francis Joseph Wing, b. in 1850, at 
No. Bloomfield, O.; d. at Cleveland, 
O., 1 Feb., 1918. 

1888. Alexander Thayer; d. at Kreuz- 
lingen, Switzerland, in Dec., 1918. 

1894. Ralph Israel Trask, b. 27 Oct., 
1871, at Gloucester; d. 23 Oct., 
1915. 

1899. Francis Turner Jackson, b. 19 April, 
1876, at Peterborough, N.H.; d. at 
Livermore, Me., 16 Sept., 1918. 

1906. Robert Remington Borden, b. 6 
July, 1884, at Fall River; d. at Fall 
River, 11 Dec., 1918. 

1908. Edward Stuart Hale, b. 31 Jan., 
1886, at Claremont, N.H.; d. at 
Manayunk, Pa., 17 Oct., 1918. 

1909. Charles Prevost McMichael, b. 22 
May, 1887, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at New York, N.Y., 23 Jan., 
1918. 

1911. John Whitall, b. 18 March, 1889, 
at Mentone, France; d. at Chicago, 
Ill., 17 Oct., 1918. 

1913-14. (Special.) Howard Folsom 
Brock; d. at Arlington, 13 Jan., 
1919. 

1915. Henry Leavitt Chapin, b. 20 Feb., 
1892, at Roxbury; d. at Kobe, 
Japan, 26 Nov., 1918. 

1916. Hjalmar Carl Lindell, b. 8 Dec., 
1895, at Mt. Hope; d. at Boston, 
14 Nov., 1918. 

1917. Randolph Randall Brown, b. 29 
March, 1895, at Utica, N.Y.; killed 
in action in France, 3 Nov., 1918. 

1917-18. (Unclass.) Herbert Alphonse 
Janzlik; d. at Cambridge, 30 Nov., 
1918. 

1917. (Unclass.) William MacMillan Mas- 
len; d. at Cambridge, 25 Nov., 1918. 

1917. George Francis McGillen, b. 14 
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Feb., 1894, at East Boston; killed 
in action in France, 15 July, 1918. 
Gardiner Thompson, b. 28 Oct., 
1892, at Newbury; killed in action 
in France, 18 Oct., 1918. 

Frederick Mitchell Atwood, b. 20 
Oct., 1895, at Hartford, Conn.; 
killed in action in France, 6 Aug., 
1918. 

Walker Blaine Beale, b. 22 March, 
1896, at Augusta, Me.; d. of wounds 
in France, 18 Sept., 1918. 

Stephen Whitney Dickey, b. 2 Jan., 
1896, at New York, N.Y.; killed in 
action at Argonne Forest, France, 
27 Sept., 1918. 

Alfred Wild Gardner, b. 29 Aug., 
1895, at Sharon Springs; killed in 
action at Argonne Forest, France, 
3 Oct., 1918. 

Clifford West Henry, b. 28 June, 
1896, at New York, N.Y.; d. of 
wounds received at St. Mihiel, 
France, 16 Oct., 1918. 

John Lester Hubbard, b. 9 Nov., 
1895, at New Rochelle, N.Y.; d. in 
France, 18 Aug., 1918. 

Orville Parker Johnson, b. 10 June, 
1895, at Duluth, Minn.; killed in 
action in France, 18 July, 1918. 
George Francis McGillen, b. 14 
Feb., 1894, at East Boston; killed 
in action in France, 15 July, 1918. 
Charles Parker Reynolds, b. 2 Aug., 
1896, at Milton; d. in France, 10 
Jan., 1919. 

Aaron Davis Weld, b. 21 Sept., 
1896, at Boston; killed in action in 
France, 11 Oct., 1918. 

Bertram Williams, b. 11 Sept., 
1896, at Cambridge; killed in ac- 
tion in France, 12 Sept., 1918. 
Charles Henry Fiske, b. 3 Dec., 
1896, at Boston; d. at Paris, France, 
24 Aug., 1918. 

Edward Hooper Gardiner, b. 14 
May, 1896, at Boston; killed in ac- 
tion in France, 12 Sept., 1918. 
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1919. Howard Lilienthal, b. 18 Jan., 1897, 
at New York, N.Y.; d. of wounds 
in France, 30 Sept., 1918. 

1919. George Augustine Madigan, b. 28 
April, 1896, at Rochester, N.Y.; 
d. at Cambridge, 18 April, 1918. 

1919. Samuel Pierce Mandell, b. 20 
March, 1897, at Boston; killed in 
action while flying over the enemy 
lines, 5 Nov., 1918. 

19iy. Eugene Dorr Morse, b. 7 Dec., 
1895, at Brookline; killed while 
serving as aviator in France, 6 
Nov., 1918. 

1919. Osric Mills Watkins, b. 6 Feb., 1897, 
at Indianapolis, Ind.; d. in France, 
22 Oct., 1918. 

1920. Francis Reed Austin, b. 2 March, 
1897, at Jamaica Plain; died of 
wounds, near Hendicourt, France, 
11 Nov., 1918. 

1920. Henry White Broughton, b. 24 
Sept., 1896, at Jamaica Plain; d. in 
France, 8 Oct., 1918. 

1920. Thomas Milton Hodgens, b. 3 
March, 1897, at Butte, Mont.; d. 11 
Jan., 1919. 

1920. David Endicott Putnam, b. 10 Dec., 
1898, at Jamaica Plain; killed in 
action in France, 18 Sept., 1918. 

1920. Donald Gilman Trow, d. at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., 23 Oct., 1918. 

1920. Holyoke Lewis Whitney, b. 13 Jan., 
1897, at Boston; killed in France, 
25 Nov., 1918. 

1921. Theodore Myron Arms, b. 24 July, 
1900, at San Juan, Porto Rico; d. 
12 Oct., 1918. 

1921. Allen Hollis, b. 1 Feb., 1900, at 
Concord, N.H.; d. at Cambridge, 
18 Dec., 1918. 

1922. Herbert Fullerton Dickson, b. 8 
Feb., 1900, at Winchester; d. at 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky., 7 Dec., 
1918. 

Scientific School. 

1862-63. Benjamin Howard Coffin; d. at 

Brookline, 19 Dec., 1918. 
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1862-"65. John Ames Mitchell, b. 17 Jan., 
1845, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Ridgefield, Conn., 29 June, 1918. 

1889-’90. Samuel Holcombe Evins; d. at 
St. George, N.Y., 15 Nov., 1918. 

1889-’97. 1899-1900. Logan Waller Page, 
b. 10 Jan., 1870, at Richmond, Va.; 
d. at Chicago, IIl., 9 Dec., 1918. 

1900-’04. William Lewis Jeffrey; d. at 
Gloucester, 21 Sept., 1918. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1917-18. John Lawrence Teare, b. 14 
Nov., 1895, at Monmouth, II1.; 
d. at Bumkin Island, 11 Sept., 1918. 


Engineering School. 
1915-16. Walter Francis Buck, b. 18 July, 
1896, at North Brookfield; d. at 
San Antonio, Tex., 7 Sept., 1918. 


Business School. 

1916-17. Harold Francis Flynn, b. 2 
Feb., 1894, at Woonsocket, R.I.; 
killed in action in France, 9 Nov., 
1918. 

1916-17. Lloyd Andrews Hamilton, b. 13 
June, 1894, at Troy, N.Y.; d. in 
France, 24 Aug., 1918. 


Medical School. 
1866-67. Orran George Cilley, b. 4 April, 
1840, at Pittsfield, N.H.; d. at Bos- 
ton, 9 Dec., 1918. 


Dental School. 


1902-04. Robert Montgomery Haines, 
b. 29 April, 1884, at Quincy; d. at 
Melrose, 5 Jan., 1919. 


Law School. 


1859-’60. Joseph Cullen Ayer; d. in Wash- 
ington Co., Tenn., 22 May, 1918. 

1864-’65. George Henry Richards; d. at 
Boston, 16 Sept., 1918. 

1865-66. William S Kellogg; d. at Peoria, 
Ill., 1 Dec., 1916. 

1873-74. William Russell Burleigh; d. at 
Manchester, N.H., 29 Jan., 1916, 
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1884-’85. Robert Aden Knight; d. at 
Springfield, 19 Jan., 1919. 

1891-’92. William Henry McClintock; d. 
at Springfield, 29 Dec., 1918. 

1892-93. Frederic Pike MacNichol, b. 5 
Sept., 1871, at Calais, Me.; d. at 
St. Stephen, N.B., 16 Dec., 1918. 

1906-’07. John Case Phelps, b. 29 June, 
1883, at Binghampton, N.Y.; killed 
in action in the Argonne Forest, 18 
Oct., 1918. 

1910-"11. Ira Charles Ogden, b. 21 Nov., 
1888, at San Antonio, Tex.; killed 
in action near St. Etienne, France, 
10 Oct., 1918. 

1912-13. Ona Jefferson Myers; killed in 
airplane accident in France, 8 June, 
1918. 

1915-17. Walcott Brown Hastings; killed 
in action, 16 Nov., 1918. 

1915-17. Jason Solon Hunt; d. from 
wounds received in action about 3 
Aug., 1918. 

1916-17. Earl Russell Fretz; d. of wounds 
at Base Hospital 115, Vichy, France, 
7 Nov., 1918. 

1916-17. Almin Minor Froom; killed at 
Beauisville, Ont., about 1 Nov., 
1918. 

1916-17. Robert Swift Gillett; killed at 
Kingsville, Tex., 17 Sept., 1918. 

1916-17. Percy Albert Mills; d. at Base 
Hospital,- No. 93, at Mont Dura, 
France, 26 Nov., 1918. 


@Officers not Graduates. 


Arlo Bates, Lecturer on English, 1897- 
1898, b. 16 Dec., 1850, at East 
Machias, Me.; d. at Boston, 24 
Aug., 1918. 

Gabriel Marcus Green, Instructor in Math- 
ematics, 1914; d. at Cambridge, 24 
Jan., 1919. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Dean Henry A. Yeomans is now in 
Paris, acting as assistant director of the 


American University Union. Professor C. 
N. Greenough of the Department of Eng- 
lish is serving as dean during Professor 
Yeomans’s absence. Other Harvard pro- 
fessors in Paris are Professor L. B. R. 
Briggs, who is giving a course of lectures 
at the Sorbonne, and Professors C. H. 
Haskins, Roland B. Dixon, and Robert H. 
Lord, who at the invitation of President 
Wilson are attending the peace confer- 
ence. Professor Archibald C. Coolidge 
who also went to Paris at President Wil- 
son’s invitation, has been detailed to 
study the political, social, and economic 
condition of Austria and Hungary. 

Professor Clifford H. Moore has been 
appointed acting dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, in the ab- 
sence of Professor Haskins. 

Professor Edward C. Moore is a mem- 
ber of the relief commission of the Ameri- 
can Committee for Relief in the near East 
and has sailed to take up the work in Tur- 
key, Syria, and the Caucasus. In his ab- 
sence Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham is 
acting as chairman of the Harvard Board 
of Preachers. 

The Rumford Medal of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences has been 
awarded to Professor Percy W. Bridgman 
for his thermodynamical researches at 
extremely high pressures. 

A large framed tablet containing the 
photographs of many of the Harvard 
men who have died in the war has been 
on exhibition in the Treasure Room 
of the Widener Library. The librarian 
hopes eventually to obtain the photo- 
graphs of all the Harvard men whose 
names appear upon the Roll of Honor. 
The suggestion has been made by F. P. 
Parker, Jr., 02, and seconded by a num- 
ber of Alumni, that in the college room 
that was last occupied by each Harvard 
man who has died in the service a me- 
morial tablet be placed. 

On January 16, Andrew J. Peters, ’95, 
Mayor of Boston, spoke in Phillips Brooks 
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House on Reconstruction to a gathering of 
students interested in welfare work. 

Harvard College has purchased Dun- 
ster Hall and Little’s Block. 

The spring recess this year will be from 
Friday, March 21, to Thursday, March 
27, inclusive. Owing to the three-term 
arrangement, there were no mid-year ex- 
aminations. Hour examinations will be 
given at the end of the second term, 
and the usual three-hour final examina- 
tions at the end of the academic year will 
be held. 

Matthew Luce, ’91, has been appointed 
regent, in the place of E. D. Brandegee, 
*81, who has resigned. He has appointed 
common room committees for the fresh- 
man dormitories who will act as inter- 
miediaries between the class and the col- 
lege office. 

The total membership of the Harvard 
and Technology stores of the Codépera- 
tive Society is 3365 as against 3602 at the 
corresponding time last year. The semi- 
annual report of the Society for the six 
months ending Dec. 31, 1918, shows sales 
at the Harvard stores amounting to $190-, 
977.31, as against $204,085.47 for the 
same period in 1917. 

Roger Pierce, ’04, who has been Secre- 
tary to the Corporation, has resigned to 
accept the position of vice-president of 
the New England Trust Company of Bos- 
ton. F. W. Hunnewell, ’02, Comptroller 
of the University, has been appointed his 
successor. 

Demetrius Kalopothakes, ’88, of the 
American Legation at Athens, a close 
friend of Premier Venizelos, lectured in 
the Fogg Art Museum on Jan. 23 on 
**Greece in the Peace Conference.” 

Joseph Raphael De Lamar, of New 
York, has left half of his estate, estimated 
at $20,000,000, to be divided equally 
among the Harvard Medical School, 
Johns Hopkins University, and the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of Colum- 
bia University for medical research into 
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the cause of disease and into the principles 
of correct living. The legatees are directed 
“to publish and disseminate the results 
not only in scientific journals and for phy- 
sicians and scientists, but also by popular 
publications, public lectures, and other ap- 
propriate methods to give to the people 
of the United States generally the knowl- 
edge concerning the prevention of sickness 
and disease, and also concerning the con- 
servation of health by proper food and 
diet.” 

To the Country Day School for Boys 
has been awarded the trophy that the 
Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa gives 
annually to that school whose graduates 
make the best showing in the university 
entrance examinations. 

The Faculty members of the committee 
on the regulation of athletic sports are 
Professor Roger B. Merriman, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Roger I. Lee, and Professor 
Dunham Jackson. The graduate mem- 
bers are Henry Pennypacker, ’88, Ben- 
jamin Loring Young, ’07, and Laurence 
Curtis, 2d, "16. The undergraduate mem- 
bers are David B. Arnold, ’18, Henry H. 
Faxon, ’21, and Robert E. Gross, ’19. 

The President and Fellows of Harvard 
University have appointed a Committee 
on the Health of Mercantile Employees, 
consisting of the following well-known 
business men of Boston: George W. Mit- 
ton, president of the Jordan Marsh Co., 
chairman; F. Alexander Chandler, presi- 
dent of the Chandler & Farquhar Co.; 
Thomas K. Cory, vice-president of Wil- 
liam Filene’s Sons Co.; George B. Johnson, 
president of the R. H. White Co.; Robert 
W. Maynard, vice-president of R. H. 
Stearns & Co.; Felix Vorenberg, vice- 
president and secretary of the Gilchrist 
Co.; Thomas M. B. Hicks, secretary. The 
Harvard Medical School has recently es- 
tablished courses in industrial health, and 
the plan is to extend the work so that it 
will cover mercantile establishments. The 
new committee, in conference with the 
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Harvard University Committee on Indus- 
trial Hygiene, proposes to raise $50,000 
which will be spent at the rate of about 
$10,000 a year to investigate the health 
supervision of mercantile employees in the 
large cities of the country and to deter- 
mine and set forth the best methods for 
safeguarding the health of such employees 
and for eliminating the causes of lost time. 

Kenneth B. Murdock, ’16, and John 
Gallishaw, sp. ’14-15, ’16—"17, have been 
appointed Assistant Deans of the College. 

Louis Blaningham, S.D., Professor of 
Agricultural Biology at the Sorbonne, has 
been appointed Exchange Professor at 
Harvard University for the current aca- 
demic year. 

Professor Albert Sauveur, of the Metal- 
lurgical Department, has returned from 
France, where he has been engaged in war 
work for the past year. 

During the greater part of February 
President Lowell was absent from Cam- 
bridge as one of the chief speakers in a se- 
ries of public meetings held throughout 
the country in the common interest of the 
League to Enforce Peace and the League 
of Free Nations. 

Colonel Robert C. F. Goetz, U.S.A., who 
has been assigned by the War Depart- 
ment to organize a Field Artillery unit at 
Harvard, has opened headquarters on the 
ground floor of University Hall. Colonel 
Goetz graduated from West Point in 1909. 

An exhibition of drawings and diagrams 
by Mr. Jay Hambridge, of New York, il- 
lustrating the system of proportions under- 
lying Egyptian and Greek art, has been 
arranged in the Print Room of the Fogg 
Museum. In the collection are analyses 
of examples of architecture, sculpture, 
vases, and other objects in bronze and pot- 
tery, many of the originals of which are 
from the collections of the Boston, Metro- 
politan, and Fogg Museums. Mr. Ham- 
bridge holds the Samuel Sachs Research 
Fellowship for 1918-19. Following the ex- 
hibition of his work there will be an ex- 


hibition of drawings by the Old Masters. 

On the evening of February 22, the Cam- 
bridge Historical Society celebrated the 
centenary of James Russell Lowell in 
Sanders Theatre. William Roscoe Thayer, 
’81, presided; Professor C. T. Copeland 
read from the Commemoration Ode; Percy 
Mackaye, ’97, read a memorial ode, and 
President Eliot and Professor Bliss Perry 
delivered addresses. On the same evening 
Professor Barrett Wendell spoke on Lowell 
before a meeting of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters in New York. 


VARIA. 


Henry Osborn Taylor, ’78, sends the 
following story of an incident that has 
become a tradition of the American School 
at Athens. 

Tradition is always mythopeeic. It is 
not true that I “received”? King Edward 
VII, when he was Prince of Wales, with 
one half of my face under lather. I then 
wore a beard, and did not shave. But I 
had on a flannel shirt, for the sake of 
warmth, there being no fire in the build- 
ing, and the nature of the collar has es- 
caped my memory. While I was in this 
nondescript garb, the unexpected hap- 
pened. 

It was the month of December, 1889. 
That year it fell to Princeton, as one 
of the supporting universities, to appoint 
an annual Director for the School. This 
was a third of a century ago, and to-day 
Princeton would doubtless hesitate before 
sending Professor Orris so far from home. 
He has since set out on his last journey, 
and there is no need to speak of what be- 
fell the School under his personal admin- 
istration, except to mention the small 
domestic fact that he dismissed the Greek 
servant who for a number of years had 
charge of the building. So Orris, and the 
one or two student inmates, had their 
own beds to make and their own eggs to 
scramble for. 
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The Prince of Wales had come to the 
Peirseus on his yacht, traveling like the 
comfortable gentleman he was. All un- 
announced one morning, he drove up to 
visit the English School, whose building 
with that of the American School adorned 
the lower slopes of Hymettus, a mile or so 
from Athens. The English Director, as I 
remember, was at that hour conducting 
a class two miles away in the museum. 
This may have been the reason why our 
own door-bell shortly rang. As Orris was 
out, there was no one but myself to an- 
swer the bell. And there at our very seemly 
portal, under our dignified porte cochére, 
I saw, on opening the door, a tall frock- 
coated gentleman, who had just emerged 
from a carriage, and asked me whether 
His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, 
might see the building. I replied that I 
should be most happy to show the build- 
ing to His Royal Highness. Whereupon 
the Prince, with another gentleman in 
attendance, got out of the carriage, while 
gentleman number one inquired my name, 
that he might present me. I was pleased 
not to be taken for a servant, as perhaps 


I might have been, bad it not been for the 
flannel shirt. The Prince had but a sack 
coat on — not a frock; and never shall I 
forget his easy manner. Happily that very 
morning, perhaps in order to keep warm, 
I had explored the building from top to 
bottom, and had learned the fact, if such 
it be, that the floor of the main hall was 
made from the woods of all the states of 
our Union, or perhaps only from such 
States as boasted a “supporting univer- 
sity.” I imparted this with other inter- 
esting facts to bis Highness as I conducted 
him through the rooms, and led him aloft, 
till together we admired the view from 
the roof. He appeared interested in every- 
thing, and was courtesy itself. I suppose 
if within the next ten years my native 
land had gone to war with Great Britain, 
I should have found myself in the emo- 
tional state of some of our learned men 
who more recently have dined with the 
Kaiser. At all events, I hope that Peter 
repaid to King Edward, knocking at an- 
other Door, the courtesy which the Prince 
showed me on that cold December morn- 
ing. 
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STERLING SILVER 


Sterling Silver has an individuality 
all its own. _ Considered as a thing of 
beauty or as an article of daily utility, 
it is unique among one’s possessions 
in that it endures almost forever. 

It is superior alike to the vagaries 
of fashion and the wear of time. 

For these reasons Sterling Silver is 
peculiarly the ideal gift. 

It is also a permanent investment 
for recipient and donor alike. 
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